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ey fay PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Se: eM Mos gs 


& SONS 


DENTISTS” yp 


30, aig STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION). 


Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, comfort, and all purposes 
of articulation and mastication. They are self-adhesive, atfording support to loose teeth, rene lering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices 
completely detying competition. Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
patient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five to Twenty-five Guineas, warranted. For the 
efficacy, utility, and success of their system, vide “ Lancet.” Waily attendane, 3’, Berners Street, 
(xford Street; 448, Strand, London; 15, Whitefriarg cate, Hull; 10, Norfolk Street, Sheffield ; 4, East 
Farade, Leeds; and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Establis hed i 1830, 








No conuection with any of the same name. 


LETTERS PATENT, 1823. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 1862 and 1865. 


ROBINSON Ss PATENT GROATS 


Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard pudding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli ; it is appreciated as 
a non-inflammatory drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 
children by hand. 


Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 lb. Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 lb. Canisters, 5s. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 





























Dr. LANCASTER says—‘‘ I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } Ve Vp A , pes 
Autograph of our firm, — 4 

Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 
WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIO, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Embroidery : will do 
all kinds of domestic work : in short, it is the Cheapest and Best Family Sewing Machinein the | 
world. Cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour. 

Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
Illustrated Price-Lists gratis and Post-free. Inspection invited. 


PRICE from £8, 





All Machines warranted. 





1856, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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: Progress of the Business. yoncig® | Sums Assured. | p, New 
i 5 Average of the five years. 1855—1859 ...... 396 £227,612 | £6,200 3g 
Average of the five years . 1860—I864 ....., 404 274,522 9,329 = 
x Year ending 20th January. a eee 563 360,032 12,097 =} Z 
Z) Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... 713 | 402,488 | 18,461 Bos 
Zz 
7 The two years ending 20th January, 1865 and 1866, the most prosperous in the history of the Company, z S| 
® are the first in the period of five, at the end of which the system of division of profits lately adopted will come : a 
8 g into full operation. All assurances effected in the current year will participate in the profits of this period. | 
oe GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. : 








THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel; and has powers under Special Act of Parliament, which 
simplify discharge of claims in event of Assured dying abroad. 
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ECONNOITERER’ GLASS 


10s. 10d., sent free. 


THIS TOURIST’S FAVOURITE 


ISTINCTLY shows windows and doors of houses 10 miles off; Landscape at 30 miles ; Jupiter's Satellites, Venus in 
Crescent, Mountains of the Moon, &c. Marquis of Carmarthen :—‘‘ The Reconnoiterer is very good.” Earl of Breadalbane—“‘I find it all 
you say : wonderfully powerful for so very small a glass.” Earl of Caithness—‘‘ It is a beautiful glass.” Lord Gifford, of Ampney—‘‘ Most 
useful.” Lord Garvagh—‘‘ Remarkably good.” Rev. Lord Scarsdale—‘‘ Approves of it.” Sir Digby Cayley—“It gives me complete satis- 
faction, and is wonderfully good.” Sir W. H. Feilden—‘ For its size I do not think it can be surpassed ; it gives great satisfaction.” Major 
Starkey, of Wrenbury—‘“‘Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” Capt. Send»y, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield—“ I have found it 
effective on the 1000 yards range.” F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq.—‘‘I never before met a glass combining so much power for its size with 
so much clearness.” Field —‘‘ We have found it fully equal to others which had cost more than four times its price.” Notes and Queries— 
“ What tourist will now start without such an indispensable companion?” The ‘‘HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet marks at 1200 yards, and 
men at 34 miles, 31s. 6d. These glisses are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 137, Recent Street, Lonpon, W., and 98, PRINcEs 
Srrezt, EpinsurcH, whose Name and Trade-mark are upon each. NO AGENTS of any kind anywhere. A few hours suffice to carry a glass 
to almost any part of the kingdom. 


Expressly for Ball Rooms, Hotels, Churches, 3 U PE RIOR EA 4 Y CHAI RS. 
ee eee ee MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 

THE WASTELESS CANDLES Renpetliy ca 

(Registered), celebrated Easy 

withstand any heat and draught, and with Cuarrs, which with 

FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING TAPERING ENDS, 


their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
Fit any Candlestick without either paper or scraping, and keep 
perfectly upright in the Chandelier. 


(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
To be had of alt Dealers in Town and Country, 1s. 3d. per Wb. in all 
the usual sizes 








seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
31, 32, and 388, Ber- 
ners Street, and 34, 
= and 35, Charles St. 





@ A Sixrenny Packer or 


Butler’s Rosemary Hair Cleaner 


Makes a Pint of First-rate Harr-Wasu. 





don, W. 





: - ae I ' 
Used regularly since 1850, in Thousands of Families, = Png : 
&@ Sold by all Chemists, or of Mr. Butter, Wycombe, for 6 Stamps. : FREE. 














LOCK-STITGH SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machine, 


AS APPLIED TO THE 
“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 
Size 18 in. x 18 in 


(PILBEAM’§ PATENT), 
Forms the only complete Portable 


THE “ALEXANDRA,” 


r 
He , &7°7-0 
A lL COMPLETE. 
Noiseless. Pay! xX A 
Compact. 8 Py 

72a, Op * 
THE BRITISH SEWING @ ‘t4]% 
MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


Simple. ‘Pz, 
Effective. N 
WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon) 
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2” All Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to Le aidressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


PACKETS . : .  Hightpence. 
TINS . . . + One Shilling. 








FOR USE WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 
OF ALL KINDS. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT POWDER STARCH, 


"FIRST INTRODUCED IN 1842, 
MAINTAINS the HIGHEST REPUTATION for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY. 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by using the 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


MADE OF FREE 
athe Mi » THE PUREST POSSIBLE INGREDIENTS, EXQUISITELY PERFUMED, COCOA NUT Pot 
= Se Seat ‘And recommended by the Faculty. SS 
J.C. & J. FIELD'S 
= name is on EVERY TABLET, 
z= Wholesale at the Works, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


at == and retail of Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers throughout ane 
i.e each. the Kingdom where also may be obtained their 4d. each 


PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
As adopted by HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, and 


THE NEW SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 


With tapering ends, now made in all the usual sizes, and requiring neither paper nor scraping. 


Bp Bopal Command. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER Gamitarc TO THE QUEEN. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 


VICTORTA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


BESS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Ma@gginery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced a new sERIEs of his. necful produc tions, which, for, EXOBLLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY @F MATERIAL, @n4, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen beags the impregs-ef his nante as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label 
outside, andthe faesimile efhhis signatare. 
the request of = rous persons ¢' d in tuition, J. G. haé-introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which 
are gialiy adapted use, being of of différent degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various 
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hinds of Writing ta nt in Schodls. 
Suld Retail byrall Stetioners!and Booksellers. Merchants and wholesale Dealers ean ‘be supplied at the Works, Grauam Sremet, Bir- 


MINGHAM ; at 91, JonNStREer, New York ; and at 37, GracecuurcH Strier, Lonvon. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Edited by J. 8. LAURIE, 
Formerly H.M. Inspector of Sehoels.. 


[THE MANUAL OF ENGLISH SPEL- 
LING. Fcap., 192 pp., limp, 1s.; cloth, 
Js. 6d.; extra boards, 2s.—Also in Three 
Parts, 4d. each, and Six Sections, 2d. each. 
EX¢Lise HISTORY SIMPLIFIED; 
or, OUR COUNTRY’S oe = by 
a Lady. Feap. 8vo, 292 pp., sewed, 1s.; limp, 
1s. 6d.; cloth boards, 2, : 


New and Improved Euitions of the following 
are now on sale. 
LAUBIE's STANDARD READERS. 
Nos. I. to VI., price 4d. to 1s. 44. each. 
LAtBIE’s STANDARD REABERS. 
Cheap Editions for Rural Schools. Nos. 
I. to VI, price 3d. to 10d. each. 
LAURIE'S STANDARD WRITING- 
EXERCISE BOOKS, with Handbooks 
containing the Lessons ready set. Nos. I. 
and II. to VI., price 2}d. to 6d. each. 

*,* A Private Scuoot Bpition of the 
Exercise Booxs can now be had. 
LAURIE’s STANDARD COPY BOOKS. 

Books I, to VI., XI., XIII, XVI., and 
XVII., now ready, ‘price 2s. per dozen. 
LAcezz’s STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 

New Edition, limp, 9d.; cloth, Is, ; and 
in 1d. and 144. Parts. 

AURIE’S STANDARD GEOGRAPHY. 

New Edition, limp, 9d.; cloth, 1s.; and 
in 2d. Parts. 

Taomas Mursy, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, E.C., and | 
Sorkin & Co., E.C. | 








To be published tn July. 
ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. | 
A Text-Book for Colleges and Schools. 
By W. C. Pearce and Samvuet Hacve, LL.B. 
Feap. 8vo, 160 pp., limp 1s., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

*,* Detailed Prospectuses and Specimen | 
Pages of the above Works can be hadef the | 
Publisher, | 

Tuomas Morey, 32, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


! 

PANISH FLY isthe ACTING | 

INGREDIENT in Arex. Ross's | 

CANTHARIDES OIL, which speedily pro- | 

duces whiskers and thickens hair, 3s. 6d., 

sent by post for 54 stamps, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holbom, London. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.— 
Corns cured in one day, by using 
Atrex. Ross's Chiropo. This preparation 
adually disselves the corm in a few 
howrs, price 4s. sent by post for 60.stamps. 
248, High Holborn, London. 


LS eg ng FLUID, 248, 
High Holborn, Loudon. Atex, 
Ross's Hair CURLING FLUID. curls ladies 
and gentleman’s hair immediately it is 
applied, 3s. 6d. sent free for 54 stamps. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Hol- 

born, London. ALEX Ross’s Harr 

DYE produces a perfect colour imime- 

diately it is appli Sold at 36. 6d. sent 
free for 54 stamps. 


AIR DESTROYER.—H8. High 
Holborn, London: Atex. Ross’ 
Depilatory removes without effeet tothe | 
skin, superfluous hairfrom the face, neck, | 
andarms. 2s. 6d, by post forf4etamps. | 




















Redland Hill House, Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristvl. 

M®. WANSBROUGH (daughter of the Rev. Richard Ray) receives a select 

number of Young Ladies as Resident: Pupils, who are carefully and religiously trained 
at the above delightfully situated residence. The house has been selected for its superior 
position: it p ous halls and dormitories, and commands extensive views. The 
garden, piazza, &c., also afford desirable space fur exercise and recreation. Mrs. Waws- 
BROUGH’s past experience in College and Private Education, the success of her pupils at the 
recent Cambridge Examination, and th» acknowledged talent of fhe Professors and Gover- 
nesses in daily attendance, encourage her to hope for the continued andincreased confidence 





of her friends. 


Prospectuses, with references and other particulars, will be forwarded as desired. 
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The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
8s. 4d, Reduced to 2s. 8d, 
8s. 8d., Reduced to 3s. Od. 
4s. Od., Reduced to 3s, 4d, 
as. 44, Reduced to 3s. 8d. 
Genuine Packets are signed 


HrrumundeGo. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 


AGENTS.—Chemists, &., 
4 advertised in Local Paperg 


CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Tilustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 


57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 


SS = Le 
' 

JACKSON'S CEMENT, 
For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papier 
M&ché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in Jewellery, &c. 


Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s, each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaars, 

















PRIZE MEDALS, London, 1851 and 1862; New York, Paris, and Dublin. 


FRY’S 


CHOCOLATE FOR EATING 


in STICKS, DROPS, &c., is rapidly increasing in public favour. 
ms requiring light refreshment in a portable and convenient form. Being very pure and wholesome, Fry's 


strongly recommended for children, with whom it is a universal favourite. 


FRY’S 


It is very delicious and sustaining, and is thus 


uliarly adapted for 
ocolate for Kating is 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


ARE AN EXCEEDINGLY DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT. 
Fry’s Chocolate for Eating, in great variety, and Fry’s Choedlate Creams, are also gold in Fancy Boxes from 6d. each; very suitable for 


Presents, Christmas Trees, &c. 
&e,, throughout the United Kingdom. 


May be had at the Crystal Palace, at various: Railway ‘Refreshme 


Rooms, and of Grocers, Confectioners, 


The DUBLIN MEDAL has been awarded to J. S. Fry.& Sons, for ‘Excenient Quanity or CHOCOLATE.’ 


The Jury remark, ‘ The Chocolate of Messrs. Fry & Sons is A VERY PURE SUBSTANCE.’ 





Preparing for immediate Publication, in Weekly Numbers, 
Embellished with first-class Engravings, from Drawings by the best Artists, under the entire superintendence of Messrs. NIcHOLIa, 


THE SUNDAY READER, 


INTENDED FOR THE FAMILY GIRCLE ON THE LORD’S DAY. 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF CANON MILLER, D.D. 


Its Contents will include: Short Biographies ef the Goof. anfl Great—Pevtonal Visits to the Homes and Haunts of 
Celebrated Men and Women--Se:nes of Missionary Enterprise—Bible Readimgs, iRustrated by Travel, Research, 
Natufal History, Parable, and Allegory—Relics of Christian Archmology—fcience treated from a Religious Point of 
View—Critical Notices of Religious Works—Poetry for fhe Heart and Hearth,- Original and Selected—Pictorial 
Illustvations of the Natural History and Geograplty of the Bible, &c., &c.—Notices of the Religious and Charitable 
Tnstitntions of the Country, and Tales and Stories embodytag Religisus Truth« 

Altogether it is hoped that by cheerfulness without levity, and soundness without narrowness, THE SUNDAY READER 

will help to make God’s Holy Day a “Day most calm, most bright.” 











LONDON: HALL & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, P 
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F  *URITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? 








GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 851886 


AND ALSO THE ~ : 


oe BRITISH MEDAL 


AT THE S- 


Y 
SUN ExHpiTION\® 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
Jy lrlmare Lond, f 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


Easy to Operate. SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES,  mey kun, ruck, nem, 
FOR EVERY HOME. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


PRICE FROM £6 6s. ; 
Price from £6 6s. WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. Price from £6 6s, 


SEWING MACHINE. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on 
Ruffle at the same time, it MAKES FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, has Parent REVERSIBLE 
Freep Motion, Fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improve- 
ments, for which the Highest Premium (GoLD MEDAL) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing 
Machines at the EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, held at New York, 1865. 
Cory or CoMMITTEE’s REPORT AND PROSPECTUS, WITH SAMPLE OF WoRK, Post FREE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Appress: FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


HS observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much larger selection of Bed- 

room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be placed in a separate room. ‘hey have therefore 
erected large and additional Show-rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, and 
Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental, 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servant’s use, is very 
greatly increased, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


HEAL anpd SON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Bedsteads, Bedding, & Bed-Room Furniture, 


Sent free by Post. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 














Simple to Learn, 


Quiet in Working. Braid, and Embroider. 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BY THE VICAR. 


XXVI, 


I was within a mile of the village, returning from my 
visit to the Misses Crowther, when my horse, which 
was walking slowly along the soft side of the road, 
lifted his head, and pricked up his ears at the sound, 
which he heard first, of approaching hoofs. The riders 
soon came in sight—Miss Oldcastle, Judy, and Captain 
Everard. Miss Oldcastle [ had never seen on horse- 
back before. Judy was on a little white pony she used 
to gallop about the fields near the Hall. The Captain 
was laughing and chatting gaily as they drew near, 
now to the one, now to the other. Being on my own 
side of the road I held straight on, not wishing to stop 
or to reveal the signs of a distress which had almost 
overwhelined me. I felt as cold as death, or rather 
as if my whole being had been deprived of vitality by 
a sudden exhaustion around me of the ethereal element 
of life. 1 believe I did not alter my bearing, but 
remained with my head bent, for I had been think- 
ing hard just -before, till we were on the point of 
meeting, when I lifted my hat to Miss Oldcastle 
without drawing bridle, and went on. The Captain 
returned my salutation, and likewise rode on. I 
could just see, a3 they passed me, that Miss Oldcastle’s 
pale face was flushed even to scarlet, but she only 
bowed and kept alongside of her companion. I thought 
Thad esc: ped conversation, and had gone about twenty 
yards farther, when I heard the clatter of Judy’s pony 
behind me, and up she came at full gallop. 

“Why didn’t you stop to speak to us, Mr. 
Waltou ?” she said. ‘‘I pulled up, but you never 
looked at me. We sball be cross all the rest of the 
day, because you cut us so. What have we done?” 

“Nothing, Judy, that I know of,” I answered, 
trying to speak cheerfully. ‘* But I do not know 
your companion, and I was not in the humour for an 
introduction.” 

She looked hard at me with her keen gray eyes ; 
and I felt as if the child was seeing through me. 

**T don’t know what to make of it, Mr. Walton. 
You’re very different somehow from what you used to 
be. There’s something wrong somewhere. But I 
Suppose you would all tell me it’s none of my business. 
So I won’t ask questions. Only I wish I could do 
anything for you.” 

I felt the child’s kindness, but could only say— 

“Thank you, Judy. I am sure I should ask you if 
there were anything you could do forme. But you'll 
be left behind.” 

“No fear of that. My Dobbin can go much 
faster than their big horses, But I see you don’t 
want me, so good-bye.” 

She turned her pony’s head, as she spoke ; jumped 
the ditch at the side of the road, and flew after them 
along the grass like a swallow. I likewise roused my 
horse and went off at a hard trot, with the vain 


impulse so to shake off the tormenting thoughts that 
IL—45. 








crowded on me like gadflies, But this day was to be 
one of more trial still. 

As I turned a corner, almost into the street of the 
village, Tom Weir was at my side. He had evidently 
been watching for me. His face was so pale, that I 
saw in a moment something had happened. 

‘* What is the matter, Tom?” I said, in some 
alarm. 

He did not reply for a moment, but kept uncon- 
sciously stroking my horse’s neck, and staring at me 
** with wide blue eyes.” 

‘Come, Tom,” I repeated, *‘tell me what is the 
matter.” 

I could see his bare throat knot. and relax, like 
the motion of a serpent, before he could utter the words, 

‘¢ Kate has killed her little boy, sir.” 

He followed them with a stifled cry—almost a 
scream, and hid his face in his hands, 

*€ God forbid !” I exclaimed, and struck my heels 
in my horse’s sides, nearly overturning poor Tom in 
my haste. 

*¢ She’s mad, sir ; she’s mad,” he cried, as I rode off. 

**Come after me,” I said, ‘“‘and take the mare 
home. I shan’t be able to leave your sister.” 

Had I had a share, by my harsh words, in driving 
the woman beyond the bounds of human reason and 
endurance? The thought was dreadful. But.I must 
not let my mind rest on it.now, lest I should be 
unfitted for what might. have to be done. Before I 
reached the door, I saw a little crowd of the villagers, 
mostly women and children, gathered about it. I got 
off my horse, and gave him to a woman to hold till 
Tom should come up. With a little difficulty, I 
prevailed on the rest to go home at once, and not add 
to the confusions and terrors of the unhappy affair by 
the excitement of their presence. As soon as they 
had yielded to my arguments, I entered the shop, 
which to my annoyance I found full of the neighbours, 
These likewise I got rid of as soon as possible, and 
locking the door behind them, went up to the room 
above. 

To my surprise, I found no one there. On the 
hearth and in the fender lay two little pools of blood. 
All in the house was utterly still. It was very dread- 
ful. I went to the only other door. It. was not 
bolted, as I had expected to find it. I opened it, 
peeped in, and entered. On the bed lay the mother, 
white as death, but with her black eyes wide open, 
staring at the ceiling; and on her arm lay little 
Gerard, as white, except where the blood had flowed 
from the bandage that could not confine it, down his 
sweet deathlike face. His eyes were fast closed, and 
he had no sign of life about him. I shut the door 
behind me, and approached the bed. When Cathe- 
rine caught sight of me, she showed no surprise or 
emotion of any kind. Her lips, with automaton-like 
movement, uttered the words— 
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*T have done it at last. I amready. Take me 
away. I shall be hanged. I don’t care. I confess 
it. Only don’t let the people stare at me.” 

Her lips went on moving, but I could hear no 
more till suddenly she broke out— 

“Oh! my baby! my baby!” and gave a cry of 
such agony as I hope never to hear again while I live. 

At this moment I heard aloud knocking at the 
shop-door, which was the only entrance to the house, 
and remembering that I had locked it, I went down 
to see who was there. I found Thomas Weir, the 
father, accompanied by Dr. Duncan, whom, as it hap- 
pened, he had had some difficulty in finding. Thomas 
had sped to his daughter the moment he heard the 
rumour of what had happened, and his fierceness in 
clearing the shop had at least prevented the neigh- 
bours, even in his absence, from intruding further. 

We went up together to Catherine’s room. Thomas 
said nothing to me about what had happened, and I 
found it difficult even to conjecture from his coun- 
tenance what thoughts were passing through his 
mind. 

Catherine looked from one to another of us, as if 
she did not know the one from the other. She made 
no motion to rise from her bed, nor did she utter a 
word, although her lips would now and then move 
as if moulding a sentence. When Dr. Duncan, after 
looking at the child, proceeded to take him from her, 
she gave him one imploring look, and yielded with a 
moan ; then began to stare hopelessly at the ceiling 
again. The doctor carried the child into the next 
room, and the grandfather followed. 

‘You see what you have driven me to!” cried 
Catherine, the moment I was left alone with her. ‘I 
hope you are satisfied.” 

The words went to my very soul. But when I 
looked at her, her eyes were wandering about over 
the ceiling, and I had and still have difficulty in be- 
lieving that she spoke the words, and that they were 
not an illusion of my sense, occasioned by the com- 
motion of my own feelings. I thought it better, how- 
ever, to leave her, and join the others in the sitting- 
room. The first thing I saw there was Thomas on 
his knees, with a ba-in of water, washing away the 
blood of his grandson from his daughter’s floor. The 
very sight of the child had hitherto been nauseous to 
him, and his daughter had been beyond the reach of his 
forgiveness. Here was the end of it—the blood of 
the one shed by the hand of the other, and the father 
of both, who had disdained both, on his knees, wiping 
it up. ‘Dr. Duncan was giving the child brandy ; for 
he had found that he had been sick, and that the loss 
of blood was the chief cause of his condition. The 
blood flowed from a wound on the head, extending 


backwards from the temple, which had evidently been | 


occasioned by a fall upon the fender, where the blood 
lay both inside and out; and the doctor took the 
sickness as a sign that the brain had not been se- 
riously injured by the blow. In a few minutes he 
‘¢T think he’ll come round.” 
*¢ Will it be safe to tell his mother ?” I asked. 
*©Yes : I think you may.” 
I hastened to her room. 


** Your little darling is not dead, Catherine. He is 
coming to.” 

She threw herself off the bed at my feet, caught 
them round with her arms, and cried, — 

**T will forgive him. I will do anything you like, 
I forgive George Everard. I will go and ask my 
father to forgive me.” 

I lifted her in my arms—how light she was !—and 
laid her again on the bed, where she burst into tears, 
and lay sobbing and weeping. I went to the other 
room. Little Gerard opened his eyes, and closed 
them again asI entered. The doctor had laid him 
in his own crib. He said his pulse was improving, 
I beckoned to Thomas. He followed me. 

**She wants to ask you to forgive her,” I said, 
*©Do not, in God’s name, wait till she asks you, but 
go and teil her that you forgive her.” 

**T dare not say I forgive her,” he answered. ‘I 
have more need to ask her to forgive me.” 

I took him by the hand, and led him into her 
room. She feebly lifted her arms towards him. Not 
a word was said on either side. I left them in each 
other’s embrace. The hard rocks had been struck 
with the rod, and the waters of life had flowed forth 
from each, and had met between. 

I have more than once known this in the course of 
my experience—the ice and snow of a long estrange- 
ment suddenly give way, and the boiling geyser-floods 
of old affection rush from the hot deeps of the heart, 
I think myself that the very lastingness and strength 
of animosity have their origin sometimes in the reality 
of affection : the love lasts all the while, freshly in- 
dignant at every new load heaped upon it; till, at 
last, a word, a look, a sorrow, a gladness, sets it free ; 
and, forgetting all its claims, it rushes irresistible 
towards its ends, Thus was it with Thomas and 
Catherine Weir. 

When I rejoined Dr. Duncan, I found little Gerard 
asleep, and breathing quietly. 

‘What do you know of this sad business, Mr. 
Walton ?” said the doctor. 

‘¢T should like to ask the same question of you,” I . 
returned. ‘‘ Young Tom told me that his sister had 
murdered the child. That is all I know.” 

“His father told me the same ; and that is all I 
know. Do you believe it ?” 

“‘ At least we have no evidence about it. It is 
| tolerably certain neither of those two could have been 
| present. They must have received it by report. 
| We must wait till she is able to explain the thing 
| herself.” 

‘* Meantime,” said Dr. Duncan, “all I believe is, 
| that she struck the child, and that he fell upon the 
| fender.” 
I may as well inform my reader that, as far as 
| Catherine could give an account of the transaction, 
| this conjecture was corroborated. But the smallest 
| reminder of it evidently filled her with such a horror 
| of self-loathing, that I took care to avoid the subject 
| entirely, after the attempt at explanation which she 
made at my request. She could not remember with 
any clearness what had happened. All she remem- 
bered was that she had been more miserable than ever 
in her life before ; that the child had come to her, a8 
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he seldom did, with some childish request or other ; 
that she felt herself seized with intense hatred of 
him ; and the next thing she knew was that his blood 
was running in a long red finger towards her. Then 
it seemed as if that blood had been drawn from her 
own over-charged heart and brain ; she knew what she 
had done, though she did not know how she had done 
it ; and the tide of her ebbed affection flowed like the 
returning waters of the Solway. But beyond her 
restored love, she remembered nothing more that hap- 
pened till she lay weeping with the hope that the child 
would yet live. Probably more particulars returned 
afterwards, but. I took care to ask no more questions. 
In the increase of illness that followed, I more than 
once saw her shudder while she slept, and thought she 
was dreaming what her waking memory had forgotten ; 
and once she started awake, crying, “‘ I have murdered 
him again.” 

To return to that first evening :—When Thomas 
came from his daughter’s room, he looked like a man 
from whom the bitterness of evil had passed away. 
For the time, at least, it seemed as if self had been 
utterly slain in him. His face had that child-like ex- 
pression in its paleness, and the tearfulness without 
tears haunting his eyes, which reminds one of the 
feeling of an evening in summer between which ani 
the sultry day preceding it has fallen the gauzy veil 
of a cooling shower, with a rainbow in the east. 

‘She is asleep,” he said. 

“ How is it your daughter Mary is not here?” I 
asked, 

‘“‘She was taken with a fit the moment she heard 
the bad news, sir. I left her with nobody but father. 
I think I must go and look after her now. It’s not 
the first she’s had neither, though I never told anyone 
before. You won’t mention it, sir. It makes people 
look shy at you, you know, sir.” 

“Indeed I won’t mention it.—Then she mustn’t 
sit up, and two nurses will be wanted here. You 
and I must take it to-night, Thomas. You'll attend 
to your daughter, if she wants anything, and I know 
this little darling won’t be frightened if he comes to 
himself, and sees me beside him.” 

‘God bless you, sir,” said Thomas. 

And from that hour to this there has never been a 
coolness between us. 

‘*A very good arrangement,” said Dr. Duncan; 
“only I feel as if I ought to have a share in it.” 

‘No, no,” I said. ‘* We do not know who may 
want you. Besides, we are both younger than you.” 

‘*T will come over early in the morning, then, and 
see how you are going on.” 

As soon as Thomas returned with good news of 
Mary’s recovery, I left him, and went home to tell my 
sister, and arrange for the night. We carried back 
with us what things we could think of to make the 
two patients as comfortable as possible ; for, as regarded 
Catherine, now that she would let her fellows help her, 
I was even anxious that she should feel something of 

that love about her which she had so long driven from 
her door. I felt towards her somewhat as towards a 
new-born child, for whom this life of mingled weft 
must be made as soft as its material will admit of ; 





or rather, as if she had been my own sister, as indeed | 





she was, returned from wandering in weary and miry 
ways, to taste once more the tenderness of home. I 
wauted her to read the love of God in the love that 
even I could show her. And, besides, I must confess 
that, although the result had been, in God’s great 
grace, so good, my heart still smote me for the sev: rity 
with which I had spoken the truth to her ; and it was 
a relief to myself to endeavour to make some amends 
for having so spoken to her. But I had no intention 
of going near her that night, for I thought the less she 
saw of me the better, till she should be a little stronger, 
and have had time, with the help of her renewed 
feelings, to get over the painful associations so long 
accompanying the thought of me. So I took my place 
beside Gerard, and watched through the night. The 
little fellow repeatedly cried out in that terror which 
is so often the consequence of the loss of blood ; but 
when I laid my hand on him, he smiled without 
waking, and lay quite still again fora while. Once or 
twice he woke up, and looked so bewildered that I 
feared delirium ; but a little jelly composed him, and 
he fell fast asleep again. He did not seem even to 
have headache from the blow. 

But when I was left alone with the child, seated in 
a chair by the fire, my only light, how my thoughts 
rushed upon the facts bearing on my own history 
which this day had brought before me! Horror it 
was to think of Miss Oldcastle even as only riding 
with the seducer of Catherine Weir. There was tor- 
ture in the thought of his touching her hand ; and 
to think that before the summer came once more, 
he might be her husband! I will not dwell on the 
sufferings of that night more than is needful ; for even 
now, in my old age, [ cannot recall without renewing 
them. But I must indicate one train of thought which 
kept passing through my mind with constant recurrence : 
—Was it fair to let her marry such a man in ignorance ? 
Would she marry him if she knew what I knew of 
him? Could I speak against my rival /—blacken him 
even with the truth—the only defilement that can 
really cling? Could I for my own dignity do so? 
And was she therefore to be sacrificed in ignorance ? 
Might not some one else do it instead of me? But if 
I set it agoing, was it not precisely the same thing as if 
I did it myself, only more cowardly? There was but 
one way of doing it, and that was—with the full and 
solemn consciousness that it was and must be a barrier 
between us for ever. If I could give her up fully and 
altogether, then I might tell her the truth which 
was to preserve her from marrying such a man as my 
rival. And I must do so, sooner than that she, my 
very dream of purity and gentle truth, shonld wed de- 
filement. But how bitter to cast away my chance / 
as I said, in the gathering despair of that black night. 
And although every time I said it—for the same words 
would come over and over as in a delirious dream— 
I repeated yet again to myself that wonderful line of 
Spenser,— 


It chanced—Eternal God that chance did guide, 


yet the words never grew into spirit in me; they re- 
mained ‘words, words, words,” and meant nothing 
to my feeling—hardly even to my judgment meant 
anything at all. Then came another bitter thought, 
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ga | 
the bitterness of which was wicked : it flashed upon 


me that my own earnestness with Catherine Weir, in 
urging her to the duty of forgiveness, would bear a 
main part in wrapping up in secresy that evil thing 
which ought not to behid. For had she not vowed— | 
with the same facts before her which now threatened 
to crush my heart into a lump of clay—to denounce 
the man at the very altar? Had not the revenge 
which I had ignorantly combated been my best ally? | 
And for one brief, black, wicked moment I repented 
that I had acted as I had acted. The next I was on 
my knees by the side of the sleeping child, and had 
repented back again in shame and sorrow. Then 
came the consolation that if I suffered hereby, I suf- 
fered from doing my duty. And that was well. 

Scarcely had I seated myself again by the fire when 
the door of the room opened softly, and Thomas ap- | 
peared. 

‘“‘ Kate is very strange, sir,” he said, ‘‘and wants 
to see you.” 

I rose at once. 

‘¢ Perhaps, then, you had better stay with Gerard.” 

*¢ 1 will, sir ; for I think she wants to speak to you 
alone.” 

I entered her chamber. A candle stood on a chest 
of drawers, and its light fell on her face, once more 
flushed in those two spots with the glow of the unseen 
fire of disease. Her eyes, too, glittered again, but the | 
fierceness was gone, and only the suffering remained. 
I drew a chair beside her, and took her hand, She 
yielded it willingly, even returned the pressure of 
kindness which I offered to the thin trembling fingers. 

** You are too good, sir,” she said. ‘‘I want to 
tell you all. He promised to marry me. I believed 
him. But I did very wrong. And I have been a 
bad mother, for I could not keep from seeing his face 
iv Gerard’s. Gerard was the name he told me to call 
him when I had to write to him, and so I named the 
little darling, Gerard. How is he, sir ?” 

**Doing nicely,” I replied. ‘I do not think you 
need be at all uneasy about him now.” 

‘“*Thank God. I forgive his father now with all 
my heart. I feel it easier since I saw how wicked I 
could be myself. And I feel it easier, too, that I | 
have not long to live. I forgive him with all my 
heart ; and I will take no revenge. I will not tell 
one who he is. I have never told any one yet. But 
Z will tell you. His name is George Everard—Cap- | 
tain Everard. I came to know him when I was ap- | 
prenticed at Addicehead. I would not tell you, sir, | 
if I did not know that you will not tell any one. 
I know you so well that I will not ask you not. I 
saw him yesterday, and it drove me wild. But it is 
all over now. My heart feels so cool now. Do you | 
think God will forgive me ?” 

Without one word of my own, I took out my | 
pocket Testament and read these words :— 

‘** For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your hea- 
venly Father will also forgive you.” | 

Then I read to her, from the seventh chapter of | 
St. Luke’s gospel, the story of the woman who was a | 
sinner and came to Jesus in Simon’s house, that she | 
might see how the Lord hiwself thought and felt | 
about such, When I had finished, I found that she | 
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was gently weeping, and so I left her, and resumed 
my place beside the boy. I told Thomas that he had 
better not go near her just yet. So we sat in 
silence together for a while, during which I felt so 
weary an:| benumbed, that I neither cared to resume 
my former train of thonght, nor to enter upon the 
new one suggested by the confession of Catherine. [ 
believe I must have fallen asleep in my chair, for J 
suddenly returned to consciousness at a cry from | 
Gerard, I started up, and there was the child fast 
asleep, but standing on his feet in his crib, pushing 
with his hands from before him, as if resisting some 
one, and crying— 

“Don’t. Don’t. 


Go away, man. Mammy! Mr, 


| Walton !” 


I took him in my arms, and kissed him, and laid 
him down again; and he lay as still as if he had 
At the same moment, Thomas came 
again into the room. 

**T am sorry to be so troublesome, sir,” he said ; 
**but my poor daughter says there is one thing more 
she wanted to say to you.” 

I returned at once. As soon as I entered the 
room, she said eagerly :— 

**T forgive himn—I forgive him with all my heart ; 
but don’t let him take Gerard.” 

I assured her I would do my best to prevent any 
such attempt on his part, and making her promise to 
try to go to sleep, left her once more. Nor were 
either of the patients disturbed again during the 
night. Both slept, as it appeared, refreshingly. 

In the morning, that is, before eight o’clock, the 
old doctor made his welcome appearance, and pro- 
nounced both quite as well as he had expected to find 
them. In another hour, he had sent young Tom to 
take my place, and my sister to take his father’s, I 
was determined that none of the gossips of the vil- 
lage should go near her if I could help it ; for, though 
such might be kind-hearted and estimable women, 
their place was not by such a couch as that of Cathe- 
rine Weir. I enjoined my sister to be very gentle in 
her approaches to her, to be careful even not to seem | 
anxious to serve her, and so to allow her to get gradually 
accustomed to her presence, not showing herself for | 
the first day more than she could help, and yet taking 
good care she should have everything she wanted. 
Martha seemed to understand me perfectly ; and I 
left her in charge with the more confidence that I 
knew Dr. Duncan would call several times in the course 
of the day. As for Tom, I had equal assurance | 


| that he would attend to orders ; and as Gerard was 


very fond of him, I dismissed all anxiety about both, 
and allowed my mind to return with fresh avidity to 
the contemplation of its own cares, aud fears, and 
perplexities. a 

It was of no use trying to go to sleep, so I set out 
for a walk. 


XXVIL 
It was a fine frosty morning, the invigorating 
influences of which, acting along with the excitement 
following immediately upon a sleepless night, over- 
came in a great measure the depression occasioned by 
he contemplation of my circumstances. Disinclined 
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notwithstanding for any more pleasant prospect, I 
sought the rugged common where [ had so lately 
met Catherine Weir in the storm ani darkness, and 
where I had stood without knowing it upon the very 


verge of the precipice down which my fate was now | 


threatening to hurl me. I reached the same chasm 
in which I had sought a breathing space on that 
night, and turning into it, sat down upon a block 
of sand which the frost had detached from the wall 
above. And now the tumult began again in my 


mind, revolving around the vortex of a new centre | 


of difficulty. 

For, first of all, I found my mind relieved by the 
fact that, having urged Catherine to a line of conduct 
which had resulted in confession—a confession which, 
leaving all other considerations of my office out of 
view, had the greater claim upon my secrecy that it 
was made in confidence in my uncovenanted honour, 
—I was not, could not be at liberty to disclose the 
secret she confided to me, which, disclosed by herself, 
would have been the revenge from which I had 
warned her, and at the same time my deliverance. I 
was relieved I say at first, by this view of the 
matter, because I might thus keep my own chance 
of some favourable turn; whereas, if I once told 
Miss Oldcastle, I must give her up for ever, as I 
had plainly seen in the watch of the preceding 
night. But my love did not long remain skulking 
behind the hedge of honour. Suddenly I woke 
and saw that I was unworthy of the honour of 
loving her, for that I was glad to be compelled 
to risk her well-being for the chance of my own 
happiness ; a risk which involved infinitely more 
wretchedness to her, than the loss of my dearest hopes 
to me ; for it is one thing fur a man not to marry the 
woman he loves, and quite another for a woman to 
marry a man she cannot even respect. Had I not been 
withheld partly by my obligation to Catherine, partly 
by the feeling that I ought to wait and see what God 
would do, I should have risen that moment and gone 
straight to Oldcastle Hall, that I might plunge at once 
into the ocean of my loss, and encounter, with the full 
sense of honourable degradation, every misconstruction 
that might justly be devised of my conduct. For that 
T had given her up first, could never be known even 
to her in this world. I could only save her by en- 
countering and enduring and cherishing her scorn. At 
least so it seemed to me at the time; and, although 
I am certain the other higher motives had much to do 
in holding me back, I am equally certain that this 
awful vision of the irrevocable fate to follow upon the 
deed, had great influence, as well, in inclining me to 
suspend action. 

I was still sitting in the hollow, when I heard the 
sound of horses’ hoofs in the distance, and felt a fore- 
boding of what would appear. I was only a few 
yards from the road upon which the sand hill opened, 
and could see a space of it sufficient to show the per- 
sons even of rapid riders, The sounds drew nearer. I 
could distinguish the step of a pony and of two horses 
besides. Up they came and swept past—Miss Old- 


castle upon Judy’s pony, and Mr. Stoddart upon her 
How grateful 
And the hope arose in me 


horse, with the Captain upon his own. 
I felt to Mr. Stoddart ! 





that he had accompanied them at Miss Oldcastle’s 
request. 

I had had no fear of being seen, sitting as I was on 
the side from which they came. One of the three, 
however, caught a glimpse of me, and even in the 
moment ere she vanished I fancied I saw the lily-white 
grow rosy-red. But it must have been fancy, for she 
could hardly have been quite pale upon horseback on 
such a keen morning. 

I could not sit any Jonger. As soon as I ceased to 
hear the sound of their progress, I rose and walked 
home—much quieter in heart and mind than when I 
set out. 

As I entered by the nearer gate of the vicarage, I 
saw Old Rogers enter by the farther. He did not see 
me, but we met at the door. I greeted him. 

*¢ 1’m in luck,” he said, ‘* to meet yer honour just 
coming home. How’s poor Miss Weir to-day, sir ?” 

**She was rather better, when. I left her this morn- 
ing, than she had been through the night. I have 
not heard since. I left my sister with her. I greatly 
doubt if she will ever get up again. That’s between 
ourselves, you know. Come in.” 

‘Thank you, sir. I wanted to have a little talk 
with you.—yYou don’t believe what they say—that 
she tried to kill the poor little fellow?” he asked, 
as soon as the study door was closed bebind us. 

**1f she did, she was out of her mind for the mo- 
ment. But I don’t believe it.” 

And thereupon I told him what both his master 
and I thought about it. But I did not tell him what 
she had said confirmatory of our conclusions. 

**That’s just what I came to myself, sir, turning 
the thing over in my old head, But there’s dreadful 
things done in the world, sir. There’s my daughter 
been a-telling of me wi 

I was instantly breathless attention. What he 
chose to tell me I felt at liberty to hear, though I 
would not have listened to Jane herself.—I must here 
mention that she and Richard were not yet married, 
old Mr. Brownrigg not having yet consented to any 
day his son wished to fix ; and that she was, there- 
fore, still in her place of attendance upon Miss 
Oldcastle. 

ss There’s my daughter been a-telling of me,” 
said Rogers, ** that the old lady up at the Hall there is 
tormenting the life out of that daughter of hers—she 
don’t look much like hers, do she, sir ’—wauting to 
make her marry a man of her choosing. I saw him 
go past o’ horseback with her yesterday, and I didn’t 
more than half like the looks on him. He’s too like 
a fair-spoken captain I sailed with once, what was the 
hardest man I ever sailed with. His own way was 
everythink, even after he saw it wouldn’t do. Now, 
don’t you think, sir, somebody or other ought to in- 
terfere? It’s as bad as murder that, and anybody 
has a right to do summat to perwent it ” 

**T don’t know what can be done, Rogers. 
interfere.” 

The old man was silent. Evidently he thought I 
might interfere if I pleased. I could see what he was 
thinking. Possibly his daughter had told him some- 
thing more than he chose to communicate to me. I 
could not help suspecting the mode iv which he judged 








I can’t 
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I wight interfere. But I could see no likelihood be- | 


fore me but that of confusion and precipitation. In 
a word I had not a plain path to follow. 

‘Old Rogers,” I said, ‘I can almost guess what 
you mean. Ent Iam in more difficulty with regard 
to what you suggest than I can easily explain to you. 
I need not tell you, however, that I will turn the 
whole matter over in my mind.” 

*“‘The prey ought to be taken from the lion some- 
how, if it please God,” returned the old man solemuly. 
©The poor young lady keeps up as well as she can 
before her mother; but Jane do say there’s a power 
o’ crying done in her own room.” 

Partly to hide my emotion, partly with the sudden 
resolve to do something, if anything could be done, I 
said :— 

*¢J will call on Mr. Stoddart this evening. I may 
hear something from him to suggest a mode of action. 

**T don’t think you'll get anything worth while | 
from Mr. Stoddart. He takes things a deal tvo easy | 





like. He’ll be this man’s man and that man’s man 
both atoncet. I beg your pardon, sir. But he won’t 
help us.” 


‘‘That’s all I can think of at present, though,” I 
said ; whereupon the man-of war’s-man, with true 
breeding, rose at once, and took a kindly leave, | 

I was in the storm again. She suffering, resisting, | 
and I standing aloof! But what could Ido? She | 
had repelled me—she would repel me. Were I to | 
dare to speak, and so be refused, the separation would | 
be final. She had said that the day might come when | 
she would ask help from me: she had made no | 
movement towards the request. I would gladly | 
die to serve her—yea more gladly far than live, if | 
that service was to separate us. But what to do I | 
could not see. | 





Still, just to do something, even if | 
a useless something, I would go and see Mr, Stoddart | 
that evening. I was sure to find him alone, for he | 
never dined with the family, and I might possibly | 
catch a glimpse of Miss Oldcastle. 

I found litle Gerard so much better, though very 
weak, and his mother so quiet, notwithstanding great 
feverishness, that I might safely leave them to the 
care of Mary, who had quite recovered from her at- 
tack, and her brother Tom. So there was something 
off my mind for the present. 

The heavens were glorious with stars, —Arcturus and 
his host, the Pleiades, Orion, and all those worlds | 
that shine out when ours is dark ; but I did not care 
for them. Let them shine: they could not shine | 
into me. I tried with feeble effort to lift my eyes to 
Him who is above the stars, and yet holds the sea, 
yea, the sea of human thought and trouble, in the 
hollow of his hand. How much sustaiuing, although 
no conscious comforting, I got from that region 


Where all men’s prayers to Thee raised 
Return possessed of what they pray Thee, 


TI cannot tell. 


analysis of feeling—still less of religious feeling. But 


somehow things did seem a little more endurable 
before I reached the house. 

I was passing across the hall, following the ‘ white | 
wolf” to Mr. Stoddart’s room, when the drawing- 





| She would have me go with her. 


It was not a time favourable to the | 


room door opened, and Miss Oldcastle came half out, 
but seeing me drew back instantly. A moment after, 
however, I heard the sound of her dress following us, 
Light as was her step, every footfall seemed to be 
upon my heart. I did not dare to look round, for 
dread of seeing her turn away from me. I felt like 
one under a spell, or in an endless dream ; but gladly 
would I have walked on for ever in hope, with that 
silken vortex of sound following me. Soon, how- 
ever, it ceased. She had turned aside in some other 
direction, and I passed on to Mr. Sto:ldart’s room. 

He received me kindly, as he always did; but his 
smile flickered uneasily. He seemed in some trouble, 
and yet pleased to see me. 

“Tam glad you have taken to horseback,” I said, 
** It gives me hope that you will be my companion 
sometimes when I make a round of my parish. [ 
should like you to see some of our people. You 
would find more in them to interest you than per- 
haps you would expect.” 

I thus tried to seem at ease, as I was far from 
feeling, 

“*T am not so fond of riding as I used to be,” re- 
turned Mr. Stoddart. 

**Did you like the Arab horses in India ?” 

** Yes, after I got used to their careless ways. That 
horse you must have seen me on the other day, is very 
nearly a pure Arab. He belongs to Captain Everard, 
and carries Miss Oldcastle beautifully. I was quite 
sorry to take him from her, but it was her own doing. 
I think I have lost 
much firmness since I was ill.” 

‘¢ Tf the loss of firmness means the increase of kind- 
ness, I do not think you will have to lament it,” I 
answered. ‘* Does Captain Everard make a long 
stay ?” 

‘** He stays from day to day. I wish he would go. 
I don’t know what todo. Mrs, Oldcastle and he form 
one party in the house; Miss Oldcastle and Judy 
another ; and each is trying to gain me over. I don’t 
want to belong to either. If they would only let me 
alone !” 

‘¢ What do they want of you, Mr. Stoddart ?” 

‘Mrs. Oldcastle wants me to use my influence with 
Ethelwyn, to persuade her to behave differently to Cap- 
tain Everard. The old lady has set her heart on their 
marriage, and Ethelwyn, though she dares not break 
with him, she is so much afraid of her mother, yet 
keeps him somehow at arm’s length. Then Judy is 
always begging me to stand up for her aunt. But 
what’s the use of my standing up for her if she won’t 
stand up for herself ; she never says a word to me 
about it herself, It’s al] Judy’s doing. How am I 
to know what she wants ?” 

*‘T thought you saidejust now she asked you to 
ride with her ?” 

** So she did, but nothing more. She did not even 
press it, only the tears came in her eyes when I re- 
fused, and I could not bear that ; so I went against 
my will. I don’t want to make enemies, I am sure 
| I don’t see why she should stand out. He’s a very 

good match in point of property and family too.” 
‘‘ Perhaps she does not like him,” I forced myself 
say. 
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*¢ Qh! I suppose not, or she would not be so trou- | J udy took her hand from my arm, and with an almost 
° blesome. But she could arrange all that if she were martial stride the little creature walked up to the 
" inclined to be agreeable to her friends. After all I speaker, and stood before her defiantly. I could see 
_ have done for her! Well, one must not look to be them quite well in the fuller light at the end of the 
. repaid for anything one does for others. I used to | passage, where there stood a lamp. I followed slowly 
“ be very fond of her ; I am getting quite tired of her that I might not interrupt the child’s behaviour, which 
| miserable looks.” | moved me strangely in contrast with the pusillanimity 
: And what had this man done for her, then? He | I had so lately witnessed in Mr. Stoddart. 
* had, for his own amusement, taught her Hinvostanee;| ‘‘ Sarah,” she said, ‘‘ you know you are telling a 
. he had given her some insight into the principles of | lie. Grannie does not want me. You have not been 
| mechanics, and he had roused in her some taste for in the dining-room since I left it one moment ago, 
. the writings of the Mystics. But for all that re- Do you think, you bad woman, J am going to be 
. garded the dignity of her humanity and her | afraid of you? I know you better than you think. 
; womanhood, if she had had no teaching but what he | Go away directly, or I will make you.” 
, gave her, her mind would have been merely “ an un- She stamped her little foot, and the ‘‘ white-wolf ” 
‘ weeded garden that grows to seed.” And now he | turned and walked away without a word. 
I complained that in return for his pains she would not If the mothers among my readers are shocked at 
. submit to the degradation of marrying a man she did | the want of decorum in my friend Judy, I would just 
| not love, in order to leave him in the enjoyment of say, that valuable as propriety of demeanour is, truth 
: his own lazy and cowardly peace. Really he was a | of conduct is infinitely more precious, Glad should I 
: worse man than I had thought him. Clearly he | be to think that the even tenour of my children’s good 
would not help to keep her in the right path, not even | manners could never be interrupted, except by such 
interfere to prevent her from being pushed into the | righteous indignation as carried Judy beyond the 
’ wrong one. But perhaps he was only expressing his | strict bounds of good breeding. Nor could I find it 
own discomfort, not giving his real judgment, and I | in my heart to rebuke her wherein she had been wrong. 
t might be censuring him too hardly. In the face of her courage and uprightness, the fault 
‘¢ What will be the result, do you suppose?” I | was so insignificant that it would have been giving it 
4 asked. altogether undue importance to allude to it at all, 
. “TI can’t tell. Sooner or later she will have to | and might weaken her confidence in my sympathy 
| give in to her mother. Everybody does. She might | with her rectitude, When I joined her she put her 
‘ yield with a good grace.” hand in mine, and so walked with me down the stair 
‘*She must do what she thinks right,” I said. | and out at the front door. 
q “And you, Mr. Stoddart, ought to help her to do ‘‘ You will take cold, Judy, going out like that,” 
[ what is right. You surely would not urge her to | I said. 
: marry a man she did not love.” “‘T am in too great a passion to take cold,” she 
‘ “Well, no ; not exactly urgeher. And yet society | answered. ‘‘ But I have no time to talk about that 
| does not object to it. It is an acknowledged arrange- | creeping creature.—Auntie doesn’t like Captain Ever- 
, ment, common enough. | ard; and Grannie keeps insisting on it that she shall 
“*Society is scarcely an interpreter of the Divine | have him whether she likes him or not. Now do 
‘ will, Society will honour vile things enough, so long | tell me what you think.” 
; as the doer has money suflicient to clothe them ina/ ‘‘I do not quite understand you, my child.” 
grace not their own. There is a God’s-way of doing “T know Auntie would like to know what you 
everything in the world, up to marrying, or down to | think. But I know she will never ask you herself. 
" paying a bill.” So I am asking you whether a lady ought to marry a 
a ‘* Yes, yes. I know what you would say; and I | gentleman she doves not like, to please her mother.” 
‘ suppose you are right. I will not urge any opinion “Certainly not, Judy. It is often wicked, and 
. of mine. Besides, we shall have a little respite soon, | always a mistake.” 
t for he must join his regiment in a day or two.” ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Walton. I will tell her. She 
“ It was some relief to hear this. But I could not | will be glad to hear you say so, I know.” 
t with equanimity prosecute a conversation having Miss ‘¢Mind you tell her you asked me, Judy. I 
t Oldcastle for the subject of it, and presently took my | should not like her to think I had been interfering, 
. leave. | you know.” 
I As I walked through one of the long passages, but | “ Yes, yes ; I know quite well. I will take care. 
dimly lighted, leading from Mr. Stoddart’s apartment | Thank you. He’s going to-morrow, Good night.” 
. to the great staircase, I started at a light touch on She bounded into the house again, and I walked 
my arm. It was from Judy’s hand. away down the avenue, I saw and felt the stars 
. ** Dear Mr. Walton ” she said, and stopped. now, for hope had come again in my heart, and I 
a For at the same moment appeared at the further | thanked the God of hope. ‘Our minds are small 
+ end of the passige towards which I had been advanc- | because they are faithless,” I said to myself. “ If 
a“ ing, a figure of which little more than a white face | we had faith in God, as our Lord tells us, our hearts 
y was visible ; and the voice of Sarah, through whose | would share in his greatness and peace. For we 
softness always ran a harsh thread that made it un- | should not then be shut up in ourselves, but would 
mistakeable, said, walk abroad in Him.” And with a light step and a 
* Miss Judy, your grandmamma wants you.” light heart I went home. 
— 
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Very severe weather came, and much sickness 
followed, chiefly amongst the poorer people, who can 
so ill keep out the cold. Yet some of my well-to-do 
parishioners were laid up likewise—amongst others 
Mr. Boulderstone, who had an attack of pleurisy. I 
had grown quite attached to Mr. Boulderstone by this 
time, not because he was what is called interesting, for 
he was not ; not because he was clever, for he was not ; 
not because he was well-read, for he was not; not 
because he was possessed of influence in the parish, 
though he had that influence ; but simply because he 
was true: he was what he appeared, felt what he 
professed, did what he said ; appearing kind, and 
feeling and acting kindly. Such a man is rare and 
precious, were he as stupid as the Welsh giant in 
*‘ Jack the Giant-Killer.” I could never see Mr. 
Boulderstone a mile off, but my heart felt the warmer 
for the sight. Even in his great pain he seemed to 
forget himself as he received me, and to gain comfort 
from my mere presence. I could not help regarding 
him as a child of heaven, to be treated with the more 
reverence that he had the less aid to his goodness 
from his slow understanding. It seemed to me that 
the angels might gather with reverence around such a 
man, to watch the gradual and tardy awakening of 
the intellect in one in whom the heart and the con- 
science had been awake from the first. The latter 
safe, they at least would see well that there was no 
fear for the former. Intelligence is a consequence of 
love ; nor is there any true intelligence without it. 

But I could not help feeling keenly the contrast 
when I went from his warm, comfortable, well- 
defended chamber, in which every appliance that could 
alleviate suffering or aid recovery was at hand, like a 
castle well appointed with arms and engines against the 
inroads of wiuter and his yet colder ally Death,—when, 
I say, I went from his chamber to the cottage of the 
Tomkinses, and found it, as it were, lying open and 
bare to the enemy. What holes and cracks there 
were about the door, through which the fierce wind 
rushed at once into the room to attack the aged feet 
and hands and throats! There were no defences of 
three-fold draperies, and no soft carpet on the brick 
floor,—only a small rug which my sister had carried 
them laid down before a weak-eyed little fire, that 
seemed to despair of making anything of it against the 
huge cold that beleaguered and invaded the place. 
True, we had had the little cottage patched up. The 
two Thomas Weirs had been at work upon it for a 
whole day and a-half in the first of the cold weather 
this winter ; but it was like putting the new cloth on 
the old garment, for fresh places had broken out, and 
although Mrs, Tomkins had fought the cold well with 
what rags she could spare, and an old knife, yet such 
razor-edged winds are hard to keep out, and here she 
was now lying in bed, and breathing hard, like the 
sore-pressed garrison which had retreated to its last 
defence, the keep of the castle. Poor old Tomkins 
sat shivering over the little fire. 

** Come, come, Tomkins ! this won’t do,” I said, as 
I caught up a broken shovel that would have let a 
lump as big as one’s fist through a hole in the middle 









of it. ‘* Why don’t you burn your coals in weather 
like this? Where do you keep them ? 

It made my heart ache to see the little heap in a 
box hardly bigger than the chest of tea my sister 
brought from London with her. I threw half of it on 
the fire at once. 

**Deary me, Mr. Walton! you are wasteful, sir. 
The Lord never sent his good coals to be used that 
way.” 

‘He did though, Tomkins,” I answered. ‘ And 
He'll send you a little more this evening, after I get 
home. Keep yourself warm, man. This world’s cold 
in winter, you know.” 

*¢ Indeed, sir, I know that. And I’m like to know 
it better afore long. She’s going,” he said, pointing 
over his shoulder with his thumb towards the bed 
where his wife lay. 

I went to her. I had seen her several times within 
the last few weeks, but had observed nothing to make 
me consider her seriously ill. I now saw at a glance 
that Tomkins was right. She had not long to live. 

“T am sorry to see you suffering so much, Mrs, 
Tomkins,” I said. 

**T don’t suffer so wery much, sir; though to be 
sure, it be hard to get the breath into my body, sir. 
And I do feel cold-like, sir.” 

*¢ I’m going home directly, and I’ll send you down 
another blanket. It’s much colder to-day than it was 
yesterday.” 

“Tt’s not weather-cold, sir, wi’ me. It’s grave- 
cold, sir. Blankets won’t do me no good, sir. I 
can’t get it out of my head how perishing cold I shall 
be when I’m under the mould, sir ; though I oughtn’t 
to mind it when it’s the will o’ God—till the resur- 
rection, sir.” 

*¢ But it’s not the will of God, Mrs. Tomkins.” 

‘¢ Ain’t it, sir? Sure I thought it was.” 

‘You believe in Jesus Christ, don’t you, Mra 
Tomkins ?” 

*‘ That I do, sir, with all my heart.” 

*€ Well, He says that whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Him shall never die.” 

‘¢ But, you know, sir, everybody dies. I must die, 
and be laid in the churchyard, sir. And that’s what 
I don’t like.” 

‘¢ But I say that is all a mistake. You won’t die. 
Your body will die, and be laid away out of sight ; 
but you will be awake, alive, more alive than you are 
now, a great deal.” 

And here let me interrupt the conversation to re- 
mark upon the great mistake of teaching children that 
they have souls. The consequence is, that they think 
of their souls as of something which is not themselves. 
For what a man has cannot be himself. Hence, when 
they are told that their souls go to heaven, they think 
of their selves as lying in the grave. They ought to 
be taught that they have bodies; and that their 
bodies die; while they themselves live on. Then 
they will not think, as old Mrs. Tomkins did, that 
they will be laid in the grave. It is making altogether 
too much of the body, and is indicative of an evil 
tendency to materialism, that we talk as if we possessed 
souls, instead of being souls, We should teach our 
children to think no more of their bodies when dead 
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than they do of their hair when it is cut off, or of their 
old clothes when they have done with them. 

*¢ Do you really think so, sir?” said the old woman. 

‘¢Indeed I do. I don’t know anything about 
where you will be. But you will be with God—in 
your Father’s house, you know. And that is enough, 
is it not ?” 

‘¢Yes, surely, sir. But I wish you was to be there 
by the bedside of me when I was a-dyin’. I can’t 
help bein’ summat skeered at it. It don’t come 
nat’ral to me, like. I ha’ got used to this old bed 
here, cold as it has been—many’s the night—wi’ my 

man there by the side of me.” 

‘Send for me, Mrs, Tomkins, any moment, day or 
night, and [ll be with you directly.” 

‘“‘I think, sir, if I had a hold ov you?’ the one 
hand, and my man, there, the Lord bless him, in the 
other, I could go comfortable.” 

“Tl come the minute you send for me—just to 
keep you in mind that a better friend than I am is 
holding you all the time, though you mayn’t feel 
His hands. If it is some comfort to have hold of a 
human friend, think that a friend who is more than 
man, a divine friend, has a hold of you, who knows 
all your fears and pains, and sees how natural they 
are, and can just with a word, or a touch, or a look 
into your soul, keep them from going one hair’s- 
‘breadth too far. He loves us up to all our need, just 
because we need it, and He is all love to give.” 

“But I can’t help thinking, sir, that I wouldn’t be 
troublesome. He has such a deal to look after! And 
I don’t see how He can think of everybody, at every 
minute, like, I don’t mean that He will let anything 
go wrong. But He might forget an old body like me 
for a minute, like.” 

**You would need to be as wise as He is before you 
could see how He does it. But you must believe more 
than you can understand. It is only common sense 
todoso. ‘Think how nonsensical it would be to sup- 
pose that one who could make everything, and keep 
the whole going as He does, shouldn’t be able to help 
forgetting. It would be unreasonable to think that 
He must forget because you couldn’t understand how 
He could remember. I think it is as hard for Him to 
forget anything as it is for us to remember every- 
thing ; for forgetting comes of weakness, and from our 
not being finished yet, and He is all strength and all 
perfection,” 

— you think, sir, He never forgets any- 

I knew by the trouble that gathered on the old 
womau’s brow what kind of thought was passing 
through her mind. But I let her go on, thinking so 
to help her the better. She paused for one moment 
only, and then resumed—much interrupted by the 
shortness of her breathing. 

** When I was brought to bed first,” she said, “ it 
was o’ twins, sir, And, oh! sir, it was very hard, 
As I said to my man atter I got my head up a bit, 
‘Tomkins,’ says I, ‘ you don’t know what it is to have 
two on ’em cryin’ and cryin’, and you next to nothin’ 
to give ’em ; till their cryiu’ sticks to your brain, and 
ye hear ’em when they’re fast asleep, one on each 
side o’ you.’ Well, sir, I’m ashamed to confess it 








even to you ; and what the Lord can think of me, I 
don’t know.” . 

‘*T would rather confess to Him than to the best 
friend I ever had,” I said; **I am so sure that He 
will make every excuse for me that ought to be made. 
And a friend can’t always do that. He can’t know 
all about it. And you can’t tell him all, because you 
don’t know all yourself. He does.” 

** But I would like to tell you, sir. Would you 
believe it, sir, I wished ’em dead? Just to get the 
wailin’ of them out o’ my head, I wished ’em dead. 
In the court-yard o’ the squire’s house, where my 
Tomkins worked on the home-farm, there was an old 
draw-well, It wasn’t used, and there was a lid to it, 
with a hole in it, through which you could put a good 
big stone. And Tomkins once took me to it, and, 
without tellin’ me what it was, he put a stone in, and 
told me to hearken. And I hearkened, but I heard 
nothing, as I told him so. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘ hearken, 
lass.’ And in a little while there came a blast of 
noise like from somewheres. ‘ What’s that, Tomkins ?’ 
I said. ‘That’s the ston’,’ says he, ‘a strikin’ on 
the water down that there well.’ And I turned sick 
at the thought of it. And it’s down there that J 
wished the darlins that God had sent me ; for there 
they’d be quiet.” 

** Mothers are often a little out of their minds at 
such times, Mrs. Tonkius, And so were you.” 

*¢T don’t know, sir. But I must tell you another 
thing. The Sunday afore that, the parson had been 
preachin’ about ‘Suffer little children,’ you know, 
sir, ‘to come unto me.’ I suppose that was what put 
it in my head ; but I fell asleep wi’ nothin’ else in my 
head but the cries o’ the infants and the sound o’ the 
ston’ in the draw-well. And I dreamed that 1 had 
one o’ them under each arm, cryin’ dreadful, and was 
walkin’ across the court the way to the draw-well ; 
when all at once a man come up to me and held out 
his two hands, and said, ‘ Gie me my children.’ And 
I was in a terrible fear. And I gave him first one 
and then the other, and he took them, and one laid 
its head on one shoulder of him, and other upon 
vother, and they stopped their cryin’, and fell fast 
asleep ; and away he walked wi’ them into the dark, 
and | saw him no more. And then I woke cryin’, I 
didn’t know why. And I took my twins to me, and 
my breasts was full, if ye’ll excuse me, sir. And my 
heart was as full o’ love to them. And they hardly 
cried worth mentioning again. But afore they was 
two year old, they both died o’ the brown chytis, sir. 
And I think that He took them.” 

‘He did take them, Mrs, Tomkins; and you'll 
see them again soon.” 

*¢ But, if He never forgets anything r 

‘“¢T didn’t say that. I think He can do what He 
pleases. And if He pleases to forget anything, then 
He can forget it. And I think that is what He does 
with our sins—that is, after He has got them away 
from us, once we are clean from them altogether. It 
would be a dreadful thing if He forgot them before 
that, and left them sticking fast to us and defiling 
us. How then should we ever be made clean ? 
—What else does the prophet Isaiah mean when he 
says, ‘Thou hast cast my sins behind thy back’? 
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Is not that, where He does not choose to see them any 
more? They are not pleasant to Him to think of any 
more than to us. It is as if He said—‘I will not 
think of that any more, for my sister will never do it 
again,’ and so.He throws it behind his back.” 

** They are good words, sir. I could not bear Him 
to think of me and my sins both at once.” 

I could not help thinking of the words of Macbeth, 
*¢ To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself.” 

The old woman lay quiet after this, relieved in 
mind, though not in body, by the communication she 
had made with much difficulty, and I hastened home 
to send some coals and other things, and then call 
upon Dr. Duncan, lest he should not know that his 
patient was so much worse as I had found her. 

From Dr. Duncan’s I went to see old Samuel 
Weir, who likewise was ailing. The bitter weather 
was telling chiefly upon the aged. I found him in 
bed, under the old embroijery. No one was in the 
room with him. He greeted me with a’ withered 
smile, sweet and true, although no flash of white 
teeth broke forth to light up the welcome of the aged 
head, 

*¢ Are you not lonely, Mr. Weir?” I asked. 

** No, sir. I don’t know as everd was less lonely. 
I’ve got my stick, you see, sir,” he said, pointing to 
a thorn stick which lay beside him. 

**T do not quite understand you,” I returned, 
knowing that the old man’s gently humourous sayings 
always meant something. 

** You see, sir, when I want anything, I’ve only 
got to knock on the floor, and up comes my son out 
of the shop. And then again, when I knock at the 
door of the house up there, my father opens it and 
looks out; So I have both my son on earth and 
my father in heaven, and what can an old man want 
more ?” 

*¢ What, indeed, could any one want more ?” 

**Tt’s very strange,” the old man resumed after a 
pause, ‘‘ but as I lie here, after ’'ve had my tea, and 
it is almost dark, I begin to feel as if I was a child 
again. They say old age is a second childhood ; but 
before I grew so old, I used to think that meant only 
that a man was helpless and silly again, as he used 
to be when he was a child : I never thought it meant 
that a man felt like a child again, as light-hearted 
and untroubled as I do now.” 

** Well, I suspect that is not what people do mean 
when they say so. But Iam very glad—you don’t 
know how pleased it makes me, to hear that you feel 
so. I will hope to fare in the same way when my 
time comes.” 

*‘Indeed, I hope you will, sir; for I am main 
happy. Just before you came in now, I had really 
forgotten that I was a toothless old man, and thought 
I was lying here waiting for my mother to come in 
and say good-night to me before I went to sleep. 
Wasn’t that curious, when I never saw my mother, as 
I told you before, sir ib 

‘¢ It was very curious.” 

** But I have no end of fancies. Only when I 
begin to think about it, I can always tell when they 
are fancies, and they never put me out. There’s oue 
I see often—a man down on his knees at that cup- 
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for somewhat. And I wish he would just turn round 
his face once for a moment that I might see him, I 
have a notion always it’s my own father.” 

‘“*How do you account for that fancy, now, Mr. 
Weir ?” 

**Tve often thought about it, sir, but I never could 
account for it. I’m none willing to think it’s 
ghost ; for what’s the good of it? I’ve turned out 
that cupboard over and over, and there’s nothing there 
I don’t know.” 

** You're not afraid of it, are you?” 

**No, sir. Why should I be? I never did it no 
harm. And God can surely take care of me from all 
sorts.” 

My readers must not think anything is going to 
come out of this strange illusion of the old man’s 
brain, I questioned him a little more about it, and 
came simply to the conclusion, that when he was a 
child, he had found the door open and had wandered 
into the house, at the time uninhabited, had peeped in 
at the door of the same room where he now lay, and had 
actually seen a man in the position he described, half 
in the cupboard, searching for something. His mind 
had kept the impression after the conscious memory 
had lost its hold of the circumstance, and now revived 
it under certain physical conditions. It was a glimpse 
out of one of the many stories which haunted the old 
mansion. But there he lay like a child, as he said, 
fearless even of such usurpations upon his senses, 

I think instances of quiet unselfconscious faith are 
more common than is generally supposed. Few have 
along with it the genial communicative impulse of old 
Samuel Weir, which gives the opportunity of seeing 
He seemed to have been, 
and to have remained, a child, in the best sense of the 
word. He had never had much trouble with himself, 
for he was of a kindly, gentle, trusting nature; and 
his will had never been called upon to exercise any 
strong effort to enable him to walk in the straight 
path. Nor had his intellect, on the other hand, while 
capable enough, ever been so active as to suggest 
difficulties to his faith, leaving him, even theoretically, 
far nearer the truth than those who start objections 
for their own sakes, liking to feel themselves in a 
position of supposed antagonism to the generally 
acknowledged sources of illumination. For faith is 
in itself a light that lightens even the intellect ; and 
hence the shield of the complete soldier of God, the 
shield of faith, is represented by Spenser as “ framed 
all of diamond, perfect, pure, and clean,” (the power 
of the diamond to absorb and again radiate light being 
no poetic fiction, but a well-known scientific fact), 
whose light falling upon any enchantment or false 
appearance, destroys it ufterly : for 


‘¢ all that was not such as seemed in sight, 
Before that shield did fade, and suddaine fall.” 


Old Rogers had passed through a very much larger 
experience, Many more difficulties had come to him, 
and he had met them in his own fashion and over- 
come them. For while there is such a thing as truth, 
the mind that can honestly beget a difficulty must at 
the same time be capable of receiving that light of the 
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truth which annihilates the difficulty, or at least, of 


receiving enough to enable it to foresee vaguely some 
solution, for a full perception of which the intellect 
may not be as yet competent. By every such victory 
Old Rogers had enlarged. his being, ever becoming 
more child-like and faithful ; so that, while the child- 
likeness of Weir was the childlikeness of a child, 
that of Old Rogers was the childlikeness of a 
man, in which submission to God is not only a glad- 
ness, but a conscious will and choice. But as the 
safety of neither depended on his own feelings, but on 
the love of God who was working in him, we may 
well leave All such differences of nature and education 
to the care of him who first made the men different, 
and then brought different conditions out of them. 
The one thing is whether we are letting God have his 
own way with us, following where he leads, learning 
the lessons he gives us, 

I wished that Mr. Stoddart had been with me during 
these two visits. Perhaps he might have seen that 
the education of life was a marvellous thing, and, 
even in the poorest intellectual results, far more full 
of poetry and wonder than the outcome of that con- 
stant watering with the watering-pot of self-education 
which, dissociated from the duties of life and the 
influences of his fellows, had made of him what he 
was. But I doubt if he would have sven it. 

A week had elapsed from the night I had sat up 
with Gerard Weir, and his mother had not risen from 
her bed, nor did it seem likely she would ever rise 
again. On a Friday I went to see her, just as the 
darkness was beginning to gather. The fire of life 
was burning itself out fast. It glowed on her cheeks, 
it burned in her hands, it blazed in her eyes. But 
the fever had left her mind. That was cool, oh, so 
cool, now! ‘Those fierce tropical storms of passion 
had passed away, and nothing of life was lost. Re- 
venge had passed away, but revenge is of death, and 
deadly. Forgiveness had taken its place, and forgive- 
ness is the giving, and so the receiving of life. Gerard, 
his dear little head starred with sticking-plaster, sat 
on her bed, looking as quietly happy as child could 
look, over a wooden horse with cylindrical body and 
jointless legs, covered with an eruption of red and 
black spots. —Is it the ignorance or the imagination of 
children that makes them so easily pleased with the 
merest hint at representation? I suspect the one 
helps the other towards that most desirable result, 
satisfaction.—But he dropped it when he saw me, in 
a way so abandoning that—comparing small things 
with great—it called to my mind those lines of 
Milton :— 


‘* From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve, 
Down dropt, and all the faded roses shed.” 


The quiet child flung himself upon my neck, and the 
mother’s face gleamed with pleasure. 

“Dear boy!” I said, ‘I am very glad to see you so 
much better.” 

For this was the first time he had shown such a 
revival of energy. He had been quite sweet when he 
saw me, but until this evening, listless, 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I am quite well now.” And he 
put his hand up to his head. 








*¢ Does it ache ?” 

** Not much now. The doctor says I had a bad 
fall.” 

**So you had, my child. But you will soon be well 
again.” 

The mother’s face was turned aside, yet I could 
see one tear forcing its way from under her closed 
eyelid. 

‘*Oh I don’t mind it,” he answered. ‘‘ Mammy is 
so kind to me! She lets me sit on her bed as long as 
I like.” 

**Thatis nice. But just run to Auntie in the next 
room. I think your mammy would like to talk to 
me for a little while.” 

The child hurried off the bed, and ran with over- 
flowing obedience. 

**T can even think of him now,” said the mother, 
*‘ without going into a passion. I hope God will 
forgive him. Ido. I think He will forgive me.” 

‘** Did you ever hear,” I asked, ‘** of Jesus refusing 


| anybody that wanted kindness from Him? He wouldn’t 


always do exactly what they asked Him, because 
that would sometimes be of no use, and sometimes would 
even be wrong ; but He never pushed them away from 
Him, never repulsed"their approach to Him. For the 
sake of his disciples, He made the Syrophenician 
woman suffer a little while, but only to give her such 
praise afterwards and such a granting of her prayer as 
is just wonderful.” 

She said nothing for a little while; then mur- 
mured, 

*¢ Shall I have to be ashamed to all eternity? I do 
not want not to be ashamed ; but shall I never be 
able to be like other people—in heaven I mean ?” 

‘“‘If He is satisfied with you, you need not think 
anything more about yourself. If He lets you once 
kiss his feet, you won’t care to think about other 
people’s opinion of you even in heaven. But 
things will go very differently there from here. 
For everybody there will be more or less ashamed of 
himself, and will think worse of himself than he does 
of anyone else. If trouble about your past life were 
to show itself on your face there, they would all run 
to comfort you, trying to make the best of it, and 
telling you that you must think about yourself as He 
thinks about you; for what He thinks is the rule, 
because it is the infallible right way. But perhaps 
rather, they would tell you to leave that to Him who 
bas taken away our sins, and not trouble yourself 
any more about it. But to tell the truth, I don’t 
think such thoughts will come to you at all 
when once you have seen the face of Jesus Christ. 
You will be so filled with his glory and goodness and 
grace, that you will just live in Him and not in yourself 
at all.” 

“¢ Will He let us tell Him anything we please ?” 

‘‘He lets you do that now: surely He will not 
be less our God, our friend there.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind how soon He takes me now! 
Only there’s that poor child that I’ve behaved so 
badly to! I wish I could take him with me, I have 
no time to make it up to him here.” 

‘You must wait till he comes. He won’t think 
hardly of you. There's no fear of that.” 
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the idea of burdening my father with him.” 

‘¢ Your father will be glad to have him, I know. 
He will feel it a privilege to do somethiuvg for your 
sake. But the boy will do him good. If he does not 
want him, I will take him myself.” 

*€ Oh! thank you, thank you, sir.” 

A burst of tears followed. 

“He has often done me good,” I said. 

** Who, sir? My father?” 


‘*No. Your son.” 
*‘T don’t quite understand what you mean, 
sir.” 


*¢T mean just what I say. The words and be- 
haviour of your lovely boy have both roused and 
comforted my heart ayain and again.” 

She burst again into tears. 

‘¢ That is good to hear. 
that! The poor little innocent ? 
punishment ?” 

‘*Tf it were all punishment, we should perish utterly. 
He is your punishment ; but look in what a lovely, 
loving form your punishment has come, 
whether God has been good to you or not.” 

‘*If I had only received my »punishment humbly, 
things would have been very different now. 
do take it—at least I want to take it —just as He would 
have me take it. I will bear anything He likes, I 
suppose I must die?” 

**T think He means you to die, now. You are ready 


Then it isn’t all 


To think of your saying | 


and say | 


| for her own death. 
But I | we think healthily about ourselves. 





*¢ What will become of him, though? I can’t bear | for it now, I think. You have wanted to die for g 


long time ; but you were not ready for it before.” 

*¢ And now I want to live for my boy. But His 
will be done.” 

‘© Amen. There is no such prayer in the universe 
as that. It means everything best and most beautiful, 
Thy will, O God, evermore be done.” 

She lay silent. A tap came to the chamber-door, 
It was Mary, who nursed her sister and attended to 
the shop. 

‘*If you please, sir, here’s a little girl come to say 
that Mrs. Tomkins is dying, and wants to see you.” 

‘Then I must say good-night to you, Catherine, | 
will see you to-morrow morning. Think about old 
Mrs. Tomkins ; she’s a good old soul ; and when you 
| find your heart drawn to her in the trouble of death, 
| then lift it up to God for her, that He will please to 
comfort and support her, and make her happier than 
| health —stronger than strength, taking off the old worn 
| garment of her body, and putting upon her the garment 
of salvation, which will be a grand new body, like that 
the Saviour had when He rose again.” 

“IT will try. I will think about her.” 

For I thought this would be a help to prepare her 
In thinking lovingly about others, 
And the things 
she thought of for the comfort of Mrs. Tomkius, would 





| return to comfort herself in the prospect of her own 
| end, when perhaps she might not be able to think 
| them out for herself. 
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«« And they came unto the brook [Heb. nachal] of Eshcol, and cut down from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes ; and they bare it 
between two upon a staff.” —Numbers xiii. 23. 


I 


Wuenrg, in the purling streamlet’s track, had sprung 
Life and lush greenery from the sultry ground, 
A goodly vine-branch, with rare cluster hung, 
Two way-worn wanderers found. 


From the sweet-smiling valley where it grew, 
The vine-branch on a staff they tween them bare,— 
Earnest of that good land to all who through 
~The dreary desert fare. 


Who walk’d before, scarce saw, with straining eye, 
Its shadow flit upon the barren waste : 
Who walk'd behind, gazed on it ever-nigh, 
And could its dainties taste. 


But both must toil ’neath many a burning sun, 
And chide the changeless seasons of the wild ; 
And many a fight must each see lost and won, 
And live but in his child : 


Yea, pass away must many a weary year, 

Ere they possess that land of corn and wine, 
Ere they who wander in the desert drear 
Sit under their own vine. 


No more by hunger, nor by thirst distrest, 
Then shall they drink of that life-giving rill, 
Dwell safely in the land, and be at rest, 
And take and eat their fill. 





Il. 
Christ is this goodly vine-branch : patriarch gray 
Long through the world’s drear desert wander'd sad, 
Bearing the heat and burden of the day, — 
Then found Him, and was glad. 


As—after parch’d waste found in valley fair, 
That hath its verdure from some purling stream— 
Shows goodly vine-branch hung with cluster rare, 
Such Christ in patriarch’s dream. 


Christ is this goodly vine-branch : they of old 
Saw fitfully a shadow of his face ; 
The Branch himself, rare-fruited, we behold, 
And taste, and know his grace. 


Yet we but know in part: much toil, much woe, 
Must ws unto the Land of Promise bring ; 
We must encounter many a ghostly foe, 
And Death’s relentless sting : 


ad 
Yea, time shall be no more, earth pass away, 
Ere we the Vine in all his beauty see, 
Ere we, who through the world’s drear desert stray, 
Sit under our own Tree. 





Hunger and thirst for righteousness shall we 
Not then : for Christ shall give us of his store 
To drink,—yea, Life's pure stream itself; and He 
Shall feed us evermore. 
JoHN Hoskyns ABRAHALL 
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‘To the weary!” Many a one listens at the 
word. To many aone it is like a personal salutation ; 
the next thing to naming the name. No one, per- 
haps, would take in a single letter with only the 
superscription of our article upon it, as though it were 
intended for himself. But when the address is gene- 
ral, when it is made to a large constituency, each one 
of the multitude thus described and addressed is 
almost as ready to listen to the communication as 
though it had been sent to him under his own name. 
Hardly any experience is more common among men 
than that of weariness. The causes of it are very 
manifold ; and the degrees of it range from utter ex- 
haustion, bordering on blank despair, up to its slightest | 
forms and appearances, when it seems no more than a | 
passing shadow. But, whatever be its causes, and | 
whatever its degree, weariness is a state which, more 
than most other states, inclines a man to listen—not 
indeed to the strife of tongues and the shock of con- 
flict, and all the hot surgings and wild stir of life, 
which are heard by a weary man with pleasure only 
when they come in softeued murmurs as from dis- 
tance, but—eagerly to any words spoken expressly and 
fitly to himself. A weary man is, in some respects, 
a wuch better hearer than a working-man. Strength 
is bold ; weariness is tender. Strength uses the arm, 
the foot, the tongue, the brain ; weariness is all ear 
and heart. She sits by life’s way-side, with feeble 
pulse and lack-lustre eye, heedless apparently of all that 
may come and go, of all that may rise or fall in the 
world about her ; but let any one speak tenderly to 
her, and although there will in the nature of the case 
be no passionate and pronounced indications of her 
interest, she will listen, as the long-parched earth may 
be supposed to listen to the patter of the falling rain. 
She will open the exhausted fountains of being and 
“receive,” which is only less ‘‘ blessed” than ‘* to 
give.” 

God in his word speaks often to the weary. ‘* At 
sundry times and in divers manners.” This, simply 
as a general consideration, and apart from the par- 
ticular messages delivered, should bring some conso- 
lation and nourishment to those who are thus addressed, 
Surely it is a reviving thing to know that this extreme 
condition of our human experience, this condition of 
disadvantage, inability, prostration, is tenderly recog- 
nised and fully provided for. He who never wearies, 
whose light is never lost in shadow, whose emotion is 
in unsubsiding fulness, whose existence is everlasting 
strength, looks to the weary among men, pities them, 
makes gracious provision for their strengthening. The 
knowledge of this ought to be comfort and strength 
to weak and weary spirits, There may be failure in 
the administration of the provided help. Even those 
among us who are appointed to give the consolation, 
lacking wisdom, or lacking tenderness, may fail to 
give it in particular instances, in any sensible or help- 
ful measure. But it is provided, and He who means 
it to be given will find some way to accomplish his 








purpose, The great “river” of his love flows into 


THE WEARY. 


innumerable *‘ streams,” which not only *‘ make glad 
the city of God,” but which find their way to the 
‘*desert” places far and near, making ‘the wilder- 
ness ” of weary lonely spirits ‘like Eden, and their 
desert like the garden of the Lord.” The very thought 
of this is reviving—the thought of what lies behind 
all our human endeavours to express and communi- 
cate. These endeavours may fail in part or entirely, 
and yet— 
*‘ The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden green and herbage crown’d, 

And streams shall murmur all around.” 

But let us at least try to direct some of these 
streams towards those who are athirst ; or, what will 
be in result the same, let us try to guide the faltering 
steps of those who need to drink of them to the 
channels where they flow. 


co 

To ** him that is weary” by the overtoil of life, we 
have some ‘‘ words in season” to speak. Of course 
we are not alluding simply to bodily fatigue, and that 
sympathetic gentle exhaustion of the spirit, which are 
the natural results of a certain measure of activity. 
No word of comfort is needed for a state like that. 
For such a condition of mind and body ample com- 
pensation is given in the rest which the evening brings. 
It is wholesome, it is almost delightful to be mode- 
rately weary with honest labour of any kind when we 
can sink back into untroubled rest. It is the over- 
toil that brings the distressing weariness, And there 
is so much of that now-a-days! All kinds of industries 
and enterprises are pushed on, as far as may be, by 
all kinds of activities and devices. Human strength, 
of muscle, brain, and will, is calculated and used 
much as the power of a steam-engine is tested and 
applied. More than that. Four a steam-engine can- 
not be pushed beyond its power. Not one atom or 
pulsation of force can be got out of it that is not fairly 
in it. You cannot deal unfairly by it. You cannot 
draw out of the ultimate fountains of force in nature. 
They are kept iu such entire secrecy, and so closely 
under the hand of the Almighty, that no man can 
avail himself of them, or, indeed, even approach them. 
It is otherwise with the human being. The force here 
is not merely mechanical ; it is vital. It is not 
merely statical or dynamical pressure ; it is life. It 
is life under the control of will which is free. Here 
the fountains are open to theman. He can draw too 
much out of them ; he does many a time. The life 
that would run on to three-score years and ten, and 
even beyond, in some freshness, is spent and gone at 
fifty. Under the pressure of modern necessities men 
do draw from the organic springs during one day more 
than ought to be taken out for the day. To usea 
homely image, they sink the bucket deep down into 
the well of life, and draw it fast up, brimming ; then 
sink it down again, and yet again, until the well is 
dry. Or—to use auvother familiar figure—they draw 
out of the account current in the bank of their 
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** What will become of him, though? I can’t bear 
the idea of burdening my father with him.” 

‘¢ Your father will be glad to have him, I know. 
He will feel it a privilege to do something for your 
sake. But the boy will do him good. If he does not 
want him, I will take him myself.” 

‘© Oh! thank you, thank you, sir.” 

A burst of tears followed. 

“ He has often done me good,” I said, 

*¢ Who, sir? My father?” 

‘*No. Your son.” 

**T don’t quite understand what you mean, 
sir.” 

**T mean just what I say. The words and be- 
haviour of your lovely boy have both roused and 
comforted my heart again and again.” 

She burst again into tears. 

** That is good to hear. 
that! The poor little innocent ? 
punishment ?” 

‘*Tf it were all punishment, we should perish utterly. 
He is your punishment ; but look in what a lovely, 
loving form your punishment has come, 
whether God has been good to you or not.” 

‘©If I had only received my »punishment humbly, | 
things would have been very different now. But I | 
do take it—at least I want to take it —just as He would 
have me take it. I will bear anything He likes. I | 
suppose I must die?” | 

**T think He means you to die, now. You are ready 


Then it isn’t all 


To think of your saying | 


and say | 


for it now, I think. 
| long time ; but you were not ready for it before.” 

*¢ And now I want to live for my boy. But His 
will be done.” 

‘© Amen. There is no such prayer in the universe 
as that. It means everything best and most beautiful, 
Thy will, O God, evermore be done.” 

She lay silent. A tap came to the chamber-door, 
It was Mary, who nursed her sister and attended to 
the shop. 

‘*If you please, sir, here’s a little girl come to say 
that Mrs. Tomkins is dying, and wants to see you.” 

‘*Then I must say good-night to you, Catherine, I 
will see you to-morrow morning. Think about old 
Mrs. Tomkins ; she’s a good old soul ; and when you 
find your heart drawn to her in the trouble of death, 
then lift it up to God for her, that He will please to 
comfort and support her, and make her happier than 
| health —stronger than strength, taking off the old worn 
| garment of her body, and putting upon her the garment 
| of salvation, which will be a grand new body, like that 
| the Saviour had when He rose again.” 

“IT will try. I will think about her.” 

For I thought this would be a help to prepare her 
for her own death. In thinking lovingly about others, 
we think healthily about ourselves. And the things 
she thought of for the comfort of Mrs. Tomkius, would 
return to comfort herself in the prospect of her own 
end, when perhaps she might not be able to think 
them out for herself. 
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** And they came unto the brook [Heb. nachal] of Eshcol, and cut dow 
tween two upon a sti 


2 
Wuerz, in the purling streamlet’s track, had sprung 
Life and lush greenery from the sultry ground, 
A goodly vine-branch, with rare cluster hung, 
Two way-worn wanderers found. 


From the sweet-smiling valley where it grew, 
The vine-branch on a staff they tween them bare,— 
Earnest of that good land to all who through 
The dreary desert fare. 


Who walk’d before, scarce saw, with straining eye, 
Its shadow flit upon the barren waste : 
Who walk'd behind, gazed on it ever-nigh, 
* And could its dainties taste. 


But both must toil ’neath many a burning sun, 
And chide the changeless seasons of the wild ; 
And many a fight must each see lost and won, 
And live but in his child : 


Yea, pass away must many a weary year, 

Ere they possess that land of corn and wine, 
Ere they who wander in the desert drear 
Sit under their own vine. 


No more by hunger, nor by thirst distrest, 
Then shall they drink of that life-giving rill, 
Dwell safely in the land, and be at rest, 
And take and eat their fill. 





n from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes; and they bare it 
uff." — Numbers xiii. 23. 


II. 
Christ is this goodly vine-branch : patriarch gray 
Long through the world’s drear desert wander'd sad, 
Bearing the heat and burden of the day, — 
Then found Him, and was glad. 


As—after parch’d waste found in valley fair, 
That hath its verdure from some purling stream— 
Shows goodly vine-branch hung with cluster rare, 
Such Christ in patriarch’s dream, 


Christ is this goodly vine-branch : they of old 
Saw fitfully a shadow of his face ; 
The Branch himself, rare-fruited, we behold, 
And taste, and know his grace. 


Yet we but know in part: much toil, much woe, 
Must ws unto the Land of Promise bring ; 
We must encounter many a ghostly foe, 
And Death’s relentless sting : 
= 
Yea, time shall be no more, earth pass away, 
Ere we the Vine in all his beauty see, 
Ere we, who through the world’s drear desert stray, 
Sit under our own Tree. 





Hunger and thirst for righteousness shall we 
Not then : for Christ shall give us of his store 
To drink,—yea, Life’s pure stream itself; and He 
Shall feed us evermore. 
JouN Hoskyns ABRAHALL 


You have wanted to die for g 
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To the weary!” Many a one listens at the 
word. To many aone it is like a personal salutation ; 
the next thiug to naming the name. No one, per- 
haps, would take in a single letter with only the 
superscription of our article upon it, as though it were 
intended for himself. But when the address is gene- 
ral, when it is made to a large constituency, each one 
of the multitude thus described and addressed is 
almost as ready to listen to the communication as 
though it had been sent to him under his own name. 
Hardly any experience is more common among men 
than that of weariness. The causes of it are very 
manifold ; and the degrees of it range from utter ex- 
haustion, bordering on blank despair, up to its slightest 
forms and appearances, when it seems no more than a 
passing shadow. But, whatever be its causes, and 
whatever its degree, weariness is a state which, more 
than most other states, inclines a man to listen—not 
indeed to the strife of tongues and the shock of con- 
flict, and all the hot surgings and wild stir of life, 
which are heard by a weary man with pleasure only 
when they come in softened murmurs as from dis- 
tance, but—eagerly to any words spoken expressly and 
fitly to himself. A weary man is, in some respects, 
a much better hearer than a working-man. Strength 
is bold ; weariness is tender. Strength uses the arm, 
the foot, the tongue, the brain ; weariness is all ear 
and heart. She sits by life’s way-side, with feeble 
pulse and lack-lustre eye, heedless apparently of all that 
may come and go, of all that may rise or fall in the 
world about her ; but let any one speak tenderly to 
her, and although there will in the nature of the case 
be no passionate and pronounced indications of her 
interest, she will listen, as the long-parched earth may 
be supposed to listen to the patter of the falling rain. 
She will open the exhausted fountains of being and 
“receive,” which is only less ‘* blessed” than ‘‘ to 
give.” 

God in his word speaks often to the weary. ‘** At 
sundry times and in divers manners.” ‘This, simply 
as a general consideration, and apart from the par- 
ticular messages delivered, should bring some conso- 
lation and nourishment to those who are thus addressed. 
Surely it is a reviving thing to know that this extreme 
condition of our human experience, this condition of 
disadvantage, inability, prostration, is tenderly recog- 
nised and fully provided for. He who never wearies, 
whose light is never lost in shadow, whose emotion is 
in unsubsiding fulness, whose existence is everlasting 
strength, looks to the weary among men, pities them, 
makes gracious provision for their strengthening. The 
knowledge of this ought to be comfort and strength 
to weak and weary spirits, There may be failure in 
the administration of the provided help. Even those 
among us who are appointed to give the consolation, 
lacking wisdom, or lacking tenderness, may fail to 
give it in particular instances, in any sensible or help- 
ful measure. But it is provided, and He who means 
it to be given will find some way to accomplish his 
purpose, The great “river” of his love flows into 
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innumerable ‘‘ streams,” which not only ‘‘make glad 
the city of God,” but which find their way to the 
‘*desert” places far and near, making “the wilder- 
ness ” of weary lonely spirits ‘‘like Eden, and their 
desert like the garden of the Lord.” The very thought 
of this is reviving—the thought of what lies behind 
all our human endeavours to express and communi- 
cate. These endeavours may fail in part or entirely, 
and yet— 
** The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden green and herbage crown’d, 

And streams shall murmur all around.” 

But let us at least try to direct some of these 
streams towards those who are athirst ; or, what will 
be in result the same, let us try to guide the faltering 
steps of those who need to drink of them to the 
channels where they flow. 


ae 

To ** him that is weary” by the overtoil of life, we 
have some ‘ words in season” to speak. Of course 
we are not alluding simply to bodily fatigue, and that 
sympathetic gentle exhaustion of the spirit, which are 
the natural results of a certain measure of activity. 
No word of comfort is needed for a state like that. 
For such a condition of mind and body ample com- 
pensation is given in the rest which the evening brings. 
It is wholesome, it is almost delightful to be mode- 
rately weary with honest labour of any kind when we 
can sink back into untroubled rest. It is the over- 
toil that brings the distressing weariness, And there 
is so much of that now-a-days! All kinds of industries 
and enterprises are pushed on, as far as may be, by 
all kinds of activities and devices. Human strength, 
of muscle, brain, and will, is calculated and used 
much as the power of a steam-engine is tested and 
applied. More than that. For a steam-engine can- 
not be pushed beyond its power. Not one atom or 
pulsation of force can be got out of it that is not fairly 
in it. You cannot deal unfairly by it. You cannot 
draw out of the ultimate fountains of force in nature. 
They are kept iu such entire secrecy, and so closely 
under the hand of the Almighty, that no man can 
avail himself of them, or, indeed, even approach them. 
It is otherwise with the human being. The force here 
is not merely mechanical ; it is vital. It is not 
merely statical or dynamical pressure ; it is life. It 
is life under the control of will which is free. Here 
the fountains are open to theman. He can draw too 
much out of them; he does many a time. The life 
that would run on to three-score years and ten, and 
even beyond, in some freshness, is spent and gone at 
fifty. Under the pressure of modern necessities men 
do draw from the organic springs during one day more 
than ought to be taken out for the day. To use a 
homely image, they sink the bucket deep down into 
the well of life, and draw it fast up, brimming ; then 
sink it down again, and yet again, until the well is 
dry. Or—to use auvother familiar figure—they draw 
out of the account current in the bank of their 
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strength, day by day, more than nature puts into it. 


that should never be touched until the dying days ; 
and then of course they are ‘‘ weary,” very weary. 


You will allow that one right word to some who | 
are in this case, one seasonable word to these weary, is | 


a word of frank and strong remonstrance. You should 
not do this. You should not, willingly, extend and 
enlarge your affairs so much as to necessitate this 
excessive draft on normal organic strength. 


the needs of the children ; 
the future. I plead the law of God ; the higher ne- 
cessities ; the best examples ; the eternal certainties. 
I point you to the fact that you are over-drawing 
your account, and hastening a crisis. You are sink- 
ing the bucket too deeply into the well of your own 
life. You are shortening your days, and overclouding 
them with mist and rain. You are bringing on a 
weariness for which you never can have so much con- 
solation as you would have if it came on you law- 
fully. Yes—‘* Let a man strive lawfully,” and then 
—let him fear no results which can come, to others 
or to himself. There is a perfect Providence. There 
is an everlasting Love. All things work together for 
good to loving and obedient souls. 

But one is quite aware that in many cases it is 
hard to say where, exactly, the line is, beyond which 
a man ought not to go. One man is more capable 
naturally than another, and claims therefore a 
wider sphere. One man is in better health than 
another, and does not need to circumscribe the 
natural limits of activity. One man works in a 
better atmosphere than another, and amid happier 
social conditions. One man has a business which is 
greatly easier of transaction than that of another ; 
and so, amid these diversities and complications, it 
comes to pass, that many are weary, without, wit- 
tingly, having gone beyond what duty demands ; and 
many by a kind of necessity, out of which no way 
presents itself which duty would clearly sanction. 
Naturally, they would feel that hard measure was 
being meted to them, if, on the day of rest, when 
looking, among other things, at ‘“‘ words to the 
weary,” we should meet them only with the sharp 
message that they have been breaking the laws of 
God. But no. We have a word in season to those 
who are thus unwillingly overtaken in the fault of the 
age, to those who are weary by the overtoil from 
which, to them, there seems to be no escape. Work 
you must; then think how divine is work. Nothing 
is more divine than work, except love. ‘God is 
love.” God is known by work. © ‘* My Father work- 
eth hitherto.” He is working still, in every place, 
through every moment, in every visible thing—in 
the greening of the leaf, in the yellowing of the corn, 
in the kindling of the stars: in rolling rivers, in 
fluctuating seas, in breathing winds—in all the life 
that lives, in all the death that dies, God is working. 

Work is as proper to a human life as to the Divine. 
In “the image of God” possessed by the human 
being the activities have due place, and to a perfect 
development, doing is as necessary as knowing and 
loving. See how soon the new-created man is work- 


You | 
plead the example of others; the necessity of the | 
the uncertainties of | 


| 


| | ing ! ! 
They touch the deposit account, the far-down strength | 





We behold him rising into life under the hand 
and quickening breath of ‘God, and then—does he 
stand on sunny heights in all the radiance of perfec- 
tion, a spectacle to ‘angels, a picture to his successors 
among men? Does he recline on flowery banks, or 
sit, in meditative mood, in bowers of ease, gazing on 
the majestic hills which stand about the cradle of the 
human race, soothed by the birds, the wan/lering 
breeze, the rippling stream? ‘* And the Lord God 
took the man and put him into the garden of Eden, 
to dress it and to keep it.” At once he is appointed 
to work. The perfect life is not ‘still life.” It hag 
the glow of labour in it, and is exercised with the 
** light burden ” of a sinless care. For remember, this 
was before the fall. Labour—of head, and heart, 
and hand—is holy, is divine. People ‘sometimes 
speak of it as if it were the curse (which, indeed, in 
part it may be, when it is turned to ill account, or 
when it is hard, excessive, or unrequited), as if the 
direst earthly punishment God had in reserve for the 
erring man was this—‘*Go work in my vineyard.” 
No mistake could be greater. The curse fell on the 
ground for man’s sake, but never on the labour which 
tills it. That is the vanquisher of the curse. By 
that, blessed and sanctified, the curse shall be van- 
quished in fhe end, and Eden then will be, not in 
any one place, or here and there, but all the world 
over. A man working, therefore, working hard, in 
lawful work, putting forth his nature into a strenuous 
activity, and, in consequence, touched at times with 
a sad weariness, may, for his encouragement and cheer, 
think, and think truly, ‘I am like God in this, If 
I stir up the strength that is in me, if I work wisely 
and well, as wisely and as well as I know how, then 
I am in my little human measure like the ever-work- 
ing God. In this respect, if I will, I may be par- 
taker of the divine nature, and escape the corruption 
that is in the world through idleness. I am not like 
God in my weariness, for He fainteth not, and is 
never weary, but I am like Him in my work ; and it 
makes my weariness less to think that in these daily 
toils, rude and exhausting as they sometimes are, I 
yet have such a glorious fellowship.” 

Think, too, how this overtoil, which you cannot 
resist or control, tends, in some ways, to enhance the 
consolations and blessings of the gospel. It imparts the 
peculiar zest of contrast to all the mild, quiet, refresh- 
ing things of grace. It impairs perhaps the penetrative 
power, and may lessen therefore the amount of 
intellectual religious attainment. An overwrought 
man is not so likely to enrich himself in the treasures 
of pure thought. But then, on the other hand, his 
weariness, unless it be excessive, will be likely to add 
eagerness and quickness to the receptive faculties. It 
may seem a play upon the words, but we mean it as 
a literal and simple truth, that no receiver bs 80 
thankful and humble as “ an exhausted receiver.” As 
the dry ground drinks the rain—the parched plants 
stretching out their leafy hands for it, the flowers 
holding up their cups to catch it as it falls; as the 
over-heated room pulls in the vital air at every crevice, 
and at the open window in a stream—so the over- 


of the gospel, with peculiar avidity and relish. Because 


wearied spirit drinks in some of the si Bane | 
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work has been hard, rest is more restful. Because 
the week has been busy, the Sabbath stillness is more 
calm. Because other days have heat and stir and 
darkness in them, you are able to apostrophize your 
Sabbath and say, ‘“‘O day, most calm, most bright ! ” 
Many a promise finds you out in your weak and worn 
times, which you would not see, or seeing, fail to 
appreciate in times of full capacity and sufficiency. 
“Out of weakness” you “are made strong.” Lapsing 
sometimes into the helplessness of the little child, 
you enter into a very Kingdom of Heaven. 

Think, too, how all this earthly labour, when well- 
wrought, is instrumentally preparing, refining, sweeten- 
ing the heavenly rest. It may seem almost idle to 
make comparison between the entrance of one sinful 
man and that of another into heaven,—the rest will 
be so welcome to all, the joy so great toeach. But 
surely, in so far as heaven is rest after labour, it must 
be more delightful, at least for a season, and that 
probably not a brief one, to those who enter it from 
life-long toil and strife, than it can be to those who 
had, in their own allotment on the earth, become ac- 
customed to some beginning of its tranquillities, 
“ They rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them,” as it were increasing and deepening the 
rest, Fancy the arrival at the gate of the celestial 
city, at the same moment, of two spirits just released 
from earth and sin. One is a veteran from long and 
hard service, seamed and scarred in many a conflict, 
weary with many a long journey, to whom even death 
has been struggle and ‘‘ sacrifice.” The other is a 
gentle spirit who has dwelt much in calmness, had but 
little conflict, lived in the beauty of a lowly love, and 
who has just now awoke out of the sweet ‘‘ sleep” of 
death, and is waiting at the gate to enter into the 
everlasting peace. Each enters without challenge ; 
each is welcome home. But tell me not that the 
emotion of the one can be like that of the other. Ah, 
how delicious the “green pastures” to the feet that 
have trodden so many rough ways! How soothing 
“the still waters” to one who has had so many 
tossings amid the storms! Is it possible that gentle 
Tsaac, from his flocks and fields and eventide medita- 
tions, should enter “ the city of habitation,” and sink 
into the depths of its overcoming and abiding peace 
with that sense of unutterable satisfaction which is 
given to stormy Paul, who comes up from Titanic 
wrestlings, from ‘“‘journeyings,” ‘‘ prisons,” “ seas,” 
and ‘‘ deaths?” Be not weary, then, in the making 
of your own heaven ; for indeed you are making it, 
instrumentally, if only you are working aright. All 
earthly work is hallowed, and touched to finest issues 
in the heavenly world, if only the principle of it be 
right. Tospeak with plain applications,—you, skilled 
and cunning worker, you are shaping your destiny in 
the articles you construct, You, clerk and ready 
Writer, you are securing heaven in the figures of 
your calculation. You, busy trader, are buying 
it in what you buy, if you buy fairly, and con- 
firming the purchase by what you sell, if you sell 
fairly. You, far-looking merchantman, seeking goodly 
pearls until often you are weary in the search, 
and sometimes cannot but sigh, ** What a vanity it is!” 
whatever you may miss or find in your more imme- 








diate objects, whatever may come of the nearer earthly 
ventures, so you do all in love, and by divine law, 
you gain certainly at length a pearl of greater price 
than any to be found here, You, mother and mistress 
of the house, worn down each day, sometimes almost 
to literal fainting, with children, servants, visitors, 
cares, see you not what path you are treading? It is 
toilsome, secluded, and has no glory to the common 
sight, but it is taking you up step by step to fields of 
heavenly rest. You, servant, doing your duty well, 
perhaps amid many difficulties—the harsh words of 
an unreasonable mistress assailing you every day, the 
hasty temper of a fellow-servant trying yours, the 
lack of a tender sympathy in any fellow-creature who 
is near filling your heart sometimes with ‘‘ the drought 
of summer,”—think whose ‘‘servant” you are; from 
whose iips, in a while, you expect to hear, ‘* Well 
doue! Be ruler now.” And so of all others who are 
true. Hard work, when wrought in faith, has the 
grand function of preparing the worker for the fuller 
enjoyment of the heavenly rest. 


Il, 


To him that is weary, not so much by the hardness 
and excess of the labour of life, as by its commonness 
and comparative meanness, there is surely a word in 
season, There are undoubtedly many who are affected 
far more by what we call ‘‘ the drudgery of life” than 
by the positive severity of its tasks, It is not that 
they have not strength enough to do all that is to be 
done, but it is that what they do seems so little 
worth doing. They have strength and to spare ; 
strength which frets in the leash of circumstances, 
which goes off sometimes in murmurings and moanings, 
and which is apt even to darken into disdain of those 
ignoble conditions by which they feel so fettered and 
hindered as to their best development. For in pro- 
portion as they can think highly of their own nature, 
they are compelled to think unfavourably of their 
circumstances and their tasks. It seems strange to 
them that a divinely-gifted creature, carrying the light 
of immortality in his breast, and a mirror that reflects 
the image of God, and a heart that holds his love, and 
thoughts that keep company with his thoughts, should 
be set to such mean employment, and kept at it so 
long—figuring through endless calculations, talking 
superficial talk—of the weather, of the markets, of 
the news, of the quality of some piece of manufactured 
goods ; asking the same questions, saying the same 
things, smiling the same smile, a great many times 
each day ; trudging through the same streets, meeting 
the same people,—in short, going the same “ trivial 
round ” of life from day to day, with the same small, 
inappreciable results! O, it is wearisome! And in 
those moments when the soul is touched with ambi- 
tion, or moved by any of its great instinctive desires, 
the scene darkens almost into a prison, and the man 
in his own esteem is the poor prisoner pacing the dull 
weary rounds! It is wearisome, too, in scenes and 
walks of life still more private—in homes, How 
many must there be in this great forest of houses 
called ‘‘city”—how many, too, in villages and 
country places, to whom daily life is a daily burden, 
not because of the greatness, but because of the 
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littleness and obscurity of their duties, because they | 
have so little on which they can write the great name 
of Duty clearly? It seems all drudgery, triviality, 
nothing. 

What is the word in season here? Surely in part 
it is this—that life is noble and not common, We 
cannot indeed controvert the outer facts. They are | 
what they seem. Many things in the lives of Chris- | 
tian people are little in themselves—they could not | 
well be less. But they lose their littleness when they | 
are associated with the higher things in which true 
Christian life consists, and especially with that right | 
internal motive which consecrates all. If I am faith- 
fully serving Christ, does it really so much matter 
whether my hand holds a sceptre, a pen, or a spade ? 
—whether I touch thousands every day, or only shil- 
lings and pence ?—whether I meet many people, or 
only few }—whether my house is large or small !— 
whether my name is famous or utterly unknown? It 
is but ‘‘a little while,” and the stir and tumult of 
life, be it in high or low degree, will be over, the | 
drudgery all gone through, the commonness ended in 
the shining of eternal sublimity. Not where I am, 
but what Iam ; and, still more, what I am becoming, 
is the thing! Not what I do, but how I am doing | 
it! Not high or low in earthly place and estimate, 
but high or low in purpose, tone, temper! Now, | 
supposing that you are really in the place where Gud’s 
providence has put you, and that you are really | 
*‘called” to the duties (or as you say tasks and tri- | 
vislities) which wait for you every day—then call | 
them not ‘‘common.” God has ‘‘ cleansed” them. | 
He has prepared and appointed them for you ; and | 
they are at least as good as any other cireum- | 
stances would be for the accomplishment of life’s | 
moral ends, | 

If anything of nobler outward aspect can be inserted 
into your life, well. If you can have the seeming | 
commonness associated and relieved with something | 
visibly greater and better—some new task, endeavour, | 
friendship, possibility—well. But if not, we say again, | 
call not that life which God in his infinite wisdom | 
has appointed for you; which by his great redeeming | 
act He has purified ; which from the roll of his provi- 
dence is unfolding itself under his very eye ; which is 
quick with the stirrings of his Spirit ; which has the | 
seeds of immortal glory in its bosom: call it not | 
common. It is great, unless you make it little. It is | 
good, unless you make it evil, When God calls his | 
*‘kings” fram earth to heaven, He finds many of | 
them where Elijah found Elisha—at the plough : 
many where Samuel found David—with the sheep : 
many where the Saviour found Peter, James, and 
John—at the nets and the fishing. ‘‘The Lord 
seeth not as man seeth, for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.” 





Ii. 

A word in season now to him that is weary amid 
the perplexities and difficulties of life. By these, great 
spirit-weariness often comes—by the multitudinous 
character of life—by the multiplicity of things—by 


| is! 





the varieties of them. By their crossings and inter. 


crossings. By the sudden changes that come, so 
altering circumstances that duty cannot remain the 
same. Life, with those who are much in society, ig 
not simple. It is very complex. Civilisation, so far, 
seems to involve and necessitate complexity; but 
how to get through? How to consider each claim, 
that is a claim, and each person whose claim it is? How 
to make just, and no more than just, allowance, for 
peculiarities of disposition, for differences of judgment, 
and for ever-changing circumstances—how hard it 
And what a weariness it sometimes brings on! 
Let the scene be no larger than just a family of 


| ordinary size, and with no extraordinary circumstances 


or troubles in it—you have there the materials of a 
constant perplexity and of much _heart-weariness, 
Suppose that any member of that family, parent or 
child, wishes to do his or her duty fathfully and fully 
by all the rest, will it be quite easy? I do not think 
we at all know what a trouble we are to each other, 
at home : what shadows we cast (not designing it) on 
each other’s way : how hard we make to another the 
path that runs close by our own. Young people, do 


| you know what an anxious care you are, sometimes, 
| to father or mother ? How you load them with in- 


visible burdens, and perplex them with difficulties 


| which are none the less because they are not likely to 


explain or express them to you? Do you know what 


| an anxiety it sometimes is, simply to know, whether 


to speak or keep silence, whether to give advice or 
*‘hold their peace even from good ;” whether to act 
with authority, or wait in patience and prayer? And 
how, when they are doing all for the best, and have 
no complaint to make of you, and no heart-sorrow 
about you, they are yet, against their own will, 
wearied and worn out, with the ceaseless ministrations 
of love ? 

Then, if we go beyond the family, there are “ the 
cares of the world,” and all the perplexities of its 
business, the writing of difficult letters, the making 
important engagements and promises, the duties 
consequent on success or failure. There is the watch- 
ing of the action of others; and, in a word, all the 
flux and reflux of this ever-moving world. Surely 
it is not surprising, that, here and there at least, 
there should be a weary Spirit—one tired of cease- 
less bargain-making ; one sick almost to disgust 
with the daily necessity for watching against the 
guile and the over-reaching of others; one ready 
to say with Job, “‘I loathe it, I would not live 
alway.” 

The seasonable word—what shall it be? This, at 
any rate—Seek the Master’s feet. Besure you cast all 
your care on Him who careth for you. Be sure you 
take the help He is so near to give. Take each day 
fresh baptisms of his love ; by one quick thought you 
can bring it around you like the air. The unreserved 
communication of your difficulties ro Him will much 
endear and strengthen the bond of attachment between 
Him and you, and will also very likely make some 
crooked things straight and some rough places plain. 
‘‘ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently fur Him, and 
He shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” ‘In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
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EV. 


To him that is weary in well-doing there is a word in 
season. The whole of a good life is well-doing, in a 
sense, as we have seen. ll is religious, and nothing 
is “common.” Yet is there a clear enough distinction 
between higher and lower in every life. Labours 
undertaken and pursued exclusively with reference to 
spiritual ends are the highest of all. In quality, at 
least, they are superlative, But success does not 
always seem to attend them in anything like propor- 
tion to the time, the thought, the solicitude which are 
expended. Often there is apparently no success at 
all. ‘That which is wanting cannot be numbered.” 
Then ‘‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” The 
hands hang down, the knees are feeble, the eye is dim, 
the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint with 
sowing which is never followed by reaping, and with 
long waiting which never ends in joy. The word in 
season is—the old word which has cheered and de- 
livered so many in every age, which has nerved many 
a sinking arm, stayed many retreating steps, and 
brightened many a darkening field with the glow of 
new promise—the clear, bold, freshening word—‘‘ In 


- due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.” ‘*He that 


goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” May God fill every faithful, 
toilsome heart with the light and power of that undying 
promise. 


¥. 


To him that is weary with the strife—the great strife 
of every good man’s life, the strife with sin—there is 
a word in season. Every vital process in this world 
is subject to pause, blight, hindrance. Buds are 
nipped with frost. Green leaves are shrivelled with 
east wind. Young creatures pine and sicken some- 
times, and for a while do not grow. The most vital 
process of any is subject to the same vicissitude. The 
divine life in the soul grows in conflict, in aspiration, 
by hope, by endeavour. But every one knows— 
every one who has had much experience of this life— 
that there are times of pausing and uncertainty, even 
of apparent retrogression, when all that is past seems 
quite in vain, and the imagined progress has brought 
the soul circling round again, apparently to the very 
beginning. How discouraging is this! and how 
weariful to the spirit !—weariful to have the two prin- 
ciples still at war, as if the conflict would never end ! 
To have the ‘‘evil” still present, while striving to do 
the “good!” To have old misbelievings come back 
upon us, old fears revived, old swervings repeated ! 
Does it not sometimes seem as though there were no 
necessary perseverance of saints, or, at any rate, as if 
we are not saints persevering ? Ah, why are the serene 
heights, where walk the victors, clad in white, yet so 
far above us? Why is the progress so uncertain ? 
and when shall the struggle end at last? and where ? 
and how? In victory or in defeat ? 

The word in season is, PERSEVERE. ‘Be of good 
courage, and God shall strengthen your heart ; wait, 
I say, on the Lord.” Did you ever hear of a river 
which runs straight from its source to the sea? 


There is not such a one in the world. There are 
I1,.—4é. ° 





some which bend and turn and almost circle round 
again and again. Yet ‘all the rivers run into the 
sea” at length. What tree grows right up to heaven, 
never bending a branch to the wind, never losing a 
leaf in frost or gale? The largest, noblest trees are 
shaken with the greatest number of tempests, exposed 
to the winters of the greatest number of years. Is 
there a bird that can soar right upwards to the zenith? 
Not one. Even the eagle has some sinuosity and 
curving, however little it may seem, as he goes up the 
sky. Is there in God’s book or in any of men’s, re- 
corded life of any good man who grew up without 
one pause, without any fear or doubt, shadow or 
weariness? What is his name? Is it Jacob, who 
said, ‘*All these things are against me?” Is it 
Moses, who prayed in the deepest despondency, ‘ If 
not—blot me out of thy book?” Is it David, who 
so often “cried out of the depths?” Isit Elijah, who 
asked that he might die in the wilderness ? or Jonah, 
who repeated the prayer? or Peter, who sank in the 
waves he tried to tread, who wept in the dark night as 
he thought of the Master he had denied? or even the 
intrepid Paul, who certainly must have had his mourn- 
ful and despondiug moods (although perhaps only at 
considerable intervals), else it could hardly be written 
of him with such emphasis, that on one occasion, the 
sight of brethren who had come to meet him on the 
way, made him “thank God and take courage.” 
To be weary in such weariness is to be in good com- 
pany. Persevere. 


VE. 


The last word is to those ** who labour and are heavy 
laden,” with sin of which they would fain repent, from 
the guilt and power of which they would fain be de- 
livered ; who feel how heavy God’s hand is, who see 
how fiery is his law, whose moisture has become 
summer drought, who long for rest and cannot find it. 
And this is the word in season—not our word, nor 
even an inference of ours from his word ; but the very 
word of God the Saviour, —‘* Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Doubtless this, in the first instance, is the rest of a 
free forgiveness, without merit or price of any kind. 
Yet is it most closely associated with the new law of 
duty and obedience, “ Take my yoke wpon you.” It 
has often been observed and said that weary men find 
relief very pleasantly, not in the entire cessation of 
work, but in change of occupation. A book is seldom 
more pleasant than after a long walk. A walk is re- 
freshing after some continuance of mental occupation. 
The most sublime application of this principle is found 
when struggling men, weary at last of sin—not merely 
of its inconveniences and penalties, and through fear 
of its unknown results, but of its nature and its 
presence—come to Christ, to the sin-bearing, sin- 
forgiving, sin-consuming Christ, because He has invited 
all, and especially them to come; and, lo! He puts 
his *‘ yoke” upon them, a yoke which they are never 
to cast off : He weights them with his **burden,” which 
they are to carry for evermore. And this is rest— 
the rest of eternity—the very rest of God. 

Indeed, Christ and his yoke is the greatest and best 


| word we can speak to the weary of every kind, and 
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all the world over. There is not one of any of the 
classes which have been specified but will find relief 
from his particular trouble by taking the yoke and 
bearing the burden. ‘This holy service daily renewed 
will lessen the severities of overwork, will dignify the 
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commonness of life, will dissolve the coils of perplexity, 


will disperse the shadows of care, will invigorate ag 
nothing else can do the faltering purpose of obedience, 
will break the bands and blot out the stains of sin, 
and will fill all the life with sweetness, and gladness, 
and strength—for, ‘* His yoke is easy, and his burden 
is light.” ALEXANDER RAteztcu., 





THE ENGLISH HYMNS OF THE ELIZABETHAN ERA. 


‘¢ A HYMN isa singing angel, and goes walking through 
the earth, scattering the devils before it. Therefore, 
he who creates hymns imitates the most excellent and 
lovely works of our Lord God, who made the angels. 
These hymns watch our chamber door, they sit upon 
our pillow, they sing to us when we are awake, and 
therefore our Master was resolved to sow the minds of 
his young people with them as our beautiful Italy is 
sown with the seeds of all coloured flowers.” From 
the Gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic Sea—in the deep 
valleys among the purple Apennines—in the air- 
hung villages which gleam among the pine and 
chestnut trees on the southern slopes of the Alps—and 
even in queenly Florence, which a few years later sent 
the bold friar of San Marco to heaven in a chariot of 





fire, simple Italian ballads containing some of the | 
elementary truths of the Gospel were winning their 


gone to swell the noble army of martyrs, none were 
singers. The walls of our English prisons echoed 
the deep earnest tones of prayer, and voices de- 
claring defiantly for Christ’s truth against lying 
wrong, but no trace remains of such melodies as made 
the prison of Philippi ring, and startled the soldiers 
who guarded the dungeons where the followers of 
Huss suffered for the right. Protestantism rejoiced 
in the accession of Elizabeth,—the monks were cast 
out from the cloisters, and the leisure, of which the 
Latin hymns were the fruit, was no more—in the 
churches mass was no longer chanted, and the Bible 
was accessible in the vernacular ; but still the ‘‘ singing 
angels” were few, and appeared with wings so mar- 
vellously and grotesquely clipped, that they could 
not fly through the land, if indeed it be true, which I 
much misdoubt, that they were angels at all! The 


way among the common people with such rapidity | Latin hymns, with their wonderful pathos and beauty, 
that Antonio Sforza was hardly guilty of a poet’s| were banished from the churches, and people fell 


licence of speech when he wrote cf them as being as 
universal as those flower seeds which slept beneath 
the soil of his own fair land, And his beloved master 
Savonarola was right and wise when he trusted the 
truths which make men wise unto salvatiou to these 
airy messengers ; it was not the first time that God 
had chosen the weak things of the world to confound 





the mighty. So, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
in the chilly solemn hour of mist and darkness which 
preceded the daybreak, the white wings of these 
singing angels were glimmering here and there, and in 
some homes in which sorrow dwelt, and round which 
death hovered, and in some hearts which were mourn- 
ing for sin, there was a light, new, unearthly, and, 
perchance, feeble, yet one destined to shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

Thirty years later the German churches were ring- 
ing with the hymns of Luther, Eber, and Sachs, and 
the poetry of the Reformation, wedded to popular 
music, was sung in every household. By the middle 
of the sixteenth century the reformed hymnology of 
Denmark had assumed such a position as to call for a 
history from the pen of Thomisson, but still no an- 
swering voice from England told that the new doc- 
trines had reached the heart of the people. Yet 
England had been stirred by an impulse altogether 
new, and English piety might afford to forget the 
courtly and inauspicious rise of the Reformation in 
the days when the blood of the witnesses for Jesus 
Christ was scarcely dry upon the scaffol|s, and the 
ashes of the piles of Smithfield were hardly given to 
the winds; yet, of that goodly company which had 














back upon the Psalms of David done into verse by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, content, though under the 
clear shining of the Sun of the New Testament, to 
sing to the Head of the Church only in poetry in 
which the Name which is above every name is not 
found. 

This age, of which the hymnology is so scant and 
meagre, was the most brilliant in English literature. 
Round Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Raleigh 
clustered a host of lesser luminaries, any one of whom 
was worthy to be the sun of a duller era, Ima- 
gination, genius, thought, all flooded it with light 
—the lingering spirit of chivalry gave a singular state- 
liness to words which breathe the spirit of modern 
freedom and enlightenment ; and thought ranged over 
every field of fact, creation, and speculation, with a 
riotous strength never equalled. Of all the forces 
which combined to produce ‘‘ The Elizabethan Age,” 
the strongest was that spirit which breathed over 
England announcing freedom of religious thought. 
It appears at first sight singular that between the 
newly revealed spiritual world and the lingering pic- 
turesqueness of the middle ages, so few sparks of even 
tolerable sacred poetry slfduld have been struck out. 
But the Elizabethan age was not the golden age of 
Christ’s Church in England. The rigid ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy forced upon the country by the Queen had 
not a genial influence upon piety. While Catholic 
dissent was sternly repressed with one hand, the other 
was equally heavy on all Protestant departures from 
the stereotyped ecclosiastical polity, and if there was 
not the violent antagonism between the Old and the 
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New which rent Germany and Scotland at the same 
period, neither was there that hearty religious aban- 
donment and energy which flourish in the atmosphere 
of vehement differences. So complete was the external 
uniformity produced by the repressive influences of 
the government, that though Puritanism existed, it 
has not in any shape a place in literary history until 
the reign of James [. 

There was something manifestly unfavourable to 
hymn-writing in such an atmosphere, and it does not 
appear that the religion of the day felt any necessity 
for hymn-singing. There is a stereotyped piety, 
which even martyr fires cannot warm, and the staid 
Churchmen of that era to whom religion and a settled 
government meant one and the same thing, were not 
the men either to require or patronise unauthorised 
singing. Whatever be the cause, our forefathers 
seem to have been quite content with the absence of 
devotional poetry. The Latin hymns which breathed 
the strains of a warmer and more devout piety—the 
exquisite beauties of Bernard of Clugny and his 
namesake of Morlaix, were banished from the churches, 
and after Cranmer, who undertook the task of trans- 
lation and miserably failed, no person seems to have 
thought it worth while to make them accessible. It 
was not until 1562 that the version of the Psalms 
by Sternhold and Hopkins received the permissive 
authorisation of the Queen, and the popular element 
was re-introduced into worship. Not a single hymn 
suitable on the whole for public use has come down 
to us from this glorious reign, for the obvious reason 
that unlicensed singing was not permitted, and the 
devotional poetry for private use is not of a high order, 
This last conclusion is an unsatisfactory one, if the 
piety of an age is to be gauged in any measure by its 
hymnology, and most of all is it so in England, for per- 
haps the chiefest part which has been allotted to our 
English hymns is that of consoling, stimulating, and 
edifying individual believers. Sighs and prayers inarti- 


culate, wordless aspirations and hopes, experiences none | 
the less deep for being unspoken, all find expression | 


in our hymns, and will be uttered in them till the 


songs, often mingled with, and faltered through | 


tears here, are exchanged for those which tell only 
of victory. 
Although in our innumerable collections of hymns 


scarcely six survive of the reign of Elizabeth, we have | 
@ great interest in knowing on what species of poetry } 


the piety of our forefathers nourished itself, though 
the most of it has become obsolete. The first thing 


worthy of remark is, that the hymn-writers of this | 


period, Spenser, Raleigh, Gascoigne, Wotton, Wither, 


&c., were not men of the deep devotion and absorb- | 


ing piety of the German contemporary poets, and the 
English hymn-writers of the 18th century. Indeed 
there is occasionally such an incongruity between the 
hymns and the known character of the writers, as to 
warrant the’ supposition that some of them wrote 
merely because the fashion of the day demanded that 
poets and dramatists should show their versatility 
and eclecticism by an occasional exercise of their 
powers on sacred themes, This fashion ran riot at 
the Restoration, when men of infamous character 
indited litanies to the Spirit of truth and holiness, 





Oftentimes men stepped aside from the whirl of court, 
political, or military life, to write hymns ; and it may 
be believed that they came sometimes in all sincerity 
from hearts compelled to turn heavenwards for that 
earth had been made so blank and bare; but it is 
seldom that anything which gives the impression of 
being the spontaneous utterance of the spirit is to 
be found in the whole range of the Elizabethan 
hymns. Something of this is due to the stilted and 
fantastic style of the poetry of the period, and the 
fashion of far-fetched and subtle allusions, which were 
as great a tax upon the comprehension of the reader as 
upon the ingenuity of the composer. It appeared to 
| be the aim of poets to clothe their thoughts in quaint 
| and fanciful conceits of speech, hampered by rhyme 
|and metre of the most difficult and perverse de- 
scription. The style of Adam of St. Victor seemed 
to be the model of the hymn-writers, and we find 
| them reproducing his fanciful applications of Scrip- 
| ture, and imitating his inordinate use of types, with- 
| out those singular merits which made him the greatest 
| of the medieval hymnologists. A verse from ‘* A 
hymn to God my God,” by Donne, is one of the most 
favourable specimens which can be selected of the 
fanciful allusions to Scripture which mark many of 
the hymns : 
** We think that Paradise and Calvary, 

Christ’s cross, and Adam’s tree, stood in one place : 

look, Lord ! and find both Adams met in me: 

As the first Adam’s sweat surrounds my face, 

May the last Adam’s blood my soul embrace.” 








It was scarcely possible for the liveliest religious 
| feeling to take wing under the incumbrance of such 
| fetters. It is not wonderful that hardly any of the 
| hymns of the Elizabethan era survive, for the fashion 
| of the time was on them, and it has passed away ; 
and a stanza by Charles Wesley, or Oliver the Welsh 
blacksmith, stirs our spirits more than all the gran- 
diloquence of the ** Divine Poems” of Spenser, Dray- 
ton, and Gascoigne. 

It was an age of conceit and allegory, both in prose 
and poetry : conceits which in poetry attained their 
perfect caricature afterwards in the poems of Herbert 
| and Francis Quarles. The love of emblems was some- 
thing extraordinary, yet it is impossible to believe 
| that it took hold generally of our direct and matter- 
| of-fact English mind,—it seems rather that the 
emblematists and allegorists wrote for the enjoyment 
| of a choice few, and that their hymns even in their 
own day never were the property and delight of the 
many. In prose, Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘‘ Garden of 
Cyrus” still torments the curiosity and taxes the 
ingenuity of readers. In poetry there was hardly an 
| exception to the prevailing taste for the catching up 
| of remote resemblances, and the cunning invention of 
| them where none existed. The reader becomes ab- 
| solutely weary of the perverse conceits, laboured 
quaintness, contorted ideas, and ingenious symbolism 
| of the “Divine Poems” of Spenser, Wotton, Gas- 

coigne, Crashaw, Herrick, and others. Yet there is 
a charm in the strong thought which here and there 
struggles to develop itself through the medium of 
metaphor. Here is a fragment of a ‘* Midnight 
Meditation,” by King : 
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‘* The beating of thy pulse when thou art well 
Is just the tolling of thy passing bell. 
Niglit is thy hearse, whose sable canopy 
Covers alike diseased day and thee ; 
All, all these weeping dews that nightly fall, 
Are but the tears shed for thy funeral.” 
Bisnor KIne. 


In the two first lines we recognise the germ of the 
fine lines by Longfellow— 


*¢ And our hearts so bold and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


The ‘ Colloquy with God,” by Sir T. Browne, who 
lived at the close of this era, is a fine specimen of the 
best manner of the period. It is perfectly free from 
exaggeration, and seems the original of that Evening 
Hymn of Bishop Ken, which has a world-wide cele- 
brity. 

‘¢The night is come. Like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great God, away ; 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light : 

Keep still in my horizon, for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 


”~ 


Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep : 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close ; 
Let no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob's temples blest. 


- 
— 


While I do rest my soul advance, 
Make my sleep a holy trance ; 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 


And with as active vigour run % 


My course as doth the nimble sun. 


” 
- 


Sleep is a death : O make me try 
By sleeping what it is to die ; 
And as gently lay my head 

On my grave as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God ! let me 
Awake again at last with Thee : 


And thus assured behold I lie, 

Securely or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain, 

I now do wake to sleep again ; 

O come sweet hour, when I shall never 

Sleep again, but wake for ever!” 
é Sir T. Browne. 


” 
. 


Again, from the Hymn on Hope, by Faithful 
Tate— 
‘* Hope is next door to Heaven’s gate, 

*Tis but a step from this to that, 

Nay Hope doth Heaven antedate, 
And bring down hither. 

Hope is the antidote against despair, 

Coffin of fear, and couch of care, 

Cradle of patience, Hope hath fair, 
Even in foul weather. 


** Yet bony Death sometimes looks in, 
Bringing a list of all my sin, 
Pinching my hope till it looks thin, 
And like to die. 
Death in my very face doth stare, 
So ghastly as if it meant to scare 
And fright my hope into despair 
While sin stands by.” 
FAITHFUL TATE. 


These quaint stanzas, though perhaps distasteful to 





the modern ear, are full of concentrated force. Some 
of the hymns descend to language too absolutely col- 
loquial, and rhyme too absolutely jingling to bofit 
their themes, as if by way of reaction from the stilted 
style demanded by the age. The fine hymn, “The 


| Soul’s Errand,” now generally attributed to Raleigh, 
| concludes thus :— 


‘* When thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lie 
Deserved no less than stabbing,” &c. 

Browne uses a simile which excites a smile by its 
grotesque want of dignity :— 

** There will I sit like that industrious flie, 
Buzzing thy praises.” 

The marvellous ‘‘industry” is so opposed to our 
notions of the perfect spontaneity of the praises of 
the redeemed, and the “buzzing” suggests a most 
unattractive monotony of occupation. The most 
poetic minds fall into the vice of obscure metaphor 
and fanciful allusions, Crashaw, in a fine but fanciful 
hymn, has the following unpleasant stanza :— 

** But O Thy side, Thy deep digged side, 
That hath a double Nilus going; 
Nor ever was the Pharian tide 
Half so fruitful, half so flowing.”’ 

The great fault of the hymns of the Elizabethan era 
remains to be alluded to. Many of the monkish 
hymns offend our modern taste by the terms of pas- 
sionate endearment applied to our Lord; the hymn 
movement, under Zinzendorf, in Germany, produced 
hymns which erred in the same direction ; and two or 
three of the Methodist hymns are so tinctured with 
this leaning, as to repel the sensitively reverent nature ; 
but the Elizabethan hymns not only go far beyond 
any in the commission of the same fault, but havea 
type of coarse familiarity peculiarly their own. Some 
of those which breathe the deepest piety, breathe it in 
language which can only gratify the profane ; and the 
most exaggerated and languishing epithets of an earthly 
tenderness, not of the most respectful kind, are applied, 


| not only to the Saviour, but to Him before whom the 


cherubim veil their faces. Many of the ‘ Divine 
Poems” are as repellant to the tasteful from their 
coarseness, as are some of the works of the contem- 
porary dramatists. Some of the best of the hymn 
writers in their adventurous imitations of the Canticles, 
used the most exaggerated language of the mystics,* 





* A fine communion hymn, of high poetic merit, contains some 
stanzas which may be given in illustration of the mystical style of 
writing :— 

**O let Thy wretch find that relief 
Thou did’st afford the faithful thief ; 
Plead for me, Love! allege and show 
That faith hath further yet to go 
And less to lean on j because, than 
Though hid as God, wounds writ Thee man. 


Sweet, consider then that I, 
Though allowed not hand nor eye 
To reach at Thy loved face, nor can 
Taste thee God, or touch thee Man, 
Both of it believe and witness Thee, 
My Lord too, and my God to be. 


O soft, self-wounding pelican ! 

Whose breast wept balm for wounded man, 

Ah, this way bend thy benign flood, 

To a bleeding heart that gasps for blood ; 
hat blood whose least drops sovereign be 

To wash my worlds of sins from me. 
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but apparently without the excuse, either of their deep 
piety or fervid temperament, and the monkish, love- 
sick sentimentalism of Crashaw and others, is of the 
earth earthy, oftener sinking to hell than rising to 
heaven. It is impossible to transfer to these pages 
any specimens of this reprobate style of hymn-writing ; 
it absolutely excludes from our notice half of the hymns 
of the Elizabethan era. 

The faults of the hymnology of the period may be 
briefly recapitulated. Artificiality, exaggerated em- 
blematicism, coarse materialism, affectation, and 
frigidity. Clear statements of evangelical doctrine, 
tersely expressed thought, and vigorous imagery are 
constautly to be found, but the soaring flight of faith, 
the lowly fervour of reverent love, the joyful utterances 
of conscious emancipation, the peace of life and thought 
brought into a loving captivity unto Jesus Christ, are 
wofully absent. Christianity, though escaped from 
the fetters of Roman Catholicism, was not yet disen- 
tangled from ecclesiasticism—its praise is feeble and 
stilted, its prayer is slavish and fearful, and the hymns 
of the English Reformation stand in dismal isolation 
between the grand poetic lyrics of the medieval dark- 
ness, and the fervid, joyful, irregu’ar, spiritual songs 
which, like true ‘‘ singing angels,” soared gaily into 
the sunlight in the jubilee of Germany. A solitary 
hymn, ‘*The Highway to Mount Calvary,” by a 
writer little known, breathes a sweeter spirit and a 
more simple piety than any of the ‘** Divine Poems ” 
by the great masters of the day. 


A Cento From “THE Highway To Mount Catyary.” 
Repair to Pilate’s hall, 
Which place when thou hast found, 
There shalt thou see a pillar stand 
To which thy Lord was bound. 
Tis easy to be known 
By any Christian eye ; 
The bloody whips do point it out 
From all that stand thereby. 


A little from that place, 

Upon the left-hand side, 
There is a curious portlie door, 
Right beautiful and wide. 

Leave that in any wise, 
Forbid thy foot go thither ; 

For out thereat did Judas go, 
Despair and he together. 


But to the right-hand turn, 
Where is a narrow gate, 
Forth which St. Peter went to weep 
His poor distrest estate. 
Do imitate the like, 
Go out at sorrow’s door, 
Weep bitterly as he did weep, 
That wept to sin no more. 


By this direction, then, 
The way is understood— 
No porch, no door, nor hall to pass, 
Unsprinkled with Christ's blood. 
So shall no error put 
Misguiding steps between, 
For every drop sweet Jesus shed 
Is freshly to be seen. 








Come Love ! come Lord! and that long day 
For which I languish, come away, 

When this dry soul these eyes shall see 
And drink the unsealed source of Thee, 
When glory’s sun faith’s shade shall chase ; 
Then for Thy veil give me Thy face.” 





A crown of piercing thorns 
There lies imbrued in gore ! 

The garland that thy Saviour’s head 
For thy offences wore ; 

Which when thou shalt behold, 
Think what his love hath been, 

Whose head was laden with those briars 
T’ unload thee of thy sin. 


Follow his feet that goes 
For to redeem thy loss, 
And carries all our sins with Him 
To cancel on his cross. 
Look on with liquid eyes, 
And sigh from sorrowing mind, 
To see the death’s-man go before, 
The murdering troupes behind. 


Then press amongst the throng, 
Thyself with sorrows wed ; 
Get very near to Christ and see 
What tears the women shed ; 
Tears that did turn Him back, 
They were of such a foree— 
Tears that did purchase daughter’s names, 
Of Father’s kind remorse. 


Think on their force by tears— 
Tears that obtained love ; 
Where words too weak could not persuade, 
How tears had power to move. 
Then look towards Jesus’ load, 
More than He could endure, 
And how for help to bear the same 
A hireling they procure. 


Join thou unto the cross, 
Bear it of love’s desire : 
Do not as Cyrenzus did, 
Who took it up for hire. 
The voluntary death 
That Christ did die for thee, 
Gives life to none but such as joy 
Cross-bearing friends to be. 
Up to Mount Calvary 
If thou desire to go, 
Then take thy cross and follow Christ, 
Thou canst not miss it so. 
When thou art there arrived 
His glorious wounds to see, 
Say but as faithful as the thief, 
** 0 Lord, remember me.” 
Assure thyself to have 
A gift all gifts excelling, 
Once sold by sin, once bought by Christ, 
For saints eternal dwelling. 
By Adam Paradise 
Was sin’s polluted shade ; 
By Christ, the dunghill Golgotha 
A Paradise was made. 
SAMUEL Row.Lanps, 16th century. 


The quaintness and tenderness of this hymn are far 
more akin to the poetry of an earlier age and the 
piety of a later than to the contemporary ‘‘ Divine 
Poems,” and lead us to hope that unknown men as 
well as great men wrote hymns, and that pious men 
and women were edified thereby ; that the devotions 
of the feeble were aided, and the faith of the strong 
expressed in similar unpretending hymns which have 
become obsolete. But the hymns of the Elizabethan 
era, with the merits we know to be few, and the 
demerits we know to be many, unlike the German 
hymns of the same period, have fallen into a complete 
disuse. A few are to be met with in modern collec 
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tions of sacred poetry, but they are little known and 
less esteemed. One only, “A Litany to the Holy 
Spirit,” is used in public worship, and that only 
rarely, while of translations and imitations of the 
Ambrosian and medieval Latin hymns, nearly two 
hundred are retained. It is a cause of some thank- 
fulness that the inauspicious rise of our English hym- 
nology is so forgotten in its later glories both of 
poetry and thought which are not eclipsed by those of 
any country. We may well afford to part with that 
which has decayed and waxed old from a lack of in- 








herent life. Ernst Woltersdorf used to say, ‘‘ The 
day will come when many an old schoolmaster, pea- 
sant, or shoemaker, who has made three halting 
stanzas from his heart, shall have the crown on Mount 
Zion before those masters of verse.” So in our Zion, 
the Church of Jesus Christ within these realms, the 
names of Watts, Wesley, Oliver, and Newton are 
held in higher repute than those of Spenser, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Gascoigne, and the other writers of ‘‘ Divine 
Poems” in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
IsaBeLta L, Brap, 
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From the seething hollows of the wadys by the 
Dead Sea, the mouths of the Arnon and Callirrhée, 
still crowded with luxuriant palm-trees, and from the 
tropical splendour of the plain of the Safieh (the 
southern Nimrim), the traveller rapidly ascends to the 
bare yet verdant downs which form the plains of 
Moab, and the rich heritage of the pastoral Reubenites. 
The northern portion we visited ; of the southern part 
of the highlands we had only distant views. There 
are no traces here of primeval forest ; probably the 
country has always been an open down. Its rolling 
pastures are to this day as fertile as when ‘the 
children of Reuben and the children of Gad saw the 
land of Jazer and the land of Gilead, that, behold, 
the place was a place for cattle” (Numbers xxxii. 
1). Here and there may be seen a solitary terebinth 
tree (Pistachia terebinthus), the ‘‘Foustak” of the 
Arabs, sometimes spreading its gnarled and knotted 
boughs under the shelter of a cliff, at the foot of 
which its roots straggle, half-exposed, yet with a 
tenacious grasp of every cranny ; sometimes standing 
forth like a land-mark on the top of a green knoll. 
One of the most remarkable of these trees crowns the 
summit of Jebel Attarus, the Pisgah of several writers, 
though I believe incorrectly so identified. The heap 
of stones underneath the shadow of the tree marks 
the burial-place of some old sheikh or saint ; and these 
ancient trees, still hallowed in the eyes of ‘the neigh- 
bouring Arabs, remind us of the groves and high 
places of olden idolatry, of which they are doubtless 
the relics. ‘‘ They sacrifice upon the tops of the 
mountains, and burn incense upon the hills, under 
oaks, and poplars, and elms (Hebr. terebinths), because 
the shadow thereof is good ” (Hos. iv. 13). 

But these trees are few and far between. The 
western highlands of Moab are covered with an even 
springy turf, closely cropped by flocks of thousands of 
sheep, reared for their fleeces rather than their mutton, 
for the rich men of Kerak and the Belka are still 
sheepmasters, like Mesha, king of Moab of old, who 
**rendered unto the king of Israel an hundred thou- 


sand lambs and an hundred thousand rams, with the | 


wool” (2 Kings iii, 4). One of these grassy slopes 
was the field of Zophim, on the top of Pisgah. When 


green and growing ; and the only relics of its vernal 
colouring were the half-buried seed-pods of crocuses 
and the flower-stalks of hyacinths. 

Passing northwards from Heshbon into the land of 
Jazer, the finest portion of the inheritance of Reuben, 
wrested from Sihon, king of the Amorites, the botany 
as well as the scenery becomes more varied. East- 
ward, indeed, towards Amman, the ancient Rabbah, 
the country is open, but intersected by many a 
perennial streamlet, near the edges of which the luxn- 
riant herbage rose to our horses’ knees, varied by the 
red or purple blossom of several species of Centaurea, 
by the bright gladiolus, just emerging from its 
sheath, by luxuriant malve, scorzoneras, ranun- 
culuses, crimson and yellow, and a bright pheasant’s 
eye (Adonis estivalis). Terebinth trees become more 
numerous in the valleys ; and on some few elevated 
portions of the plateau, where fragments of red sand- 
stone overlie the chalky limestone, are patches of 
rather stunted pine-wood, Pinus carica, poor and in- 
significant when compared with those of Gilead. 
Further west, however, and especially on the western 
side of the watershed of the Gilead range, near Arak 
el Emir, the ruins of the great palace and fortress of 
Hyrcanus, the botany is infinitely more varied ; the 
terebinth attains a size unknown elsewhere in Pales- 
tine ; the streams are shaded and protected from 
evaporation by long lines of oleanders (‘ willows by 
the watercourses ”), with stems often several feet in 
circumference ; cane brakes shelter the wild boars in 
the lower parts, and the butcher’s broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus), with its bright green leaf, flourishes con- 
spicuously on the mounds of the perished villages. 

The day’s journey from the plains of Jordan to the 
summit of Jebel Osha (Mount Gilead) illustrates ad- 





mirably the perpendicular distribution of the Palestine 
| forest flora. Everywhere else the ancient system of 
| terrace cultivation has precluded the possibility of the 
| primzeval forest resuming its sway. When the terraces 
| were neglected and allowed to fall into decay, and 
| the fruit trees disappeared, the soil on the hill-sides, 

which had been held together by their roots and been 
| kept up by the terrace walls, was rapidly washed down 
| by the sudden rains which follow the long droughts; 





we rode over this region the season of flowers was past, | and the rocky sides have been left bare and barren. 
though the herbage in the early summer was still | But Reuben and Gad, with a vast extent of fertile 
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prairie, rich in cattle, enjoying the ease of a pastoral 
life rather than intent on developing their agricul- 
tural wealth, were content with partial clearings round 
their scattered villages, and never scarped their slopes 
into terraces for vines and fig-trees. Thus the whole 
country from Nimrim to the Yarmuk is now a series of 
open parklike glades, surmounted with noble forests 
of oak or of pine, according to the elevation. The 
sites of towns are marked by turf-clad mounds, and 
often by more distinct ruins round the well, and by 
spaces more open than elsewhere, where decaying olive 
trees and unfenced patches of wheat and barley yield 
arich return for the light labour of the Arabs most 
grudgingly bestowed. 

The forest flora of Gilead may be grouped perpen- 
dicularly into four zones: the lower, commencing 
with the plains of Moab, marked by the jujube tree 
(Zizyphus spina-Christi), the acacia (A. seyal), and an 
occasional palm ; the second, where the oleander, the 
oriental plane-tree (Platanus orientalis), the olive 
and the fig-tree predominate ; the third, for the most 
part a belt of oak, evergreen and deciduous (Quercus 
egilops and Q. psewdo-coccifera) interspersed with 
many an arbutus, myrtle, and bay-tree ; and above 
these, on the highest peaks, an unvaried forest of pine- 
trees, 

This pine-forest covers a considerable part of Jebel 
Ajlun and J. Kafkafka, the former being the highest 
part of the whole range south of Hermon. It is all of 
one species, P. carica, very closely allied to, if anything 
more than a variety of Pinus halepensis, It differs 
however from the ordinary form of that species in its 
habit of growth and general appearance, and is a very 
noble, sombre tree. We found many Bedouin women 
busily engaged in collecting the cones, which they 
scorch on a fire to open them, and then beat out the 
pips for food. We searched in vain for any trace of 
the cedar in these forests. Two distinct Hebrew 
words are translated pine-tree in our version, but 
only one of them, occurring in Is, lx. 13, can refer to 
this tree : ** The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, to 
beautify the place of my sanctuary.”” The word 
translated * fir tree ” refers probably to the cypress or 
the juniper. 

Descending from the gloomy pine-forests to the 
region of the holm oak and arbutus, the undergrowth 
of shrubs becomes rapidly more varied, especially 
when the trees give place to open glades, and on the 
edge of old clearings. Here and there we noticed the 
walnut-tree, an elm, of what species I cannot pronounce, 
a few locust-trees, a beautiful white flowering haw- 
thorn, having rather downy leaves (Crategus azarolus) 
with several species of broom ((znista) wild roses, 
myrtles and bay-tree. The deciduous oak (Quercus 
egilops) does not ascend so high as the prickly ever- 
green @. pseudo-coccifera, and is generally more open 
in its growth and far more abundant in Bashan than 
in Gilead. Below this forest zone we descend to the 
rich belt of vegetation to which Gilead owes its 
ancient renown, the zone of the olive, the vine, and 
the various fruits. Here once grew the balsam. But 
now, I fear, there is no balm in Gilead. 


searched for it wherever we were, but in vain. The 


Carefully we | 


Paliwrus aculeatus, and Eleagnus angustifolius, or 
false balsam, were common enough, but no trace of the 
Amyris opobalsamum from which the balm of Mecca 
is derived. Probably it never was indigenous, but 
always cultivated, and held very precious, 
come into my garden . . . I have gathered my myrrh 
with balsam” (Cant. v. 1). ** His cheeks are as a bed 
of balsams” (v.13). It is still grown near Mecca, and 
is said to be a stunted, prickly evergreen tree, about 
the size of an old hawthorn, from both the fruit and 
bark of which the balm is obtained, and considered by 
the Arabs the choicest of all odoriferous unguents, 

Here and there a noble forest tree, sometimes called 
the lotus tree (Celtis australis), stood out alone, re- 
calling the appearance of the English lime-tree, As 
we descend lower, the trees become more scattered, 
arranged in park-like clumps, with olive-yards here 
and there, and green corn in the glades, A beautiful 
ride down the valley of the Ezrak leads to Es Salt, 
the ancient Ramoth Gilead, and the only remaining 
town of Gilead. Here and here alone is seen the 
rich cultivation of ancient times; the hill sides are 
clad with vineyards, which gradually give place to 
olive-groves. The slopes below the town are thick 
with trees, which at the time of our visit were laden 
with green fruit, figs, apricots, medlars, plums, 
peaches, and walnuts, and under their shade were 
watered beds of onions, melons, and cucumbers. The 
season was too far advanced to enable us to notice the 
indigenous flora, and most of the plants were already 
in seed. 

The lower botanical zone of Gilead presents no 
features differing from those of Jericho and the 
warmer Judean valleys, and we explored them at a 
less favourable season ; while my botanical recollections 
of Bashan are chiefly marked by the predominance of 
the deciduous over the evergreen oak, the trees scat- 
tered instead of being in groups or masses, and by 
the noble size to which they attain. As we crossed 
again to the western side, the Upper Jordan valley, 
which three weeks before had been a brilliant garden 
of colour, was now a scorched and withered desert, 
where the tall brown stems of thistles and centaureas 
crackled under our horses’ hoofs. ‘* The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth : because the spirit of the 
Lord bloweth upon it: surely the people is grass” 
|(Is. xl 7). In this passage the illustration of sud- 
| denness of destruction has a force which cannot be 
fally appreciated without bearing in mind the rapid 

transition from spring to the sere and withered leaf, 
unknown in our temperate clime. 

The flora of Mount Carmel, which may be regarded 

as the last preserve of nature remaining in western 
| Palestine, has close affinities with that of Gilead. Its 
| very name—‘‘ Carmel” signifying a park or fruitful 
| place, a mixture of cultivated ground and woodland, 
*¢ the excellency of Carmel ”—marks it as having been 
ever the boast of Israel-for sylvan beauty. Not pos- 
sessing many evergreen trees, it is in winter dreary 
enough, but in early spring the atmosphere is heavy 
with the perfume of its shrubs. When we first visited 
it in the rains of December, few of these were in 
blossom, the bright-red barked Arbutus andrachne 
alone was in fruit. The crest of the mount is clothed 
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with a line of pine-trees (Pinus halepensis), much in- 
ferior in growth and beauty to the pines of Gilead. 
The most conspicuous shrub in early spring is the 
Judas-tree (Cercis siliquastrum), which before its leaves 
are in bud puts forth a mass of bunches of a brilliant 
red laburnum-shaped bloom, and, but for the contrast 
in colour, recals the effect of a fine clump of laburnum 
in an English pleasure-ground. It is particularly 
abundant on the north-eastern shoulder of the range. 

The western end of the hill, near Caiffa, is bare and 
scrubby, having been entirely denuded for charcoal ; 
but further inland are many fine forest trees scattered 
here and there. Oaks of both species (a noble Turkey 
oak overshadowing the well at the place of Elijah’s 
sacrifice), chestnut-trees here and there, a very few 
Oriental plane-trees, an ash-tree (Fraxinus ornus), an 
elm, the locust tree, terebinth, and a few relics of 
probably all the native sylva of Palestine linger on its 
sides. Of smaller trees and shrubs the linden-tree 
(Phyllyrea) of more than one species, a kind of guelder- 
rose (Viburnum tinus), the wild olive, the lentisk-bush 
in profusion, a large tree-broom (Genista), with golden 
blossoms, the wild-olive, the hoary-leaved hawthorn 
(Crategus azarolus), the service-apple (Sorbus aucu- 
paria), and many others, bewildered our botanical 
ignorance. The bay-tree (Laurus nobilis), whether or 
no it be the “‘ green bay-tree” of our version, flou- 
rishes plentifully on Carmel, as does the myrtle, 
about the identity of which no question has been 
raised. It is still a favourite with the people of the 
country, who gather and dry both the leaves and 
flowers, and twine its boughs with the oleander for 
their summer booths, 

On Carmel we first found the almond-tree wild— 
the earliest of the trees to put forth its blossoms, di- 
versifying the glades in January as the blackthorn 
does in England in the early spring. We may note 
that its Hebrew name signifies ‘‘ haste,” from its 
early blooming. Thus, in Jer. i 11, 12, “I see a 
rod of an almond-tree. ‘Then said the Lord unto me, 
Thou hast well seen: for I will hasten my word to 
perform it.” In the neighbourhood of the many de- 
serted villages of Carmel, among the olive-groves, 
which are still partially tended, were pomegranate- 
trees, just coming into flower in April, when we paid 
our last visit to Carmel. It must surely have been 
the beauty of its blossom which led to its being selected 
as asacred ornament. ‘I went down into the garden 
of nuts to see the fruits of the valley, and to see 
whether the pomegranates budded ” (Cant. vi. 11). 

Another biblical plant, the rose-flowering cistus, or 
ladanum-tree (Cistus villosus and Cistus salvifolius), 
flourishes abundantly on Carmel. It produces the 
gum translated as myrrh in Gen. xiii. 11: ‘Carry 
down the man a present, a little balm, spices, and 
myrrh ;” and is “‘ the rose of Sharon” of Canticles, 
Its delicate and beautiful pink, or sometimes white 
flowers, cover the bare and rocky parts of Carmel for 
some days in March, and both species blossom there 
far more freely and luxuriantly than under cultivation 
with us. But the most abundant of all the perfume- 
yielding trees of Carmel is the storax (the stacte of 
Ex. xxx. 34), (Styrazx officinalis), a shrubby tree from 
twelve to twenty feet high, one mass of pure white 








blossom, rivalling the orange in its beauty and its 
fragrance. 

The ground carpet of Carmel is equally varied, 
Every open space in March is covered with flowers, 
many of them identical with those which occur in the 
south, but later in their time of appearing —valerians, 
red linums, gladiolus, a pink convolvulus, a large red 
antirrhinum, ranunculuses and pheasant’s eye (Adonis), 
of endless variety in size and colour, and as large and 
brilliant as the anemone, which is now out of flower ; 
the tufts of cyclamen are still in blossom among the 
roots of the shrubs and in the crevices of the rocks, 
and the tall red hollyhock (Althea acaulis) towers 
above the rest, whether in the glens or from the 
crannies of the cliffs. In and under Mount Carmel 
we found our first orchideous plants in Palestine, 
Serapias cordigera (?) ; and five species of orchis, 0, 
palustris, growing in the swamps of the Kishon, with 
flower-spikes a foot long, and other species which we 
could not succeed in drying for identification ; the 
curious Ophrys atrata, with its dark bee-like lip, ano- 
ther Ophrys resembling the spider orchis, a third like 
the man orchis, and another which looked like a larze 
and fine variety of the drone orchis, Four species of 
Onosma, and especially the brilliant yellow O. syria- 
cum, hung from the rocks. It was the garden of 
Eden run wild. But before May had begun all was 
over. 

Under Carmel, too, we first observed the mandrake, 
one of the most curious and peculiar plants of the 
country (Mandragora officinalis), It is twice men- 
tioned in Scripture, once as growing in Mesopotamia, 
**Reuben found mandrakes in the field, and brought 
them unto his mother Leah” (Gen. xxx. 14) ; and 
‘¢ The mandrakes give a smell, and at our gates are 
all manner of pleasant fruits” (Cant. vii. 13). The 
mandrake pushes very early in the season, and sends 
up a large disk of very broad primrose-like leaves, 
which lies flat on the ground, without any foot-stalk. 
The leaves are often four inches in width and thrice 
that length, and in their centre shoots up a thick 
bunch of dark-blue bell-shaped blossoms, which after- 
wards yield a yellowish berry the size of a plum, 
with a pleasant sweetish pulp, prized by the natives 
both as a fruit and medicinally as an opiate. It has 
a long top root, smaller than that of the parsnip, with 
a pungent smell, which is cooked for food, though 
rather disagreeable to European palates. The blossom 
has a pleasant, pungent odour, unlike that of any 
other plant, but not fetid or disagreeable. We after- 
wards found the mandrake in most of the plains of 
northern Palestine, especially where the soil was soft 
and peaty. 

Mount Carmel intersects the long maritime plains 
of Palestine, dividing that of Sharon on the south 
from those of Acre and Esdraelon on the north. The 
botanical characters of all these are similar, and less 
interesting than those of any other part of the country. 
They are all more or less cultivated, and little space 
is left for the indigenous flora. The most attractive 
plants of the plains are those near the Kishon on the 
one side, and in the marshes of the Crocodile river 
on the other. In both of these occurs the splendid 
Papyrus syriacus, very closely allied to the classic 
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papyrus of the Nile, and among the brakes of which | | make thee bread thereof” (Ezek. iv. 9). We cer- 
the crocodile is believed still to linger. Here, too, | tainly preferred lentile pottage, which was equal to 
the tamarisk and the willow abound, and the marsh | vermicelli soup, to the lentile bread, which was bitter, 
orchis and gladiolus covered many a patch with | | heavy, and coarse. 
a sheet of crimson. The rose of Sharon no longer| While these were the crops of the cultivated parts 
ws on the plains, but, as has just been stated, is | of the plains, the fallow portion was covered with a 
most abundant on the hills. | prickly wilderness of tall thistles, artichokes, and 
The whole of these plains are from time to time , knapweeds, which afforded shelter and security to the 
under cultivation, though after the rudest fashion. | gazelle and the wild boar. The predominant plants 
The soil is alluvial, and of exuberant fertility. Manure | | Were a very large artichoke (Cynara sp. ?) Many 
is never used, and the fellahin from the villages species of knapweed (centaurea), with blossoms, some 
on the hills, or the inhabitants of the towns on the blue, some yellow, some white, and some purple, but 
coast, claim their respective shares of the plains, ac- however differing in colour and shape, all agreeing in 
cording to certain aucient and recognised landmarks. the abundance and the sharpness of their crowded 
Each autumn they scratch the surface with their | | Spines: Prasium majus, Acanthus spinosus, Ononis 
wooden ploughs, harrow it with brushwood, and | antiquorum, and a tall labiate, ten feet high, whose 
throw in their seed. Wheat or barley is sown time | leaves were edged with prickles of the most penetrating 
after time, till the soil shows symptoms of exhaus- | power ; and occasionally a tall white hollyhock, Althea 
tion, when it is simply left fallow, often for three /ilicifolia. So tall was this wilderness of thorns and 
or four years, to yield a spontaneous crop of thistles briars, that the heads of the gazelles could scarcely 
and knapweed (centaurea). Barley is grown per- | be seen as they bounded through it. Thorns, indeed, 
haps to a larger extent than wheat, as it is not only and thistles are the characteristics of Palestine weeds, 
largely employed for human food, but is the sole whether in the thickets of Jericho, or on the plains of 
provender for horses and cattle in travelling, or when Sharon and Galilee. Some of them are so sirong, 
the grass crops are over. There seems to be but that in reclaiming the fallow the ploughmen do not 
one variety cultivated, a fine bright grain, with well- | take the trouble to clear them, but only plough round 
filled ears and very silvery hue. The crops are them. Many an expression in the imagery of Holy 
often equal to those of our better cultivated fields. | Writ is brought to mind by the sight of these thorny 
Not so the wheat crops, which are very light, though | plains, Upon the land of my people shall come up 
the individual ears are large, but so few in number , thorns and briers” (Is. xxxii. 13), ‘The thorn and 
that persons may walk or ride through the standing | _ the thistle shall come up on their altars ” (Hos. x. 8). 
corn without treading it down. The wheat is all | ‘‘Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to 
bearded. The most hardy sort has a black beard | thee” (Gen. iii. 18). ‘*I will tear your flesh with 
and husk, and in two varieties the beard is fully as | the thorns of the wilderness and with briers” (Jud. 
long as in any barley. Everywhere the barley har- | viii. 7), ‘* And there shall be no more a pricking brier 
vest is a month in advance of the wheat, though the | unto the house of Israel, nor any grieving thorn of 
latter is generally over by the end of May. It was | all that are round about them” (Ez. xxviii. 24). 
interesting to hear our muleteers using the expressions | ‘‘ That which beareth thorns or briers is rejected” 
of ‘ wheat harvest,” ** barley harvest,” to mark the | (Heb. vi. 8). Among the other weeds is frequently to 
date of past occurrences, just as the phrases occur in | be seen a gigantic umbelliferous plant (Conium sp. ? ) 
sacred history—‘ time of wheat-harvest,” ‘‘ time of | probably the hemlock of Hosea x. 4: ‘‘ Judgment 
barley harvest ” gd udg. xv. 1; 2 Sam. xxi. 9., d&c.). | springeth up as hemlock in the furrows of the field.” 
Occasionally in the plain ‘of Sharon we ‘notin’ **Ye have turned the fruit of righteousness into 
patches of millet, mentioned as an ingredient of bread | hemlock ” (Amos vi. 12). 
by Ezekiel (iv. 9). The plant looks very much like | Most of the fruit-trees mentioned in Scripture are 
a luxuriant broad-leaved grass, for which, indeed, we to be found in the gardens round Jaffa (Joppa), Caiffa, 
took it at first. The ear is solid and heavy but the | Tyre and Sidon, the most extensive orchards in the 
grain very small, yet it yields abuncantly, and is con- | country. Many of these we have already mentioned, 
sidered a profitable crop, while the straw is finer and | as the date-palm, fig, almond, and pomegranate. 
more nourishing for cattle than that of wheat or bar- | The orange and the lemon, now so common, and the 
ley. Oats of course do not exist in so low a latitude, | chief product of Jaffa, are more modern introductions, 
and rye we never observed to be cultivated in Pales- | and the citron was the only fruit of the kind culti- 
tine. Perhaps the ‘‘rye” of Ex. iv. 32, is a synonym | vated during the Scripture period. The quince is 
for spelt, a coarse wheat. very common, and is called the apple, yet though 
In many places, especially where the soil was strong, | fragrant and tempting-looking, it is astringent and 
lentiles were cultivated instead of grain. They are a | disagreeable when eaten raw, but is largely used in 
Species of vetch (Hrvum lens), and have, when growing, | making the conserves and sweetmeats, of which the 
very much the appearance of a very poor field of vetches | Eastern ladies are so fond. The true apple we hardly 
in England. The pod is larger, and the lentiles give | ever saw except in highest mountain regions, nor will 
@ good yield. When threshed out they are used for | it flourish in so warm a climate. Several writers who 
human food in various ways. Thus, in Gen. xxv. 34, | have talked of it as grown at Askelon and Jaffa have 
‘“‘Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentiles.” | evidently confounded the quince and the apple. But 
“And Barzillai the Gileadite brought... lentiles for | the tappuach or “‘ apple” of our version must refer 
David” (2Sam. xvii. 28), ‘* Take thou lentiles and | to some fruit well known and esteemed. It was a 
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fragrant fruit : ‘the smell of thy nose (is) like apples” | 


(Cant. vii. 8), and a beautiful fruit, ‘‘ A word fitly 


spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver” | 
I would identify this fruit with | 


(Prov. xxv. 11). 
the apricot. Everywhere the apricot is cultivated, 
and yields most abundant crops from Damascus to 
Jaffa. Next to the fig, it is the fruit of most general 
consumption, and certainly can yield to none either 


for fragrance or for beauty. Nor is there any reason | 
to believe that it isa very recent introduction into 


the country, or indeed that it has been introduced 
more recently than the vine, since both are natives of 
the same region, Eastern Armenia, and would natu- 
rally be among the very first cultivated fruits brought 
into Syria by its Mesopotamian colonists. 

Under the shadow of these fruit orchards, in the 
gardens “‘ watered by the foot,” where the labourer 
turns with his foot the little rills from the well, to 
the roots of each tree, or round each bed in turn; 
are cultivated carrots, onions, pumpkins, melons, 


and above all, cucumbers. The water-melon is also | 


largely grown on the sandy hillocks outside, and 


reaches an enormous size, equalling the pumpkin | 


in bulk and weight. ‘The lodge in the garden 
of cucumbers ”—the rude wattled hut, where some 
decrepid old fellah sits from morning to night, 
and from night to morning, to scare away the wild 


boars and jackals, ‘‘the little foxes that spoil the assist the bees in alighting. 


grapes,” and to warn off human pilferers—may still 
be seen in many a plot of unfenced or ill-paved garden 
ground, an apt type of squalor and desolation. The 
consumption of melons, and especially of cucumbers, 
is prodigious, nor have the indigestible qualities of the 
latter been as yet discovered in the East. The ordinary 
dinner of the children of the poorer class is a hunch 
of barley or millet bread, with two good-sized cucum- 
bers, which are eaten with the rind, and on which the 
lads thrive and are hearty. We habitually followed | 
their example without any ill effects. 

When from the plains we ascend into the less sultry | 
hill-country of Galilee, there is little new to remark | 
in the botany. Visiting, as we did, the neighbour- 
hood of Tabor and Nazareth almost monthly from | 
November to June, we had an opportunity of noticing | 
the succession of its flowers, from the very earliest | 
appearance of the crocus after the autumnal rains, to 
the last arums and astragaluses which survive the 
scorching heats of May. The frosts of winter are | 
seldom severe, as is evidenced by the predominance of | 
the olive tree in all the sheltered valleys, while in | 
some favoured nooks, even close to Nazareth, the date | 
palm bears its fruit. But on the whole we feel we | 
are approaching a more northern flora. The woods | 
about Tabor and to the north are composed generally 
of the same trees as clothe Carmel, but the proportions 
are changed, the oaks more decidedly predominute, the | 
wild olive has disappeared, the storax tree is less | 
abundant, while the hardier shrubs, as the bay tree, | 
partially supplant it, the woodbine (Lonicera implexa) 
becomes common, and in the higher grounds we notice 
for the first time the wild pear tree. 

In some of the olive-yards the oriental mistletoe 
(Viscwm eruciatum) grows in profusion on every tree, 





| the yard of every house. 





nd is the staple food of the noisy jays which swarm | 





there, while its solid mass of glossy but deep green 
foliage and bright crimson berries, relieve with much 
beauty the blue foliage and purple fruit of the tree 
which supports it. This mistletoe seems, however, 
to be more tender than the olive tree, and we did not 
_ observe it on the higher grounds, while as we approach 
Hermon, we find the European mistletoe (Viscum 
album) on the poplars. The walnut tree gradually 
supplants the olive in the higher parts of Galilee, and 
its fruit is gathered green for the manufacture of oil, 
But in its floral riches Galilee certainly surpasses 
the plains, and rivals the hill country of Judaa, 
Labiates and leguminous plants abound, the catalogue 
of the names of which could only interest the botani- 
cal student. These supply the inhabitants of Galilee 
with one of their staple products in the honey which 
they yield. Tho bees are not here wild as in the 
southern wilderness, though of the same species, Apis 


p. 488). Every peasant in Galilee is a bee-master, 
and the hives, which are simply great tubes of half- 
| burnt clay, about a yard and a half long, and closed 
| at each end with mud, excepting a small aperture in 
| the middle, are piled one upon another to the number 
| of from twenty to thirty in the form of a pyramid in 
Dead boughs of trees are 
stuck around them, partly for shade and partly to 
Their bee is smaller than 
ours, more wasp-like in appearance, with bright 
yellow bands on the abdomen ; and the produce of 
honey is enormous, while the stocks are never, after 
the barbarous fashion too common in this country, 
destroyed so soon as they have stored a harvest for 
their owners. 

The mandrake is common in moist places through- 
out Galilee, and in early spring the glorious scarlet 
anemone (A. coronaria) is resplendent on hill-side, in 
valley, and in corn-field alike, Besides these, two 


| species of tulip, one striped and the other red (Tulipa 


gesneriana and T. montana ? ), are often found side by 
side with the grape hyacinth (Muscari racemoswm) on 
the stony slopes. Under the shrubs in shady places 
are many species of arum, Dracunculus vulgaris, Colo- 
casia antiquorum, and at least half-a-dozen species of 
the more restricted genus arum, some of them, and 
those the most gorgeous, emitting an odour so insup- 
portably fetid, that they poisoned the botany box, in 
which an incautious collector had placed them, for 
days afterwards. Later in the season the most at- 
tractive flowers were of the iris family, most of them 
preferring the shade of woods on the north of Tabor, 
and near Keder (Kedesh Napthali). Some were of 
surpassing loveliness, but so delicate and soft that 
we could not preserve them, and were compelled to be 
content with drawings kindly furnished by Mrs, Zeller 
of Nazareth, in order to identify them. The most 
conspicuous of these has been written of, though 
not described, by Dr. Thomson, under the name of the 
Huleh lily. It is a very large tuberous-rooted iris, 
pink, with rich purple blotches. 

When from the hills of Galilee we descend to the 
calm basin of the Lake of Gennesareth, or to the 
wide-spreading swamps of Huleh (Merom), we again 
meet with a semi-tropical flora, Fagonia, Zizyphus, and 
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various Astragali, and some gorgeous convolvuluses, | 
especially Ipomea palmata, overhanging the circular | 


fountain of Gennesareth ; the castor-oil tree (Ricinus 


communis), supposed, but erroneously, to be the gourd | 


of the prophet Jonah, grows here to a great size ; and 


the brilliant little sun-bird suspends its nest from its | 
leaves. The wild-rose, of three species yet undeter- | 


mined, occurred to us here for the first time in Pales- 
tine, far more showy and conspicuous than our species, 
the sheet of snow-white blossom of one kind contrast- 


ing finely with the rich pink of the oleander, with | 
which it was intermingled. The shores of both the | 
lakes are fringed with oleanders in their full beauty | 
at the end of April, and in the marshes of Huleh a | 


small tamarisk (Tamarix pallasii) with feathery plumes 
of pink catkins, gracefully blend with the oleander and 
the papyrus. 


The papyrus of the sea of Galilee and of Huleh is | 


peculiarly interesting. It is not the Papyrus syriacus 
of the coast, but a distinct and finer species, P. anti- 


’ quorum, the true papyrus of ancient Eyypt, tHe bul- | 


rush of which the ark which saved the infant Moses 
was constructed, the depository of all the learning of 


the old Egyptians. It still preserves its ancient name | 


in the Arabic ‘* Babeer,” handed down to us in our 
familiar ‘‘ paper.” On the lower Nile it has been long 
extinct, nor is it found in Egypt or Nubia, and only 
in Abyssinia 4° N. of the equator. Yet here it 
lingers on the plain of Gennesareth, and is abundant 
in the waters of Merom. It is the finest species of the 
bulrush tribe, or Cyperacee. The stem, which some- 


times reaches the length of sixteen feet, springs from | 


a dense mass of root in the water or floating mud, 
sheathed at first in many leaves, but very soon stand- 
ing out quite bare, and is sharply triangular, each of 
the three equilateral sides being about three inches at 
the thickest part. The stem is surmounted by a large 


feathery tuft or umbel of long spicule, about a foot | 


long, which droops gracefully on one side, and supplies 
an excellent fly-flip to the natives. Its application to 
literature has long been lost, and it is now only cut 
down to form the matting with which the Bedouins of 
the district construct the huts which serve them in 
lieu of tents. 

Sheltered by the papyrus in the shallower parts 
of Lake Huleh are acres of water-lily, both yellow 
and white, of our English species, Nymphea alba 
and Nuphar lutea. We did not observe these in 
any other part of Palestine. The floating brakes of 
papyrus afford shelter to thousands of ducks and herons 
of the rarest species, as the white egret ; while the beau- 


tiful purple gallinule or great water-hen, probably the | 
**swan ” of our English Bible, may often be seen by a | 


patient observer, with its great red feet daintily tread- 


ing on the floating leaves of the water-lily, the under | 
surface of which are covered with myriads of the | 


peculiar fresh-water shells of the lake, Neritina jor- 
dani and Melanopsis costata, which almost form the 
shingle of the sea of Galilee. 

In the neighbourhood of Huleh, as in the maritime 
plains, the cultivation of cotton has recently received 
& great impulse, and we saw large tracts laid down for 
its growth, which have probably remained fallow since 
the days of the Crusaders. 


On ascending from the banks of the upper Jordan 
towards Hermon and Lebanon, the flora entirely 
changed. The olive, which flourishes at Banias 
(Ceesarea Philippi), becomes stunted at Hasbeiya, and 
| at Rasheiya gives place altogether to the walnut. 
When from Rasheiya we make the ascent of Hermon, 
at almost every step we come upon some member of a 
| semi-Alpine or Alpine flora, quite new to us, and of 
course not found in the lower altitudes of the Holy 
Land. With one notable exception—the cedar—none 
of the peculiar plants of the northern mountain 
ranges can be looked on as Scriptural, but geo- 
graphically and botanically they can scarcely be sur- 
passed in interest. 

A little out of the ordinary route, between Hasbeiya 
and Rasheiya, is to be seen the finest tree in Syria, 
| though quite unknown—the oak of Libbeiya. It is 
| an evergreen oak (Quercus pseudo-coccifera), of the 
| Same species as the oak of Mamre. At four feet from 
| the ground, the narrowest part, it measures thirty- 
seven feet in circumference, and at about six feet it 
| begins to send out its lateral branches, each a fine 
| piece of timber in itself. The tree forms a perfectly 
symmetrical dome, covering a circumference of over 
ninety yards, and extending with even sweep to 
| within five feet of the ground in an exact circle, 
| trimmed artificially to that height by the browsing of 
| the cattle. 

In the valley of the Leontes, not very far from 
| Libbeiya, at El Kuweh, is one of the best botanical 
| fields in northern Palestine, and the only spot where 
| eight species of fern may be gathered close together. 
| During two or three days by the Leontes and on 
| Hermon, we collected more additional species of plants 
than we had done in the previous three months of our 
| journeyings. 
| On Hermon itself, above the line of the oak forests, 
when the trees begin to dwindle into coppice, there 
is no timber at all, and we did not observe any species 
|of pine. At the height of 4000 feet we lost the 
| trees, and thenceforward there was nothing larger 
| than the little bushes of the pretty Cerasus prostrata, 
a very dwarf cherry, with an exquisite red blossom. 
| There were several species of prickly astragalus bushes, 
| particularly A. colwteoides, with clusters of axillary 
pale yellow flowers buried behind the defence of its 
spines. It deserves note as one of the plants from 
which gum-tragacanth (translated ‘ spicery” and 
“ spices” in Gen. xxxvii. 25, and xliii, 11) is ob- 
tained. Other plants growing only at the height of 
above 4000 feet, were the pretty little poppy, Papaver 
rheas, Glauciwm vitellinum, the little Rosa spinosis- 
sima, Lepidium sativwm (our common cress), Alsine 
juniperina, several Galiums, the Persian goatsbeard, 
(Lrayopogon persicum), an alkana, myosotis (or Forget- 
me-not), a speedwell (Veronica polifolia), six or seven 
salvias or sages, and many other less conspicuous 
plants. Hermon is within a few feet of 10,000 feet 
|in height, and is abundantly clothed with alpine 
plants to its very summit, At or near the top we 
found a Fumaria, Draba vesicaria, and D. villosa, 
Geranium tuberosum and Bierberstenia multifida, the 
pretty little primrose, Androsace villosa, two anchusas, 
| the beautiful little blue Ivolirion montanum, a very 
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beautiful red tulip, and a Fritillaria, neither of which | secluded grove above Hazrun that ‘‘the cedar in Lebg.- 


were we able to identify. The three latter were | 


pushing forth their blossoms just at the edge of the 
melting snow in the month of June. 

Lebanon, though generally a counterpart, as we 
might expect, of Hermon in its botany, yet has some 
marked features in contrast with it, especially in its 
wood. Unlike Hermon, or Anti-Lebanon, Lebanon 
is only bare where the hand of man has denuded it. 
The flowers of Hermon generally occur again on Le- 
banon, and we noticed many others in addition, 
especially the common berberry, and on the very 
highest ridge of Lebanon, over the cedar-grove, among 
the melting snow, the lovely little Daphme oleoides was 
covered with a profusion of white blossom, with a 
perfume richer and stronger than the jasmine. Then 
there was many a tree mentioned in Scripture along 
with ‘ the glory of Lebanon. . . the fir-tree, the pine- 
tree, and the box together, to beautify the place of 
my sanctuary ” (Is, lx. 13). Unless where man has 
cleared them for the mulberry, the lower slopes of 
Lebanon are still clad with oak, and ash, and cedar, 
and cypress. Higher up, the gnarled juniper is more 
sparingly scattered ; while in the rugged recesses of 
many an unexplored ravine the Syrian bear still 
scrambles among the relics of the primeval forests, 
among the mingled pine-trees, junipers, and that with 
which we may fitly close our reminiscences of the flora 
of the Holy Land,—the cedar of Lebanon. 


It was long supposed that it was alone in the | 





non” could now be seen, ‘‘ with fair branches, and 
with a shadowy shroud, and of a high stature,” that 


| cedar of which we read, “the fir-trees were not like 
| his boughs, and the chestnut-trees were not like his 


branches, nor any tree in the garden of God was 
like unto him in his beauty” (Ez. xxxi. 3, 8). The 
cedars of this famed grove are indeed unrivalled in 
grandeur and majesty, yet in many other nooks of 
the Lebanon, not only on the western face, but in the 
southern spurs, and even on the east side of the Le- 
banon, where they were not anticipated, large tracts 
of cedar forest have been found. They are unfortu- 
nately grievonsly pillaged, being recklessly destroyed 
for firewood, but enough remains to prove the ancient 
empire of the cedar, in the days when, not confined 
to ravines too inaccessible or too poor to tempt agri- 
culture, or to heights too cold to permit profitable 
cultivation, it so frequently suggested the glorious 
and majestic imagery of the prophets. As I have 
elsewhere remarked (‘* Land of Israel,” p. 636), 
** The prophets spoke to men to whom the splendour 
of these monarchs of the forest was familiar. In the 
cedars of the famous grove, we have living evidence 
handed down to us, that that imagery was no exag- 
geration. The scattered relics on other parts of the 
mountain are a living evidence that the range of the 
cedar was wide-spread, and, therefore, that illustra- 
tions from it were familiar and forcible.” 
H. B, Tristram, 
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One September day there was an open-air mis- 


! 
| 


sionary meeting in the neighbourhood of Barmen, | 


in the lovely Wupperthal. The friends of missions in 
the vicinity had flocked together from all quarters. 
There was scarcely a village within a circuit of ten 
miles which did not send its minister with his 
deacons and the better portion of his church mem- 
bers. Men and women, old and young, rich and 
poor, crowded together, exhibiting that true and 
wonderful equality and fraternity, which political 
communism can at best but caricature, and nothing 
but Christian communion can realise, On a small 
platform, under the broad foliage of a gigantic beech 
tree, some of the leaders of the mission were sitting 
in committee, directing the proceedings of the day. 
At a distance, amidst the slender stems of tall 
firs, between which the September sun cast his 
cheerful rays, long rows of tables and forms were 
placed to accommodate the numerous guests at 
dinner-time, when a roll, a bit of meat, and a 
cup of coffee would refresh them for the work of 
the afternoon. 

Several speakers, famous for their eloquence or 
their practical knowledge of mission-work, ad- 
dressed the assembly. Each speech was closed 


with a hymn, and in the pauses hymn after hymn 
was raised by the people themselves, making the 
forest and the neighbouring hills resound with the 








sweet melodies of the Deutschen Kirchenlieder. And 
when afterwards the people were seated at the 
tables, and the blessing was asked by the chairman, 
the speeches and the hymns were continued in unin- 
terrupted succession, every one being desirous of 
expressing the feelings of his heart on this happy 
day, and of contributing something towards build- 
ing up the congregation in their faith, hope, and 
love. And so it went on from hour to hour, till 
at last the long shadows of the firs announced the 
setting of the sun, and gave the signal for de- 
parture. In numerous groups, dotting the roads 
that crossed the hills in all directions, the people 
returned to their homes, keeping up the enthusiasm of 
the day by their evening hymns, which echoed through 
the valleys, 

A little group walked up the steep road leading to 
the village of Kirchheim. It consisted of Hermann 


Stahl, the farmer, Peter Vormann, the schoolmaster, , 


with their wives and children, and a few neighbours 
of the working class) Hermann and Peter were en- 
gaged in a lively conversation, to which the rest of 
the company listened evidently with great interest, 
the women now and then dropping in a word of 
affirmation, explanation, or correction, The subject 
regarded Hermann’s plan of emigrating to America 
in the spring. 

Hermann Stahl was a man in the prime of life, 
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with a robust appearance, broad shoulders, and a 
manly face. On his little farm, which he culti- 
vated with the ability of a well taught husbandman, 
he had brought up a family of six children, who pos- 
sessed in his wife a most kind and tender-hearted 
mother. With the exception of the eldest, a girl of 


was sixteen and the youngest six. T hey were a happy 
family, living in the midst of charming scenery, 
secluded from the din and bustle of the world, and 
enjoying the privileges and blessings of a truly 
Christian society, such as the little village of Kirch- 
heim was blessed with. The minister of the place— 
for there was only one church at Kirchheim—was 


pastor. Peter Vormann, the schoolmaster, was his 
friend ; and everybody knows that when in a small 
village the pastor and the teacher agree, the whole 
population is in their hands for good or for evil. 
Happily, in this case, it was for good, for Peter 
spoke to the children at school of no other way of 
salvation than his friend the minister recommended 
to their parents at church. The people having thus, 
from time immemorial, been accustomed to meet as 
children in one and the same school, and as adults in 
one and the same church, it could not be any matter 
of wonder that the whole population of Kirchheim 
looked like one family, of which the minister was the 
father and the schoolmaster the eldest brother. Kirch- 
heim was one of those happy villages, of which the 
remote hilly districts of Rhenish Prussia have always 
possessed a considerable number. The various changes 
in theological systems have found as little access to 


sequently the old faith of the Reformers is there 
maintained intact, as well as the simplicity of pa- 
triarchal life. In those villages the pattern of the first 
Christian church at Jerusalem, the members of which 
‘were of one heart and of one soul, having all things 


with as much freedom as though they were their own ; 
and no wonder, for they were wont to do so as 
children, and the time for dropping the good custom 
has not, in their opinion, come round. They call each 
other, and each other’s wives, by their Christian 
names, as familiarly as if they were brothers and 
sisters, They are often seen in summer time sitting 
in rows of six or eight on the benches near the 
front doors of the cottages, cheerfully chatting till 
the setting sun, or the chiming of the evening bell, 
calls them to their homes. In winter they spend 
their evenings in small companies, assembling in the 
houses by rotation, when many a good book is read, 
and many an interesting subject discussed. At these 
gatherings either the minister or the schoolmaster 
is generally present, and he usually gives such a 
tone to the -conversation as promotes the religious 
knowledge and edification of the people. Pauperism 


population into distress, 








eighteen, the children were boys, of whom the ‘el dest | cond It wou 
| in his position in life, 


a pious man, a good preacher, and a still better | 


they love one another too well not to try to help 
where help is possible. 

Now Hermann Stahl was a member of one of these 
happy communities. Nor was he an insignificant mem- 
ber. He was an elder of the church, and was held in 
high esteem on account of his piety and respectable 
conduct. It would have been difficult to point toa man, 
who found himself in happier 
circumstances. His farm, though not very large, was 
yet sufficient for the support of himself and his family. 
He had attained the highest honours within the reach 
of an inhabitant of Kirchheim. He was everywhere 
received with cordial affection ; all houses were open 
to him, and many hearts likewise, and into them he 
knew how to pour the consolations of the Gospel. No 
wonder, then, that the population was smitten with 
surprise when it was rumoured that Hermann con- 
templated emigrating to America, Everybody was put 
about by the news, for Hermann was always thought 
to be the most unlikely to need to have recourse to 
such a measure. ‘The minister, the schoolmaster, 
and the elders of the church took the highest interest 
in the matter, for nobody desired to miss such a good 
man from the Kirchheim society. And besides, people 
thought, if he set the example, it was likely that 
more would follow, and what would then become of 
good old Kirchheim ? So the first few days after the 
report had gone forth, Hermann’s house was besieged 


| by people inquiring whether it was really true, and 


them as the shifting caprices of fashion, and con-.| 


in common,” is preserved as far as it is possible in our | 
day. The people go in and out of each other’s houses | 


trying to dissuade him from such an ‘‘ absurd plan.” In 
fact, he could scarcely show himself in the village 
street, without being accosted by friends, some of 
whom besought him even with tears in their eyes to 
consider well before it was too late. 

Now, the reasons which induced Hermann to think 
of such a plan as exchanging the dearly beloved 
‘ fatherland ” for a new and unknown world, were 
perhaps not so urgent as he thought, but neither were 
they so absurd as his friends and neighbours tried to 
make them appear. His first and chief reason was 
that he had little or no prospect of seeing his children 
established in circumstances similar to his own. Had 
they all been girls he might have cherished the hope 
of seeing them one day married to respectable farmers 
or tradesmen. But they were boys, as I have said, 
with the exception of Hannah, the eldest, and there 
was no opportunity in the village of training them up 
for anything but farming. Now, it was as clear as 
day that only one of them could get his father’s farm 
after his death, and it was equally clear that the other 
brothers would have to hire themselves out as ser- 
vants, without any prospect of becoming masters and 
owners of farms of their own. In America, on the 
contrary, they would have the world, as it were, before 
them. His brother Dietrich, of Hildesheim, had emi- 
grated to Wisconsin six years before, with his wife and 


| nine children, and had not only found himself in the 
most prosperous circumstances, but four of his sons 


or destitution is impossible in those places, unless | tive as his own. 
Some general calamity, such as a failure of the | him to follow his example and cross the Atlantic 
crops or an inundation, throws the whole of the | wrote that there were ‘“‘ hundreds and thousands of 
The people know each | acres of the most splendid arable land in the neigh- 
. other too well not to know each other’s wants, and | | bourhood to be had for a mere trifle.” 


were already owners ef farms as thriving and produc- 
In every letter this brother urged 
He 


Hermann 
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would only have to come across and take possession, 
and within a few years he would see himself and his 
sons living like independent princes on their own 
estates. , 

On this Peter Vormann, the schoolmaster, would 
remark that it was all very plausible and alluring to 
read about in brother Dietrich’s letter, but that it 
might turn out very different in reality. He remem- 
bered many who, with similar sanguine expectations, 
had emigrated to America only to die in poverty and 
destitution. He always repeated those beautiful 
words of the Psalmist in the 37th Psalm :—‘ Trust 
in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” It was 
true that he (Peter) could not show Hermann how 
his four sons were to be provided with farms ten or 
fifteen years hence. But it appeared to him that 
Hermann might safely leave that matter in the hand 
of the Lord, who ten or fifteen years hence would prove 
the same faithful, wise, and mighty God and Helper 
that he had always proved before. If there were 
some urgent cause which imperatively necessitated 
his departure ; if, for instance, it was shown that 
from year to year he was going backward in his do- 
mestic and monetary affairs, then Peter would be 
inclined to regard brother Dietrich’s letters as so 
many voices from Heaven calling him from Germany 
to America, in the same way as Abraham had been 
called from Ur, or Israel out of Egypt, to emigrate to 
a land which the Lord had destined for them to 
dwell in. But since no such urgent cause existed, 
he thought it would be reckless imprudence and a 
presumptuous anticipation of God’s dealings if he 
broke up his farm, and undertook such a long, perilous 
and uncertain voyage wholly of his own accord. 
He would be afraid lest the Lord might turn his 
antagonist, and withhold from him all those favours, 
without which even the most prosperous country 
becomes a desert, and the happiest home an abode of 
misery. 





Hermann felt that there was much truth in this 
reasoning, although he could not quite share his 
friend’s gloomy fears as to the possible consequences of | 
his emigration. He could not see how the Lord could 
become an antagonist to a man who tried to improve 
his condition, since the desire for improvement was an 
instinct which had been implanted by God himself. It | 
was true that as yet there was no urgent reason for | 
removing, and he might quietly leave it to God to 
answer the question how to provide for his sons when 
they would come of age. But, thought he, Peter 
must admit that that sort of passive waiting upon the 
Lord might be dictated not only by pious humility, 
but also by easy-going selfishness, inasmuch as it was 
less trouble to him to leave matters as they were, 
and to tell his sons to care for themselves, than 
to travel to a distant country, and provide them with 
farms in time. He could not help remembering that 
text of Scripture, where the Apostle says that the 
children ought not to care for their parents, but the 
parents for their children. In his opinion, it was now | 
the time to strike the iron. His sons were all of them 
young, and at the age when one easily learns a foreign 
language, and without much trouble adapts one’s- 


| 


$$. 


self to the national character, the habits and customs 
of a foreign people. And as to the breaking-up of his 
farm, he believed that he would have to do that even 
apart from the emigration plan, owing to a railway 
which was to be mae through the district. He saw no 
reason why, in that case, he should not go to America, 
where the largest farms were to be got at scarcely one- 
half the price of his own, 

The next afternoon, the minister stepped into 
Hermann’s room. He found Frau Stahl alone, and 
engaged in mending clothes. Hannah was in the 
dairy, and Hermann was away with the two eldest 
boys in the fields ploughing up a piece of land. The 
schoolmaster had taken the other boys out for a walk 
to the top of the Bruunenberg, which commanded a 
magnificent view of the surrounding district. The 
sun was now about setting, so that it was likely the 
father and the schoolmaster and the boys would be 
home shortly. 

**Do you come to take your coffee with us to-night, 
Herr Pastor?” asked Frau Stahl, rising with a smile, 
and throwing the clothes on-a chair in the corner, 
*€ Of course you do. Hermann will be back soon, and 
so will the master with the boys.” 

** Well, it was not exactly my intention to stay,” 
answered the minister, in a cordial tone; ‘* but since 
you are bent upon detaining me for a couple of 
hours, I suppose I must submit. But then, you know 
I must go and fetch my wife, for she would be sure 
to lecture me if I left her alone at home.” 

** Of course, of course, Herr Pastor ; and I willsend 
Hannah round to the Fallmings and the Miillers, 
that they also may come with their wives, and we'll 
have a nice evening together, with God’s blessing.” 

An hour later a happy company of friends was 
gathered round Frau Stahl’s white-scoured tea-table, 
which was bending under the weight of the bread and 
butter, and other dainties, which were all produced on 
Hermann’s own farm, and made by the skill of his 
wife and daughter. While the guests enjoyed their 
neighbour’s hospitality, the conversation chiefly con- 
cerned the missionary meeting of the preceding 
day. Portions of the speeches which had been de- 
livered were recalled to memory, and incidents from 
the various missionary reports which had been read to 
the congregation were rehearsed with great sympathy. 
It was again observed that the difficulties and dangers 
which the faithful messengers of the Gospel had to 
encounter in the midst of uncivilised and often savage 
nations, and in unhealthy and inhospitable quarters of 
the globe, were very great; and at the close of the 
meal the minister gave out a missionary hymn, after 
which he and two or three other friends engaged 
in prayer, for the Divine protection to the gospel- 
preachers in heathen countries, and for the spread 
of the knowledge of Christ among those ignorant 
peoples. 

Coffee over, the men took their pipes and the women 
their knitting-work, and opportunity was given for 
general conversation on interesting questions of the 
day. Usually, on such occasions, the host read a 
portion of the Bible or a page of some other religious 
book by way of suggesting a subject. This time 
Hermann, who was anxious to hear the opinions of his 
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friends about his plan of emigration, read the first 
chapter of the book of Ruth, which tells of the emi- 
gration of Elimelech with his wife and sons to the 
country of Moab. This story, he said, clearly showed 
that emigration, though often attended with many 
trials and difficulties, might yet be a good thing, inas- 
much as it might proceed from a justifiable motive, 
and be productive of excellent effects, both spiritual 
andtemporal. That Elimelech’s motive in emigrating 
from a land of starvation to a land of abundance 
was quite justifiable, nobody could reasonably deny. 
And that great blessings had been the consequence 
of his emigration was equally clear, since in the hand 
of Jehovah it was instrumental in restoring Naomi 
to honour and peace, and in bringing Ruth to the 
service of the only true and living God. 

To this Fallming, the shoemaker, replied that the 
blessings which his friend pointed to were certainly 
consequences of Elimelech’s emigration, but he held it 
was equally true that those blessings were brought 
about by Naomi’s return. In his opinion, aman who 


could find no bread in his own country was perfectly | 


justified in stepping over into another country, where 
he might find bread, but as, by God’s blessing, matters 
were not yet at that pass in Germany, he did not see 
how his dear friend and brother Hermann could, with 
any show of reason, point to his position as being a 
parallel to that of Elimelech, Thank God, famine 
was unknown in the good country of the Ruhr and 
the Wupper. There was plenty of bread, both wheat 
and rye, and carrots in summer, and sour-crout in 
winter, and therefore he could not see why people 
should go all the way to America to seek for provi- 
sions which they could find in their own country quite 
as well. 

In this view of the matter Frau Fallming perfectly 
agreed with her husband. Besides, she would have 
her dear friend Hermann observe that whatever may 
have been the blessings which accrued to others from 
Elimelech’s emigration, no blessings flowed from it to 
himself. He died, and so did his sons, and it might 
be that these fatal calamities were chastisements from 
God, showing his displeasure at the step the family 
had taken. It would be a fearful thing even to sup- 
pose that Hermann and his sons might die in America 
in the same way, and that dear Frau Stahl and Han- 
nah should come back, like Naomi and Ruth, clad in 
mourning and bathed in tears. 

Tears filled the eyes of the good Frau, and the 
other female portion of the company were likewise 
moved ; handkerchiefs soon covered their faces, and 
there was a solemn pause for a minute or two. 


Human faces, however, are very changeable in their | 


expressions, as are human passions. ‘The tears soon 
gave way to smiles, and even to scarcely-suppressed 
laughter, when Johann, Hermann’s eldest son, a boy 
of sixteen, observed, with much simplicity, that, as it 
was not told in the chapter that they died from God’s 
displeasure, it was much more natural to suppose that 
Elimelech and his sons, having come from a famine- 
stricken land to a country abounding with provisions, 
might have over-eaten themselves, and died from want 
of due self-restraint. Therefore, to guard against such 
a temptation, he thought it would be wise not to delay 


emigration till famine came into the land, but to start 
in such circumstances as would enable one to enter the 
new country with a full stomach. 

Miller, the grocer, hereupon observed that there 
was sense in what the lad said. If emigration was 
inevitable, it was far better to carry it out in affluent 
than in straitened circumstances, But it was not cer- 
tain that affluence at the beginning always secured 
affluence in the end. Many a well-to-do family, who 
set out with a nice sum of money, lost the whole of it 
on the other side of the ocean. He could not help 
here referring to the case of Henry Prizel, who went to 
London a few years before, with five hundred gold 
English sovereigns in his pocket, and set up a turner’s 
shop, which, however, proved a complete failure, so 
that he died in utter misery, leaving his son Daniel 
in the workhouse. 

To this Hermann observed that he knew Henry’s 
case very well, since he was a far-off cousin of his 
own; but Henry’s history could not justly be quoted 
as a specimen of wise emigration. His case entirely 
differed from that. To settle down ina European town 
as a tradesman was one thing, and to emigrate to 
America to become a farmer there was another. 
The two things, in fact, admitted of no comparison. 
| As to Daniel, he was happy to be able to tell tolera- 
bly satisfactory news, for he had recently received a 
letter from him. He was not in the workhouse, but 
employed in a sugar-house near the Thames, where 
he earned a sovereign a week. It was hard work, 
and he was afraid his health would not be able to 
stand it. But he hoped that his cousin Hermann 
might find some employment for him in Germany, 
since he had not yet altogether forgotten the German 
language. 

‘How old was he when he left this country?” 
asked the minister. 

‘¢ Twelve or thirteen, I think,” answered Miiller. 
‘* He cannot have been older than that,” 

*¢So he must be about twenty now,” said the mi- 
nister. ‘‘ Why, Hermann, if your mind is made up 
to travel to America, you could easily take him along 

with you.” 

| No, no. You shall not go—you must not go,” 
cried several voices ; and again the conversation as to 
| whether it was according to God’s Word to leave one’s 
country without urgent necessity, took a fresh start. 
The minister now expressed his opinion, and so did 
the schoolmaster. Many texts were quoted, and 
| many sayings of wise, godly men, who had expressed 
themselves against what they called the emigration- 
fever, were called to remembrance. 

The winter passed on, and spring came into the 
land, and Hermann’s resolution was unchanged. 

The whole village was astir on the day of the de- 
parture of the family. To the good people it was like 
a dismal funeral day. Every one who could spare a 
| couple of hours followed the carts which conveyed the 
emigrants and their luggage to the station. There 
| were the minister, and the schoolmaster, and the 
shoemaker, and the grocer, ‘with their wives, and a 
great many other friends and neighbours, who sur- 
/ rounded the carts, shook hands with the departing 
| ones on the road, and walked along, some weeping and 
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some sobbing. And when they had seen them off 
with the train for Rotterdam, they returned home in | 


deep silence, for their hearts were sad. It was to | 
them as if they had carried a father and a brother to | 
the grave. 


According to an agreement made with a house at 
Cologne, the family proceeded to London to embark 
on board the ‘‘ Borussia,” a German emigrant-ship in 
which they had engaged berths as second-class pas- 
sengers to New York. On their arrival they liked 
their accommodation well, and though they marvelled 
much at the innumerable multitude of big ships in 
the dock where theirs was lying, and were almost be- 
wildered in the midst of the new and undreamt-of 
objects their eyes now beheld, they were yet glad to | 
learn that they were to sail in two days, for they | 
longed to reach their destination. Milwaukee, a Wis- 
consin town, on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, was the point whither they had to travel, as 
Hermann’s brother Dietrich was to meet them there 
with carts and horses to convey them to his house, 
which was about five days’ journey further westward. 
Adjoining his farm were the acres he had bought for 
Hermann, who had sent him all the money he had 
realised from the sale of his farm stocking, save some | 
forty pounds, which he had kept to pay travelling 
expenses from New York to Milwaukee. So everything 
being well arranged, as was thought, the good family | 
had no other desire than to start as quickly as possible. 
This desire, however, was sadly frustrated. Owing 
to a defect which was discovered in the vessel, her 
departure was delayed for a week, in order that 
she might be repaired. Crowded with emigrants, and 
wedged in between numerous other vessels within the 
comparatively narrow space of a London dock, and 
with the vernal sun shining with unusual heat upon | 
the deck, the cabins, and especially the second-class 
cabin, were actually turned into ovens. Our friends, 
who had been accustomed to breathe the pure, in- | 
vigorating mountain-air of Germany, could not pos- | 
sibly stand this great and sudden change. Frau | 
Stahl took ill, and so did three of the children. The | 
doctor urgently advised Hermann to take lodgings | 
during the days the ship was to be under repair, as he | 
had no doubt change of air would soon put the invalids | 
right again. ‘Three rooms were accordingly taken 
for a week in the Commercial Road, but the doctor’s | 
expectation was not confirmed. The disease of Frau 
Stahl and the boys turned out to bescarlatina. When 
the ship was ready to sail, they could not possibly 
think of going with her, the less.so that Hannah also 
took ill. Nothing was left for poor Hermann but to 
take his luggage out of the ‘‘ Borussia,” and allow her 
to sail without himself or family. 

And now the position of the poor pilgrims became 
very trying indeed. Hitherto they had experienced 
no difficulty as to the language, since the captain, 
the doctor, the crew, and by far the greater por- 
tion of the passengers on board the ‘‘ Borussia” were 
Germans. But the moment the ship was gone, poor 
Hermann found himself a stranger amongst people of 
whose language he did not understand one word 
The apartments which he had rented were good and 





well-furnished, but they cost a pound a week. The 
doctor, who came every day, sometimes twice a day, 
charged half-a-crown a vi-it. Provisions, too, were 
excessively dear in Hermann’s opinion. Only think, 


| sixteenpence, and even eighteenpence for a pound of 


butter (and such butter as he would have been ashamed 
to sell from his farm, and he used to sell his for eight- 


| pence or tenpence!) Beef, pork, and ham were double 


the price they were in his village! Rye bread—that 
dainty for a German palate—was not to be got in the 
whole of London! ‘The dinner which his landlady 
cooked for him and the two boys who were not 
yet attacked by the disease, cost eighteenpence a day, 
and was scarcely eatable, as everything was cooked 
without salt, and the vegetables were like grass, and 
the potatoes like frozen turnips. 

** My dear,” he said one evening, after he had sat 
down by the bedside of his wife, who, as well as the 
other invalids, was progressing favourably, though 
every possible care had still to be taken to prevent re- 
lapses—‘‘ My dear,” he said ; ‘* when it pleases the 
Lord to restore you and the children, we must leave 
these apartments and take cheaper ones.” 

**Dear husband, the Lord has indeed brought us 
into deep ways. I hope you don’t lose your trust 
in Him.” 

**T do not, darling, but it is exceedingly difficult 
for me to get along with the people here, as I cannot 
understand them. I never felt so much alone in the 
world.” 

‘* Have you been to the hospital ?” 

This question of Frau Stahl’s had reference to 
Daniel Prizel. On their arrival in London, Her- 
mann had repaired to Daniel’s address, as it was his 
intention to take him along with them to America. 
But the landlord told him that the young man had 
got the fever, and was lying in the hospital. 

*T have not, dear,” was the answer. ‘“ How 
could I have gone? I have not been away from you 
and the children since you took ill.” 

‘* Well, then, go now. Perhaps Daniel is snfi- 
ciently recovered to be able to help you through 
in this great Babel. He knows the ways and the 
language.” 

It was with great difficulty that Hermann found 
out Daniel’s hospital, and it cost him not a litle 


| trouble to find Daniel after he had found the hospital. 


The young man was quite enraptured when the 
foreigner who approached his bed made himsclf known 
to him as his cousin Hermann Stahl from Kirchheim. 
He kissed him as a child kisses its father. 

“‘So you have come at length!” exclaimed he. 
*¢ And are you going to take me with you to America 
now? I am all but recovered, and if needs be I can 
go with you even as early_as to-morrow.” 

Hermann told his story. An expression of deep 
grief clouded the beaming face of Daniel. 

‘¢ But at any rate, the Cologne emigrant house will 
be bound to forward you to New York ?” said he, 
in an interrogative tone. 

“I think it will. I wrote to Cologne, but have 
got no answer as yet. It is their duty, of course; 
and surely they won’t be so dishonest as to take 
advantage of our misfortunes,” 
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Daniel sighed. 


the honesty of continental emigrant houses. ‘* Most 


He had not much confidence in ) 


of them are swindlers,” he muttered between his | 


teeth. 

‘Could you come and see us this week, Daniel ?” 

‘6 Of course, dear cousin. 
morrow.” 

“But we have scarlatina in the house.” 

‘¢ Never mind ; I have had it. But you ought to 
be very careful with that disease. It is much more 
dangerous in this country than with us in Germany. 
Complaints may result from it such as we never hear 
of on the Continent.” 

The next day Daniel was sitting with his cousin 
in their front room. The poor lad was much ema- 
ciated and very weak. He had got the fever in the 
sugar-house, where he had to work all day in a tem- 
perature of from 100 to 110 degrees. He could not 
return to the works, as it would kill him. . What he 
was to do now he knew not, and he had not so much 
as a farthing in his pocket. 

“Of course you will stay with us,” said Hermann. 
‘Henceforth you are a member of the family. We 
will share weal and woe with each other. You will 
be of great service to me, as you know this terrible 
place and its terrible language.” 

‘You find a great difference between this and Kirch- 
heim I suppose ?” said Daniel. 


“IT do indeed. I never could have thought that | 


there was such a place in the world as this. People 
do not live here in their houses, but in omnibuses 
and railway carriages. The whole of this place is one 
huge mill, in which one is like to lose one’s hearing 


and understanding from the constant buzz and whir.” | 


As the patients were progressing favourably, it was 
resolved to look out for cheaper lodgings, for Her- 
mann calculated that, if he went on in this way, he 
would be penniless within six weeks. Fortunately he 
had among his luggage, which was stowed away in a 
shed at the back of the house, a sufficient number of 
beds and mattresses, a complete cooking apparatus, 
and many other pieces of furniture. Daniel accord- 
ingly rented four unfurnished rooms on_ the first floor 
in a back street off the Commercial Road at twelve 
shillings a week. Chairs, tables, and bedsteads were 
bought at a low price at an auction in the neighbour- 
hood, and when the invalids had recovered so far as 
to be capable of being removed without danger, the 
family went to the new abode. 

Sunday came, and as none of the family were able 
to understand an English sermon, and the German 
Chapel was too far off, Hermann officiated as priest 
in his house, and conducted a regular service after the 
German fashion, by reading a sermon out of one of the 
collections with which the literature of his country is 
so well provided. He had brought several volumes of 
this kind in the expectation of using them in Wiscon- 


sin, where, as his brother had written, no church or | 


chapel was to be seen for a score of miles round about. 
Service over, Hannah opened the door to step into the 
back room, which had been appropriated for a kitchen, 
when she started back with an exclamation of fright, 
as the passage and the stairs were crowded with people 
—men, women, and children. 

II.—47. 


Oe 


I shall be with you to- | 


Hermaun and Daniel rushed at once to the door- 
way. 

‘What is all this about?” asked Daniel. 
there anything the matter ?” 

‘The singing, sir,” cried some of the intruders, 
‘¢ Please give us another tune.” 

Indeed the singiug of the family was worth hear- 
ing. Frau Stahl and Hannah had beautiful treble voices, 


Is 


| Daniel sang a good tenor, Hermann’s voice was a deep 


bass, which made the floor of the room quiver, and 
the boys took the alto part with faultless accuracy. And 
there was little to wonder at in this, for Master Peter 
Vormann, who was aa excellent musician, had made 


| the Kirchheim school famous for its singing, so that 


whenever there was a festival in the neighbourhood, 
and a chorus to be got up, the Kirchheim boys were 
always engaged for the alto part. 

The unanimous request of this unexpected audieuce 
was gladly complied with. Another German hymn 
was sung, which the people listened to with breathless 
attention, and when Daniel at the close shut the 

| door, the crowd dispersed, tendering loud applause, 

**T see those savages are at least human beings,” 
said Hermann. ‘‘ They have a taste for our Deutschen 
Lieder.” 

‘* Savages ! ” cried Daniel, ‘‘ let them not hear you 
speak in that way. They would soon do for you.” 

‘*Why, but they are savages,” said Hermann ; 
**they spend their days in nothing but drinking aud 
fighting.” 

‘¢ Even the women here go to the public-house,” 
said Hannah, “and stand at the bar ‘dramming,’ as 
they call it, with the men till they are drunk.” 

* Don’t the women do the same in our country /” 
asked Daniel. 

**T never saw a drunk woman in our country,” 
answered Frau Stahl, in an indignant tone, *‘ except 
pehaps on the occasion of some fair or popular festival ; 
for a woman to frequent a public-house is a thing 
altogether unknown among us ; such a one would be 
looked upon as a disgusting outcast by the whole 
population.” 

‘*The women also smoke in this country,” said 
Johann, the eldest of the boys. ‘*I saw an old 
yellow-faced woman the other day who looked ex- 
actly like a witch, as she smoked away from a small 
stump of a pipe not longer than my thumb. Ach! it 
looked hideous ! ” 

“Ah! that must have been an. Irishwoman or a 
gipsy,” replied Daniel. ‘‘ Englishwomen don’t smoke ; 
they hate it.” 

‘“¢Oh dear!” sighed Frau Stahl, ‘‘ among what a 
set of people have we fallen! We have become like 
Israel in Babylon.” 

In the afternoon the family united for Bible-reading. 
The 34th Psalm was taken up for discussion, 

‘¢ Shall we sing?” asked Hannah, ‘I am afraid 
we'll have a crowd again.” 

‘¢Not likely,” said Daniel, ‘¢ the people are in the 
public-house now, or out for a walk, or taking a nap 
| to sleep off the drink.” 

‘‘Never mind the crowd,” said Hermann. ‘ Let 
them come again. Perhaps the Lord may touch their 

| hearts through our lieder.” 
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| 
Hermann had 


The beautiful psalm was read. 
selected it to console himself and his family in their 
present distressing circumstances. There was some | 
similarity, he observed, between their position and 
that of David at the time when he composed the | 
psalm, since he found himself in the land of the 
Philistines, to which he had emigrated. 

** True,” remarked Frau Stahl, ‘‘ and there is also | 
this similarity between him and us, that he, like us, | 
got into his dililiculties through his imprudence, and | 
through his not waiting upon the Lord. For if he | 
had fully committed his lot to the hands of God, he | 
would not have sought refuge with the heathen. So | 
the Lord drove him away from that place, and com- | 
pelled him to return to the land he had recklessly de- 
serted. And the same course, I am afraid, the Lord 
is going to take with us now, for we have met with | 
nothing but adversity since we left our good Kirchheim | 
and our lovely farm, on which the Lord had blessed | 
us for so many years.” 

It was rather in a desponding tone that Frau Stahl 
uttered these words. Nor was her reasoning altogether | 
groundless, The members of the family had alreaily | 
several times discussed what course they should take, 
supposing the Cologne house refused to provide them | 
with passages in another ship. It was evident that | 
the money which they had still in hand would not | 
last them longer than two months. Hermann had | 
written to his brother Dietrich, requesting him to 
send back the money he had deposited with him, bat 
it was uncertain whether that sum would come in time 
to prevent starvation. So it became more and more 
a matter of earnest consideration with them whether 
the wisest course would not be to return to Kirch- 
heim before their last shilling was spent and they | 
were left penniless in this immense metropolis. But 
the thought of returning poor and helpless to Kirch- | 
heim, of asking bread and shelter from those same 
friends who had so urgently dissuaded them from 
taking this step, was almost bitterer than the pros- 
pect of begging for their livelihood in the streets of 
London. So, whichever way they looked, they saw 
before them a dark cloud, and there was thus reason 
for the sad tone in which Frau Stahl—who, to tell 
the truth, had -never been very strongly in favour of 
the emigration plan—made her observation. Her 
husband, however, perceiving that if courage and hope 
wero lost everything would be lost, and feeling his 
responsibility as the head and support of the family, 
encouraged himself in God, as David did when the 
town of Ziklag was burnt. 

** Dear wife,” he said, “TI think you are right in 
pointing to the present as days of deep humilia- | 
tion for us, Perhaps we did not earnestly seek 
the Lord’s face before resolving to quit our land. 
Perhaps also we have sinned in some other way, so 
that the chastening hand of God is now heavy upon 
us. But we should remember that David, though he 
had brought difficulties upon Himself by his impru- 
dence, yet continued to trust in God, knowing that 
the Lord would not forsake him on account of his | 
transgressions. ‘Many are the afflictions of the | 
righteous,’ he says, ‘ but the Lord delivereth him out | 
of themall,’ Let us walk in that same faith now. 





If | 


God chooses to deal with us according to our sins, we 
have nothing to hope. But Jesus died for us, and 
bore our sins in his precious body on the tree. We 
will plead on that ground, my dears, and firmly be- 
lieve that, though we may have erred, yet our 
Heavenly Father, who bought us at a price, will not 
forsake us. He never said to us that He will only 
be our God provided we sin no more. We are living 
in the day of grace, and the fountain that was opened 
against every pollution on Calvary is flowing still as 
abundantly as ever.” 

While the poor pilgrims were in this way refreshing 
their souls at the waters of consolation that flow 
from the Word of God, a terrible shufiling, crying, 
and screaming were heard over their heads. Then 
there was a bounce on the floor, as if some heavy body 
were falling, followed by the cry *‘ Murder!” Her- 
mann and Daniel rushed up the stairs, and stepped 
into the room whence the noise issued. A strange 
sight was presented to their view. Their neigh- 
bour, who was a carman, was standing over his 
wife with an uplifted pewter-pot in his hand ; he had 
knocked her down and was beating her unmercifully ; 
a table had been upset in the struggle, and behind it 
two little children were cowering and crying piteously, 
Hermann threw himself between the two. To wrench 
the pewter-pot from the drunk man’s hand, to drag 
him away from his victim, and raise up the poor 
woman who was bleeding profusely from the head, was 
the work of amoment. Frau Stahl, on her husband's 
calling out for her, came up with a basin of water and 
a sponge, and washed the poor woman’s head, which, 
though badly cut, yet showed no dangerous wounds. 
Hannah took the two children, while Hermann and 
Daniel replaced the table on its legs. During these 
proceedings the perpetrator of all this mischief, whom 
Hermann had pushed down on a chair, fell asleep, 


| and snored away like a Turk. 


“ Thank God, he sleeps,” said the woman, “ and he 
will sleep on now till to-morrow morning; and when 
he awakes he will remember nothing of all that has 
happened, and be as soft and meek asalamb. Oh, 


| that cursed drink ! but for that he would be such a 


good husband |” 

When the family was assembled in their own room 
again, Frau Stahl fell into a fit, and Hannah burst 
into tears. Such a scene was too much for the tender 
nerves of the good women of Kirchheim. 

Meanwhile the circumstances of the family became 
more and more straitened. The answer from the 
Cologne house, which at length arrived, was alto- 
gether unfavourable. ‘‘The Company,” the letter 
said, **had made no other contract with Mr. Stahl 
than to send him and his family to New York 
by the ‘ Borussia.’ The Company were surprised at 
learning that Mr. Stahl and family had left that 
ship in London. Mr. Stabl, the Company admitted, 
was perfectly at liberty to do so, but he ought to have 
known that by this action he had forfeited any further 


| claims upon the Company, since there were no stipu- 


lations made in the contract by which the Company 
were obliged to provide him and his family with 
another ship.” 

After the receipt of this letter, the question what 
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course to take was again discussed,—whether they 
should return to Kirchheim, or stay and wait for 
the letter from brother Dietrich ? The family held a 
special prayer-meeting for the purpose of asking 
Divine guidance in this important matter. 


America, and London was at any rate nearer to that 


than Kirchheim, where they had no business at all, | 


and nothing but poverty could be their lot. But as 
the money which was in Hermann’s possession was 


fast dwindling away, they quitted their lodgings and | 
rented instead two large rooms in a court at eight | 


shillings per week. 


Fortunately the people who inhabited this court | 
were not of the worst kind. With the exception of | 


one disreputable house, nothing offensive to decency 
was to be seen in it. The houses were mostly occu- 
pied by working-men, costermongers, pedlars, dc. 
Frau Stahl kept the children as much in the house as 


At length | 
they resolved to remain, since their property was in | 


| 


she could ; and Daniel spent a great portion of his | 


time in teaching them English, writing, and the 
elements of arithmetic, &c. At these lessons Her- 
mann was also often present, as he deemed it wise 
to learn as much as he could of the ‘terrible 
language.” 

One day Johann, who had been out on an errand, 
came home with a black eye, and all bespattered 
with mud. The whole family was in alarm. After 
having been cleaned and washed, and refreshed by a 
warm cup of coffee, Johann told his story, On re- 
turning from his errand, he found the entrance 
of the court blocked up by a crowd of people standing 
in a circle round two lads who were fighting. 


| searcely,” observed Mrs. Field. 
Tt was | 


evident that the one, a boy of scarcely fifteen, was not | 


at all a match for his antagonist, a big lad of seventeen ; 
consequently the former was being beaten unmerci- 
fully, the blood running from his nese. As none 
of the bystanders seemed disposed to interfere, Johann 
stepped between the pugilists and tried to separate 
them. A stout lad of his own age and stature at once 
came forward, and in a provoking tone asked him 


what right he had tointerfere. In his broken English | 
he answered, “ Because little boy too little for big | 


boy.” The stout lad then uttered a volley of words 
which Johann did not understand, and: clenching his 
fists, placed himself in a fighting attitude. 

* No, not fight,” said Johann. 

“Why not, you coward? fight!” eried the by- 
standers, who now formed a circle round them. 

**No, not fight,” said Johann. 
figh ”» 

** Take that, you Christian,” cried the lad, and at 
the same moment Johann felt the lad’s fist come down 
with great force on his eye, 
extraordinarily strong lad, whose muscles were power- 
fully developed by the invigorating German mountain 
air, and who was reckoned an adept in the Turn 
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| affray. Johann then let him go, and stepped home 
amidst the loud applause of the crowd, some of whom 
tried to force him into a public-house to receive a 
glass of beer as a token of their admiration. It was 
with difficulty he escaped from them. 

From that day Johann went in the court by the 
| name of “ the Christian.” 

** Well, those foreigners over there are better folks 
than the whole lot of us,” said Mrs. Harding, the 
pedlar’s wife, who was standing chatting with another 
woman in the doorway of her house. 

“Ay, what you say is quite true,” said Mrs, Field, 
the mason’s wife, who lived in aroom over Hermann’s. 
‘‘ They are religious people. They sing and pray twice 
every Sunday, and every morning and evening in the 
| week.” 
|  ** What in all the world may those people’s business 

be?” asked Mary Prescott, the cobbler’s danghter. 
‘“‘They seem to have no trade. The old man is 
always at home, and I never see his wife and 
daughter in the street, except for a walk or an 
errand,” 

*¢ Oh, Iknow,” said Mrs, Harding. ‘‘ One of them, 
a nice young man of twenty or so, told me the other 
day that they were on their way to America, but 
had been detained by fever and were waiting for a 
letter.” 

‘Poor folks; they seem to be hard up,” said 
Mary Prescott. ‘* I saw that young man at the pawn- 
broker’s a couple of days ago.” 

‘“‘ Why, they haven’t a stick of furniture left, 

“ Yesterday I hap- 
pened to pass their room when the door was stand- 
ing open. A blind horse couldn’t do much harm 
there.” 

Indeed, the description was not exaggerated. The 
Germans were now reduced to a state of complete 
poverty. Hermann had tried every day to ob- 
tain some employment, but his total ignorance of 
the language had frustrated all his attempts, At 
length Daniel found some work with a turner, for 
which he got ten shillings a week. He paid his 
wages faithfully into the hands of Frau Stahl. It 
was upon his labour indeed that the family were living 
for the present. How eagerly did they look out for 
a letter from brother Dietrich every day! But in 
vain. Every day Hermann returned with empty 
hands from the Post Office. Poor fellow, he was 


| often in low spirits. 


‘¢ Christians no | 


Now Johann was an | 
| we cannot see Him. 


Uebungen—i.e., the gymnastical exercises, which in| 
Prussia form a considerable part of the popular school | 


training. Before his antagonist could launch a second 
blow he caught him by the waist, lifted him up from 
the ground and threw him down. Then throwing 
himself upon him, he kept him under till after some 


fruitless struggling he promised not. to renew the | boy’s hair. 


—— 


| 
| 


‘< My dear,” said his wife, who perceived that now 
it was her turn to lay hold of the anchor of faith— 
‘‘ My dear,” said she, one evening after they had 
finished their scanty supper, ‘‘ let us not lose sight of 
our blessed Lord. He is here with us now, though 
He knows all our wants.” 

‘Oh, blessed Jesus ! come and console us ;” ejaeu- 
lated Hannah. ‘* Thou hast suffered so much for us ; 
Thou knowest what suffering is.” 

‘¢ Father, let us sing that hymn of Paul Gerhardt’s: 
‘Commit your ways to Jesus,’” said one of the 
boys. 

“Are you not too hungry to sing, Bernhard?” 
asked Hermann, in a melancholy voice, stroking the 
‘¢Oh, what a grief! And it is all my 
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fault. How could I be so foolish as to take you out 
of our lovely Kirchheim, ‘to plunge you into this dark 
pit! The Lord knows I am willing to suffer ten times 
over for it, but to see you suffer for my sins—it will 
break my heart.” 

But Hannah raised the tune, and the others joined 
in with cheerful voices, and Hermann could not 
help seconding with his deep bass, sad as his heart 
was, 

While they were singing, a knock was heard at the 


door, and in stepped Bob Harding, the pedlar. He 
had a large pie in his hand. | 
** Ts this Christian’s ?”” he asked. 
“ Yes, we Christians,” answered Hermann, “ And | 


I hope you one, too, good friend.” 

“He means Johann,’ said Daniel in German to 
Hermann. 

** Are you that fine fellow who took my son’s | 
part the other day ?” said the pedlar to Daniel. 

‘No, I am not; it was him,” said Daniel, pointing 


to Johann. | 
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“no doubt but the Lord had much people in this great 


city. 

Next day the post brought a letter from Kirchheim 
enclosing one from brother Dietrich. He asked in 
a tone of alarm how it was that they had not come 
with the *‘ Borussia.” It was obvious from the date of 
his letter that he had never received theirs. This was 
a fresh blow to the hopes of the poor family. It was 
now certain that they need not expect any money 
from America; and the last article they could dis- 
pose of was pawned. What were they to do? 

They spent the evening in prayer, without, how- 


| ever, forgetting the Deutschen Lieder. 


. “My dears,” said Hermann, ‘‘as long as there 
is a Saviour in heaven there is reason for us to 
sing.” 

The next morning Hermann went out for a walk. 
About noon he came back. 

**T have found work,” he said. 
week,” 

“Ts it true?” cried Frau Stahl, joyfully. 


“A pound a 


s¢ And 


‘I brought this mutton pie for you,” said he, | where?” 


placing the pie before Johann. 
Henry’s compliments, sir. You did well. 
away in the country a-hawking, but on coming home 
yesterday I learnt what had happened last week. I 


hope you will not refuse to accept this small present, | 


sir ; it is not much, but we are poor people. [ wish I 


could do more.” 


The simple-hearted candid tone in which the pedlar | 


*¢ And my wife’s and | 
I was | 


‘* At the sugar-house, I begin to-morrow morning.” 

Frau Stahl burst into tears, and so did the children, 
They knew from Daniel’s description what it was to 
work in the sugar-house, 

** You shall not go there!” cried she. ‘* Will you 
add to our affliction by making me a widow and these 


| poor children orphans?” 


‘‘Dear wife, the Lord will be my strength. He 


uttered these words, and his thoroughly honest though | will sustain me, knowing what I shall be labouring 


rough-looking face, made a very agreeable impression | for.” 


upon the company. 

‘¢ This is an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile,” 
said Hermann to his wife. Then turning to Harding, 
he tendered him his hand: ‘I tank you,” said he; 
‘sit yourself, sir.” 


The pedlar seated himself upon the chair which one 


of the boys offered him. 


During that day there was a continuous struggle of 
love between the father and his family: the one 


| arguing that it was his duty even to lay down his 


life for them if necessary ; the others insisting that 


| it was his duty to spare his life as much as he 


could. 
The sun had just set, and Hannah had scarcely lit 


Hermann then, in broken English, endeavoured to | the thin candle which cast a gloomy light through the 


speak to him on the subject ever uppermost in his | 


mind—the love of God in Jesus Christ. 

‘¢ Are you not Germans?” asked Harding, after a 
while. 

ce We are.”’ 


“T think you would like to make the acquaint- | 


ance of Mr. Wasserman; or do you already know 
him ?” 

**T donot. Who is he?” 

“‘ Why, he is the German missionary to the sailors 
in the docks, He is a very nice man, Mr. Wasserman 
is. I will send him to you. Hoping you will like 
the pie, I must bid you good evening, sir.” 

The pedlar’s hope was fully realized. He could 
scarcely have reached his house before each member of 
the family had a piece of the pie between thumb and 
fingers. Hermann pronounced a blessing, and when 
the welcome refreshment had disappeared, the beau- 
tiful hymn, ‘ Now thank ye all the Lord,” echoed 
through the room. 


This was a sweet drop in the bitter cup of affliction. | 


Hermann made the observation that the inhabitants 
of this “ terrible place” with its ‘‘ terrible language,” 
were not all savages. Frau Stahl added that she had 


room, when a knock was heard at the door. The 
pedlar made his appearance, accompanied by a stranger, 
whom he introduced as Mr. Wasserman. 

“Oh! Hin Deutscher Bruder !” cried the family, 
simultaneously. 

“T go,” whispered the pedlar into Johann’s ear, 
‘Sas I don’t understand your gibberish.” While 
uttering these words he slipped half-a-crown into 
the lad’s hand. 

A moat agreeable conversation took place between the 
family and Mr. Wasserman, who proved to be a truly 
good man. Something for supper was bought with 
Bob’s half-crown, of which Mr. Wasserman was kind 
enough to partuke. Many a dear German hymn 
was sung, and Mr. Wasserman gladly stayed to have 
worship with his friends. He told them that he 
was employed as a missionary by a company of six 
wealthy shipowners, two of whom were Germans. 
He advised Hermann not to go to the sugar-house 
| the next day, but to call upon him. 

The next morning Hermann, accompanied by the 
missionary, found himself in the office of Messrs. 
Kriibner, Biren & Co. Mr. Kriibner received him 
| very kindly, and listened attentively to his story. 
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‘© Tf what you say be true,” he observed, ‘‘ we cer- | 
tainly must try to help you. Meanwhile I will write | 
to the clergyman of Kirchheim to obtain information.” | 
Then looking at Hermann, whose honest open counte- 
nance pleased him well, he added: ‘‘ We have a meet- | 
ing to-night in our school-room. If you like to attend 
with your wife and children I will give you tickets.” 

‘Ts it a German meeting ?”’ asked Hermann. 

‘¢ No, it is in an English Church ; but you will be 
able to pick up enough to make you enjoy it.” 

The whole family was that evening in the large 
school-room of Church. There was tea first, | 
during which the merry chat of the crowded assembly 
buzzed cheerfully through the room. Then there were 
addresses by several speakers, and hymns and prayers. 
Though Hermann and his wife understood but little 
of what was said, yet their hearts leaped for joy at the 
sight. 

tc What a pleasant evening!” he said when at home 
again. ‘It was just such a meeting as we used to 
have at Barmen, except for the open air.” 

‘¢ You see,” said his wife, ‘it is just as I told you 
the other day. All the people of this place are not 
savages. The Lord has many children here, depend 
upon it, Hermann.” 





| anchor for New York. 


| anything save goods. 
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A fortnight later, on a bright Autumn morn- 
ing, the “ Atlantic,” a large merchant ship belonging to 
the firm of Messrs. Kriibner Biren & Co., weighed 
The captain was a German, 
and for the first time in his life had passengers on 
board, as he had not been in the habit of conveying 
He was glad to receive our 
friends, however, for he was a good man, and he 
knew that they were looking out for even a better 
country than they were going to start for now. 

‘Good-bye, dear friends,” said Mr. Kriibner, 
shaking hands with Hermann when the signal for 
departure was given. ‘* May the Lord carry you 
safely to your destination.” 

While uttering these words he handed an envelope 
to Hermann, and disappeared. It contained a fifty- 
pound note, and inside was written, “ For the journey 
to Wisconsin.” 


The last intelligence received in London by way of 
Kirchheim was that the family were doing exceedingly 
well, that their house was all but built, and that they 
did not know how to thank and praise the Lord enough 
for his unspeakable goodness. 

AnpRew WAITGIFT. 





OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 


BY THE 
IX.—GOD’S 


Were we to judge of the matter by the conduct 
of many, we should conclude it to be by no means a 
difficult thing to be a Christian. They seem to think 
it almost as easy to wash one’s heart as their hands ; 
to change their habits as their dress; to admit the 
light of Divine truth into the soul as the morning | 
into our chamber by opening the shutters ;—in short, 
that it is not more difficult to turn the heart from evil 
to good, from the world to God, and from sin to 
Christ, than to turn a ship right round by help of her | 
helm. 

How else can we account for many, otherwise 
sensible people, putting off their salvation to a time 
confessedly unsuitable for any arduous task what- | 
ever—till, reduced to a state of mental and physical | 
prostration, they lie languishing on a bed of sickness, 
or tossing on a bed of death? It ought to be an easy 
work that is deferred till then: yet what a sad mis- 
take is this? An easy work to be a Christian !— 
as if the life required of those who go to heaven were 
in such harmony with our natural feelings that it was | 
like being borne along on the surface of a placid | 
stream. ‘‘Take now thy son, thy only son Isaac, | 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of | 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering on a | 
mountain which I will tell thee of,” was the com- 
mand God laid on Abraham, the trial to which he put 
his servant’s faith; and how did its every sentence | 
quiver like an arrow, go like a knife into the old | 
man’s heart? Was it easy for a father to brace up 
his nerves to such a deed; to look on the beloved | 


EDITOR. 
ABILITY. 


youth, the innocent and unsuspecting victim, for those 
three dreadful days they travelled together to the 


fatal spot; to lay the wood on Isaac that, kindled 
| by a father’s hand, was to consume his son to ashes ; 
| to meet that natural but terrible question, ‘‘ My 


father, behold the fire and the wood, but where is the 
lamb for a burnt-offering ?” And when the fell pur- 
pose could be concealed no longer, and the dreaded 
hour at length had come when Abraham must raise 
the veil, was it easy to look on Isaac’s horror and 
resist his entreaties, and hear his agonizing cries? or 
even witness his resignation as, moved by his father’s 
grief, and pitying him more than himself, he stretched 
his body on the altar, saying, Father, not my will, 
but thine be done? And when with trembling hands 
the old man wound the cords around his limbs, and 
felt them tremble, had it not been easier to be the 
child than the father, the victim than the priest at 
such a sacrifice? One stroke of the knife, and Isaac’s 
woes are past; but if he does not rise like a phoenix 
from his ashes, what a return to his home awaits 
Abraham! what a meeting with the mother! what a 
future to the poor old man! His heart is broken, and 
his grey hairs go down with sorrow to the grave. 
Never again may love to God be put to auch a test, 


| or faith in his promises have such a trial to endure. 


Still it is no easy thing to be a Christian; and, if 
words have any meaning, they are great and painful 
sacrifices which are required of those who are willing to 
take Christ on his own terms, “If any man will come 
after me let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
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daily, and follow me”—‘‘If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.” God does 
not indeed put all his people to such a trial as Abra- 
ham’s, saying “ Take now thy son, and offer him for 
a burnt offering,” nor does Christ lay on all his dis- 
ciples an injunction so hard as this, ‘* Go, sell all thou 
hast, and give it to the poor.” Still the adage holds 
true as ever, No cross, no crown! ‘To mortify the 
lusts of the flesh, to be crucified to the world, to over- 
come the devil, to die daily to sin and live daily to 
righteousness, to be meek and gentle and patient and 
generous and kind and good, in one word to be 
Christ-like, is a work beyond, far beyond our ability ; 
one we should never venture on, or having ventured 
on, would soon abandon, but that God promises to 
perfect his strength in our weakness, and is ‘‘ mighty 
to save.” 

Now the best evidence we have of what God can 
and will do is what he has already done. This was 
the source of Moses’ confidence when he left the land 
of Midian to conquer the power of Egypt, and bring 
Israel out of the house of bondage. Behold, he said 
to God, when first called to undertake the task—he- 
hold the people will not believe that I am able to 
deliver them. ‘* What is that in thine hand?” said 
the voice from amidst the burning bush. A rod, was 
his reply. ‘‘ Cast it ov the ground,” said the voice. He 
did it ; and springs back with sudden terror—surprise, 
fear, horror in his countenance, for there a serpent 
with head erect, and eyes of fire, and cleft quivering 
tongue, is hissing at him. Once more the voice sounds 
out from the bush, ‘‘ Put forth thine hand, and take 





| paralleled sufferings 


going over, that the mighty hand of Jesus plucks him, 
Who that heard that robber with his fellow and the 
base crowd insult a dying Saviour, who that saw him 
nailed to his cross, a daring, despairing, hardened 
ruffian, could have believed it possible that a few 
hours thereafter he would be singing songs in Para. 
dise? Yet the sun of that day had not set behind 
Judah’s hills ere a blaspheming wretch ripe for hell 
was converted, saved, and sanctified ; and had taken 
his flight to heaven to tell to listening angels what 
mercy had done for him—how Christ had saved him 
at the uttermost. Look also at Paul. The old bed 
of the sea laid bare for the foot of Israel, the dry 
rock changed into a gushing fountain, the rotting 
tenant of the tomb rising at Christ’s word, to appear, 
once divested of the grave-clothes, with life sparkling 
in his eye and health blooming on his rosy cheek, did 
not attest God’s power over dead matter more plainly 
than Paul’s conversion attests his power over a de- 
praved heart. What more incredible than that yonder 
man who, with a fierceness, a firmness of purpose, and 
an intensity of hatred uncommon to the ingenuous 
years of youth, stands glutting his eyes with Stephen’s 
blood, would ere long be Christ’s greatest and most 
devoted apostle ; and would die, after a life of un- 

gs, a martyr in the very cause for 
which he sheds the first martyr’s blood? Yet so it 
was. Is anything too hard for me? saith the Lord ; 
in other and fuller words—is any heart too hard for 
me to break ; any sin too great for me to pardon ; any 
passions too strong for me to bind; any habits too 
old for me to change; any prayer too great for me 
to answer ; or any wants too many for me to supply? 
The blessed lesson such cases teach us is this, that 
however great the difficulties, or deep the sorrows, or 
strong the temptations, or arduous the duties of his 
people, his grace, as he promises, shall be sufficient 
for them. And so they may use the highest and yet 


it by the tail.” Recovering from his panic, he boldly | the humblest, the bravest though by no means boast- 
seizes the writhing reptile ; and now its cold, scaly | ful saying that ever fell from mortal lips—‘‘I can 
form is no sooner within his grasp than, like many | do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
things else which become harmless in the hand of | me.” 


faith, the venomed creature stiffens into a shepherd’s 


Such is the help which his people have in their 


rod. His confidence established on a firm foundation, | God ; and this furnishes the key to the strange 


Moses hesitates no longer. 
children to her- father’s care, and leaving others to 


Entrusting his wife and | paradox of Paul, ** When I am weak, then am I 


strong ”—in other, and apparently self-contradictory 


feed his flocks on the hills of Midian, he enters boldly | words, when I am weak then I am not weak ; when 


on his mission. Repairing to his countrymen he tells 
them his errand. The rod is his credentials. It shall 
speak for him. Assured that what God has once done 
he can do again, he bids them look. 
such as question or doubt his authority is a shepherd’s 
rod, which, flung from his hand, no sooner touches the 
ground, than it changes to a living serpent. 

And though man has no inherent power to sanctify 
any more than to save himself, even, according to the 
words of the apostle, to think one good thought, let 
us, with Moses, David, and the saints of old, remem- 


I am not strong, then I am strong. Peter’s history, 


| and that of many others besides, supplies a remarkable 
illustration of the reverse proposition, this namely, 


His answer to | 


| unto thee on the water.” 


ber the years of the right hand of the Most High. | 


See what, for such great and gracious purposes, God 
has done for others, and thus learn what he can and 
will do for us! 

Take two instances, 
cross, It is from the very edge of the pit, just as he is 


When I am strong, then am I weak. Let us look 
at it. Sostrong was Simon in his own vain judgment 
that in place of waiting till Christ invited him to walk 
on the water, he volunteered to make the bold attempt. 
Addressing his Master as, stepping with Godlike 
majesty from billow to billow, he approached their 
boat, Peter said, ‘‘ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
To drown not him but his 
vanity, and mortify the conceit and presumption which 
was his besetting sin, our Lord acceded to Peter’s 
request, saying, Come. The permission is no sooner 


| granted than, probably without a prayer for Divine 


Look at the thief on the | 





help, and certainly with more rashness than genuine 
courage, he leaps from the boat. The water bears 
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OR, METHODS 


TO DO GOOD. 





him up: he walks the rolling billows—yet, ere he | 
rejoins his companions, how effectually is he taught | 
that when a man is strong, then he is weak? He 
began to build without counting the cost ; and the | 
only result is a house which, unfinished and unfur- 
nished, remains the inglorious monument of his pride | 
and poverty. Its terrors increased by the gloom of | 
night, the storm raves and roars, and the waves | 
rushing on with foaming crests threaten to engulf 
him, and avenge themselves on the puny mortal 
who has dared to defy their power. His situa- 
tion is novel and alarming. A panic seizes him; 
his courage melts like a snowflake on the water; he 
feels the waves opening beneath his feet; he sinks, 
deeper and deeper sinks, till this rash adventurer, who 
would walk the sea, the rival of his Master and the 
envy of his fellows, raises his drowning head to throw 
out his arms and cry, Lord, save me! As has often 
happened where there was more than life at stake, 
and in scenes less picturesque, or public, Jesus hastes 
to the rescue—‘‘ a refuge and strength, a very present | 
help in time of trouble ;” and, upheld by the arm 
that upholds the universe, Peter is borue back to his 
companions, who receive him into the boat, pale, | 
half-drowned, trembling with abject terror—a warning | 
and very memorable illustration of the saying, ‘* Pride | 
goeth before a fall.” | 
For a contrast look at Moses—the feelings with | 
which he undertook, and the manner in which he | 
executed his commission to deliver Israel from | 
Pharaoh and the house of bondage. What a remark- | 
able and happy contrast his case to Peter’s! Strong in | 
the Lord, and in the power of his might, he forced 
his way into the palace, and bore himself before 
the king with undaunted courage—demanding the 
liberties of his countrymen, Single-handed and alone 
he stuck by his purpose, and carried it over what 
seemed insuperable difficulties. Without arms he un- 
dertook to conquer armies ; to cross the sea without 
ships ;,and in a journey extending over many years, to 
carry a mighty host safely through a desert where 
there was neither water to quench their thirst, nor 
bread to satisfy their hunger. All this, and much 
more than this, Moses did ; nor closed his eyes in death 
till he saw the longest, grandest march men ever made 
brought to a triumphant issue on the borders of the 
Promised Land. But Peter’s enterprise and his were 
not more different in their conclusion than in their 
commencement. Self-confident, rash, vain, impulsive, 


the fisherman of Galilee rushed on the perils of the | 


deep ; while Moses, a man more highly endowed by 
nature and cultivated by education, shrunk from the 
task assigued him; declined the post of honour; and, 
overwhelined by a sense of his own weakness and 
inadequacy, even remonstrated with God, saying, 
** Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh?” Nor till 
the Loru’s anger was actually kindled against him, 
as he stood there starting one objection after another, 
did he venture to undertake the task. He went to 
it, not in his own strength, but in the might of God. 
To him he looked for counsel and courage, for faith, 
patience, and success. And He who did not fail 
Moses, will never fail any that put their trust in him, 
The salvation of the righteous is of the Lord ; He is 


their strength in the time of trouble ; the Lord shall 
help them and deliver them, and save them because 
they trustin Him. Therefore with the courage they 
may lift up the battle song of Martin Luther, and 
in words which cheered the hearts and sustained the 
arms of Germany in the good fight of the Reforma- 
tion, sing :— 
A sure stronghold our God is he, 
A trusty shield and weapon, 
Our help he'll be, and set us free 
From every ill can happen. 
That old malicious foe 
Intends us deadly woe ; 
Armed with the strength of hell, 
And deepest craft as well, 
On earth is not his fellow. 


Through our own force we nothing can, 
Straight were we lost for ever ; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
3y God sent to deliver. 
Ask ye who this may be ? 
Christ Jesus named is he, 
Of Sabaoth the Lord ; 
Sole God to be adored ; 
*Tis he must win the battle. 


And were the world with devils filled, 
All eager to devour us, 

Our souls to fear should littie yield, 
They cannot overpower us. 

Their dreaded prince no more 

Can harm us as of yore ; 

Look grim as e’er he may, 

Doom’d is his ancient sway, 

A word can overthrow him. 

Our confidence in God’s ability to save and help us, 
the bold prayer of faith, ‘‘ Awake, awake, put on 
thy strength, O arm of the Lord ; awake as in the 
ancient days, in the days of old,” rests on this sure 
foundation, that God is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. Moses, when he led Israel out of 
Egypt,—their house of bondage, had reached tho 
fourscore years that David says prove to the few who 
attain such an age but labour aud sorrow. For forty 
years thereafter he guides their wanderings through 
the desert, till, way-worn and weary, they reach the 
welcome borders of the Promised Land. They are 
to enter it; but not he, though ere his eyes close 
in death he is to see it. For this purpose he is 
directed to climb the heights of Pisgah—a lofty moun- 
tain in Moab, whose top affords the spectator a wide 
though distant view of Palestine. But should our 
imaginations picture Moses as an aged man, stooping 
under the weight of years as, with many a breathing 
pause, he slowly takes his way up the steep, till, 
arrived at the summit, he falls exhausted on the 
ground or leans panting on his staff, and, while the 
mountain-breeze plays with his thin grey locks, strains 
his old eyes on the valleys of Canaan that stretch 
away to the horizon beyond the silver line of Jordan 
and gloomy waters of the Dead Sea, should we ima- 
gine this, our fancy were wide of the mark. Moses 
was now one hundred and twenty years old; yet he 


| climbed the heights and stood on the top of Pisgah, 


with an eye as bright, an armas strong, a foot as fleet, 
a bearing as erect and manly as when, forty years 
before, he bearded the lion in his den—the tyrant in 
his palace, and, boldly stepping into Pharaoh’s hall, 
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said, ‘*Thus saith the Lord... Let my people go!” 
In the words of the wondrous story, ‘‘ his eye was not 
dim, neither was his natural strength abated.” 

But in this Moses presented a singular exception to 
the common fate of men. A few years, and cares and 
sorrows write their wrinkles on man’s brow; time 
sheds its snows on raven locks ; the wheels of life get 
clogged with growing infirmities; manly strength 
turns into weakness, and wisdom perhaps into the 
drivelling of second childhood. And even where the 
power men possessed was, as it must necessarily have 
been in Moses’ case, preternatural and miraculous, 
still the old adage holds true—‘‘ Times change, and 
we change with them.” 

Take these two examples in illustration of that 
remark. First, the case of Samson, whose great 
strength saved his country from oppression, and struck 
terror into the boldest of its enemies, A lion meets 
him, and taking it by the jaws, he rends it, like a 
young kid, asunder: sure of their prey, they shut 
him up in Gaza, and he wrenches off its ponderous 
gates, and, bearing them to a neighbouring hill top, 
laughs his enemies to scorn: catching him at a dis- 
advantage, the Philistines beset him, and, for lack of 
sword or battle-axe, seizing a jaw-bone that lies to 
his hand, he throws himself on their serried ranks, 
and, cutting down a man at every blow, leaves a 
thousand dead on the field. Yet see—his long locks 
lying on Delilah’s floor, and the harlot that betrayed 
him counting her ill-earned gains—Samson is led 
away bound, the laughing-stock of women and 
children. Now a poor, blinded prisoner making sport 
to the Philistines, how are the mighty fallen !—his 
hand is shortened that it cannot save. Then, for a 
second example, look at the disciples. On descend- 
ing from the Mount of Transfiguration, our Lord 
finds them surrounded by an agitated crowd, who 
regard them with conflicting feelings; some with 
wonder, some with pity, some with sneering con- 
tempt. Endowed by their Master with miraculous 
powers, they had aforetime put them forth with suc- 
cess, and triumphed on many fields—they had opened 
the eyes of the blind; at their bidding dumb lips 
had spoken, the deaf had heard, wan, withered limbs 





OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. 





had been restored to use ; and without David’s harp, | 
or other charm than their great Master’s name, they | 
had dispossessed men of demons, and driven the foul | 
fiends away. But now Jesus finds them humbled, | 
mortified, put to shame before a crowd of on-lookers. 
A father, whose ears their fame had reached and 
whose heart it had inspired with hope, brings to 
them his son—sore vexed with a devil. But it is | 
to be bitterly disappointed. One after another, they | 
try each holy art ; but in vain. They namethe name | 
of Jesus. Itavails not ; and hope sinks in the father’s | 
heart as his son sinks yelling, foaming, convulsed and | 
contorted at his feet. Like Samson when his hair | 
was shorn, the disciples are as other men ; their hand | 
has lost its cunning—it is shortened that it cannot | 
save. But, blessed be his name, it is never so with | 
our God. What He has done, he can do again. So 
they that trust in the Lord shall never be put to 

shame—their security for that standing in the very | 
nature of God. He is unchanging and unchangeable. | 
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‘*T am the Lord,” he says, ‘‘Iamthe Lord. I change 
not,” 

With what confidence, therefore, may we cast our 
burdens on him whose mercy endureth for ever, whose 
grace faileth never, Itis not with him as it may be with 
other monarchs, other pastors, and other parents. There 
are monarchs whose dominions are more extensive than 
they can govern with advantage either to their subjects 
or to themselves—the influence of authority and of 
justice diminishing with distance, like that of the heart 
which, in persons of giant stature, as the slow circula- 
tion indicates, is always feeble at the extremities, 
There are ministers also in charge of flocks much more 
numerous than they can properly attend to; who, 
however conscientiously and diligently they labour to 
leave none neglected, find it as impossible to overtake 
all their duties as a man, let him run as he may, to 
overtake the horizon, which flies before him. Then 
there are many fathers who have more children than 
in hard times and circumstances they find it easy, or 
almost possible to support. Uncared for by thousands 
who fare sumptuously, and millions who fare comfort- 
ably, every day, there are sad homes in this world, 
where abject poverty curdles up the natural affections; 
and, leaving one mouth less to fill, the death of a 
child is regarded rather as the removal of a burden 
than the loss of a blessing. The ability of the wretched 
parents to support their offspring falls so far short at 
any rate of their wishes, it needs such a struggle to 
keep body and soul together, that the poor infant is 
not always welcomed into the world ; and J have stood 
in bare, cold, unfurnished houses where no passage of 
Scripture could sound stranger in mortal ears than 
these beautiful words in theirs: “ Thy children shall 
be like olive plants round about thy table, As arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty man, so are children of 
the youth. Happy is the man that hath his quiver 
full of them.” 

Such melancholy spectacles, when saddest and most 
painful, have their uses. By way of contrast they 
set forth to the comfort of his believing people the 
ability that is in their God, even as the dull foil sets 
off the gem, and a murky storm-cloud the bow that 
spans it, For just as one day is with God as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day, it is the 
same to his infinite love, and power, and wisdom, and 
mercy, whether the objects of his care be one, or one 
thousand ; or, as is actually the case with the re- 


| deemed of God, a great company which no man can 


number, This is a lesson, for there are 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything 


which we may read on the page of nature. Myriads 
of leaves clothe the forest, myriads of flowers be- 
spangle the meadow, myriads of insects dance in 
the sunbeams, myriads of birds sing in the wood- 
lands, myriads of fish swim in stream and ocean, 
myriads of stars glitter in the nightly sky, and 
every leaf is as perfect in form, every flower as beauti- 
ful in colours, every living creature fashioned with 
such skill, and every burning star guided through 
space with as much care, as if it engrossed the entire 
attention of God, and there was not another but itself 
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within the bounds of his universe. The number of 
objects our hearts can hold, or our arms embrace, or 
our eyes watch, or our fortunes enrich, or our bounty 
pension, is limited ; confined within a narrow range, 
is small at the largest and few at the most. It is not 
so with Him who is mighty to save, abundant in good- 
ness and truth. The supplies of his grace and mercy 
are unexhausted and exhaustless, Their type shines 
in that sun which for six thousand years has shed its 
light on seas and continents, on crowded cities and 
lonely solitudes, on burning deserts and fields of ice, 
on palaces and cottages, on ragged beggars and sceptred 
kings, on all countries and classes of men, and with 
fires fed we know not how, shines to-day as bright 
as ever—his eye not dim, nor his natural strength 
abated. And as this is but an image, and a faint 
image, of God, well may his servant assure us, there 
shall be no want to them that fear him. None 
—neither for the body nor the soul: neither for 
time nor eternity. Let us come boldly to the 
throne of grace. We cannot go to Him too often, 
nor ask of him toomuch, We have no sin but he has 
a pardon for it ; no sore, but he has salve for it ; no 





weakness, but he has strength for it; no cankering 
care, but he has relief for it ; no grievous sorrow, but 
he has comfort for it ; no bleeding heart-wound, but 
he has balm to soothe and a bandage to bind it up. 
It is impossible for us to expect too much from his 
generosity, or trust too implicitly to the bounties of 
his providence and the aids of his Spirit. It is equally 
easy for God to supply our greatest as our smallest 
wants, to carry our heaviest as our lightest burden— 
just as it is as easy for the great ocean to bear on her 
bosom a ship of war with all its guns and crew aboard, 
as a fisherman’s boat or the tiniest craft that floats, 
falling and rising on her swell. In the most desperate 
cases of sinners and in the darkest circumstances of 
saints, ‘‘ when all power is gone” and there seems no 
outget or deliverance, God is mighty to save, Con- 
fident in his resources, he says, Is anything too hard 
for me !—Prove me herewith, if I will not open the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing till 
there is no room to contain—Who is he that feareth 
the Lord and obeyeth the voice of his servant, that 
walketh in darkness and hath no light, let him trust 
in the name of the Lord, and stay himself on his God. 





Tue autumn day was closing, cool and dry ; 
The sun was setting in a cloudless sky, 
Flinging around him, as he sunk to rest, 

A crimson glory, flushing east and west. 

The quiet landscape caught his bright farewell, 
Ere the deep shadows of the evening fell. 

The gliding river, and the broken sedge, 

The pollard willows by the water’s edge, 
Smiled for a moment in the passing gleam ; 
Then sighed the sedge, and darker flowed the stream. 
While cottage windows flashed into a blaze, 
And meadow pathways lay in purple haze ; 

A sudden glory touched the whirling mill ; 
More crimson glowed the heather on the hill, 
And starting up beneath the pinewood shade, 
A moment, stood a golden colonnade ; 

Then dropt the sun, the vision died away, 
And twilight followed in her sober grey. 


I wandered on, the paths were dry and fair, 
A mellow freshness breathed upon the air ; 
And from the busy harbour, far away, 
Came sounds unheeded in the light of day ; 
Then intervals of silence—calm, profound— 
Mysterious harmony, unlinked to sound, 
Which all my thoughts in tranquil musing bound. 


How many men, in ages long gone by, 
Had walked at eve across these uplands dry— 
Had sowed their seed, and left it on the plain, 
Perchance to bear a crop of precious grain, 
Or, planted carelessly the noxious weed, 
To scatter, year by year, its baleful seed— 
To seed, and grow, and seed, and still grow on, 


Till the last sowing time has come and gone— 
II.—48. " 
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Till the great harvest, gathered in complete, 

Shall stand in light before the judgment seat, 
With every item in its full amount 

All duly noted to the right account ; 

When every startled labourer shall own 

The abundant crop his little seed has sown— 
His work, emblazoned through eternal days ; 
Remorse eternal, or eternal praise. 


While musing thus, the narrow pathway crept 
From field to field, then dropped into the cleft 
Of a deep lane, o’erhung with old ash-trees, 
That trembled slightly in the evening breeze. 
Well pleased I followed, careless where it led ; 
Still lingered in the west a streak of red ; 

The moon would rise, and by her friendly ray 
A stranger’s foot could hardly miss the way. 


But what was this? for now a sudden turn 
Revealed a dwelling-house—so cold and stern, 
So dull and desolate, so grim and bare, 

A curious fascination held me there. 
Farm-house it seemed, slow wearing to decay, 
Bearing the impress of a better day. 

The door moved slightly with a creaking sound, 
That woke no echo in the silence round. 

The casement flapped anon, then stood ajar ; 
No hand came forth to draw the sliding bar, 
Nor turn aside the rambling rose that strayed 
Across the window, deepening the shade. 

The mossy road that swept round to the door, 
No trace of wheel upon its surface bore ; 

No dint of hoof or footprint might declare 
That guest or master ever entered there. 
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Deserted ant-hills, and the heaving mound 

That marked the mole’s dark passage in the ground, 
Deformed the grass-plot, now, as coarse and rank 
As ragged turf upon a wayside bank ; 

The border where the flowers had grown was bare, 
Saving a hardy straggler here and there, 

Or enterprising bud, resolved to peep 

Through matted leaves that rotted rich and deep. 


As thus I gazed, the air was gently stirred 
By the light flutter of a wakeful bird ; 
And on the casement, where the roses hung, 
A robin perched itself and sweetly sung. 
Clear rose the little songster’s trilling strain, 
But no sweet voice sent answer back again. 
A lonely bat kept wheeling round and round, 
Making its circuit of the garden ground. 
What could they tell? What were the ancient ties 
That bound them here by faithful memories? 
What had they seen? Did little footsteps pass 
Along this road, or run across this grass ? 
Did happy mother plant these lingering flowers, 
With children round her, in the sweet spring hours ? 
Had they been driven forth, or passed away ? 
What hand had sown this harvest of decay ? 
There was the roofless barn ; its silent floor 
Resounded to the thresher’s flail no more ; 
And there the stable—rack and manger gone ; 
And time-worn sheds with thick moss overgrown. 
I stood and pondered, till my watchful ear 
Caught the long stride of footsteps drawing near. 


‘* Good evening, sir! You're looking at the place ; 
All that is left of that unhappy race.” 
“ What race?” I said. ‘‘ Perhaps you can relate 
What brought the dwelling to its present state.” 
** Aye, sure I can; if not, it can’t be told : 
I’ve known it, sir, since I was ten years old ; 
Have witnessed all the changes as they passed, 
Till into Chancery the thing was cast ; 
Where it may stay till every beam shall fall, 
And every brick shall crumble from the wall. 
I lived here, boy and man, near thirty years, 
*Twas a long time, sir, though it now appears 
Most like .a dream, so fast the days have flown, 
But I’m an old man now, just eighty-one.” 


“¢ Fain would I hear this history,” I said, 
‘¢ And what events to such disaster led.” 


The old man laid his hand upon the gate. 
‘¢ The story’s long, sir, and it’s growing late— 
The daylight in the west is on the wane ; 
But, if you’re going down the Ash-tree Lane, 
And can have patience with an aged man, 
I'll tell it you as shortly as I can. 
But take another look before you go. 
That was her window just above the bow, 
And there’s the church-spire, by that crooked tree, 
Just where the moon is rising up, you see— 
You'll hear about them in the history. 


“* Ay! I remember—twas the fifth of May ; 
I was a youngster, but I mind the day, 








When young Frank Masterman brought home his bride; 
No sweeter lass, sir, in the country-side. 

If I had been a real poet born, 

I would have sung this Rose without a thorn, 
For, sir, her name was Rose, and she was known 
Just by that name—‘ the Rose of Cheriton.’ 

I can recal her very look and dress, 

The day she came in her young loveliness. 

She was a Damask Rose, not pale and faint, 

As one about to die‘and be a saint. 

She had a fine rich bloom, that still would rise 
When love or anger sparkled in her eyes. 

Yes, sir, she could be angry ; well she knew 

A housewife’s duties, and a servant’s too. 

She did her own, and always let us see 

In her a pattern of what we should be. 

A farmer’s wife had then enough to bear, 
Enough of labour and enough of care. 

A large farmhouse was not a place of ease, 

But like a beehive with a swarm of bees. 

But she had sense and spirit for the thing, 

And she could rule us, and without a sting ; 
She was a mistress of the days gone by,— 
They’re out of fashion in this century. 

Up with the lark she was, as bright and fair 
As morning flowers, and fresh as morning air. 
No lagging milkmaid ever kept her place, 
Unless she learnt the mistress’ ways and pace. 
Handy at everything, she took the lead, 

And gave her help wherever there was need. 
Quick as a needle, piercing wrong and right, 
She always looked straight forward to the light. 
I’ve heard the servants sometimes tell her lies, 
And seen the power of her two steady eyes : 

No one could stand it if they were to blame ; 
They might deny, but could not hide their shame. 
I tried it once, and, as she looked me through, 
Her two large eyes were full of melting dew : 
She laid her hand upon my guilty head, 

* So very young, and yet a liar!’ she said. 

‘ My poor boy Roger! Roger, speak the truth, 
And grow up good, child, from your early youth.’ 
Now, sir, these words sound simple, I dare say, 
But I cried over them a night and day ; 

And sooner than have told a lie again, 

I would have borne a martyrdom of pain. 

She held our hearts bound firmly in her hand— 
She could not help it, she made no demand ; 
We gave them to her with respect and love. 
We liked to call her ‘ Mistress,’ and we strove 
To do the very things she liked the best ; 

To please her, sir, and feel her interest, 

Why, sir, I would have marched up to the stake, 
If she had said, ‘Do, Roger, for my sake.’ 

So they would all. Sift kept us in our place 
Just by the love and spirit of her face. 


“* Aye, those old days ! the farmer’s kitchen then 
Was just the place you'll never see again. 
The long deal table in the middle stood, 
Three times a day well filled with wholesome food ; 
There were the pewter platters, bright and clean, 
A sight, may be, sir, you have never seen. 
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We used them then, for crockery was dear, 

And pewter plates would !ast for many a year. 

There on that mossy stone, the girl would stand,— 

And, with the horn high lifted in her hand, 

Sounded a summons for the men to come, 

And all the hired servants hastened home, 

Washed at the pump, and with a ruddy face, 

And well-scraped shoes, came in, and took their 
place. 

Just at this point the mistress’ foot was heard ; 

Her quick eye glanced at once along the board, 

And then as quickly passed from face to face, 

And seemed to leave a blessing with the grace. 

But woe to any laggard, rogue, or sot ! 

Her eye passed on as though she saw him not ; 

If e’er on me that blank displeasure fell, 

It was as heavy as a funeral bell. 

That was the way to rear up faithful bands— 

The generous master had his trusty hands ; 

We felt an interest about the place, 

Our crops, our stock, our pride, or owr disgrace. 


‘¢ Ours was as good a farm and fruitful ground 
As you would find for many miles around ; 
And young Frank Masterman stood very high 
For character, and skill in husbandry. 
He was a husband worthy such a wife, 
And, sir, he loved her as he loved his life ; 
For years I noticed that it was his way 
To call her out to walk at close of day. 
He’d tap the window, when his work was done, 
And in a moment she’d her bonnet on ; 
And drew her gown up through the pocket-holes, 
And nothing touched the earth except her soles. 
You'd never find her walking down a street 
With dusty skirts a-trailing round her feet. 
lt did one good to see her step along, 
She looked so happy, and so light and strong ! 
And they would walk together round the farm ; 
And in the summer evenings, when ’twas warm, 
They strolled about the meads and through the corn, 
Till Bet, the girl, had blown the supper-horn. 
Six little ones sprang round them like the flowers 
That come in spring to gladden summer hours ; 
Just like a flight of steps, we used to say, 
As gay as lambs, and innocent as gay. 
She kept them all in hand, close under rule,— 
Love was the law and order was the school. 


““Pve told you, sir, that I was then a boy, 
Proud of my service, fond of my employ ; 
But as the years slipped by, and I began 
To have the sense and feelings-of a man, 
I could but mark a difference and a loss— 
The master grew more quarrelsome and cross ; 
And on that face of hers, so bright and fair, 
There often hung a heavy cloud of care. 
What cankerworm had come I could not guess, 
To eat the core out of her happiness. 
It was an inward trouble, you might tell : 
As to the farm, it prospered very well ; 
As to the children, never was a flock 
That did more credit to the parent stoek ; 








And as to health, the doctor’s horse, I've said, 
Would pass the gate and never turn his head. 
But still the trouble grew, he did not come 
On market-nights so early to his home ; 
And as the time wore on, I’ve sometimes known 
Him on the road as late as twelve or one. 
I was the stable-man, and had to wait 
To take his horse and fasten up the gate ; 
And I found out that deadly cankerworm— 
Worse than the blight, or sleety winter storm. 
However late the hour, sir, she was there, 
To take him silently beneath her care. 
Gentle and steady, not a word she said ; 
I often thought it might be from a dread 
Lest he should answer—and then, I might think 
That her dear husband was the worse for drink. 
I never looked at her to see her face, 
I could not do it, sir, to save my place. 
She was a woman far beyond her time, 
And always held that drinking was a crime ; 
And I may thank her—aye, I do, this hour, 
That I was never crushed beneath its power. 
Poor lady ! my poor mistress! I could see 
How patiently she bore her misery. 
She never blamed him, sir, to any one ; 
Deep in her heart she bore her grief alone, 
And things grew worse. 

How was it, do you say ? 
I'll give the answer in my own poor way. 


‘* You've heard about the wars of Buonaparte, 
That roused a fire in every British heart ? 
Our men and money o’er the sea we sent 
To fight the Frenchmen with our free consent. 
We gave our blood and treasure, sir, like dust, 
Because we would, sir, not because we must. 
We helped our rulers to defeat the foe 
Who laid in bloody war the nations low. 
*Twas often rumoured that he meant to come 
And see how Englishmen could fight at home. 
Pity he didn’t ! we'd a welcome then 
To give him that he would not court again. 


**No doubt you’ve heard how war-time raised the corn, 
Though I should guess ’twas long ere you were born. 
Eight pounds a quarter I have known it sold ; 

Why, eating bread was then like eating gold! 
Those were the times for farmers, sir, to rise— 
The war to them was like a lottery prize ; 

And many a farmer got his pockets full 

Without an equal balance in the skull. 

They got their hunters, and their hounds, and wine, 
Raved about politics and drank like swine ; 

But many saw the time, and bought up land 

To make a fortune through the great demand. 
And small landowners, tempted by the price, 
Gave land for gold, and turned from men to mice; 
As my poor father did, and now I am 

A labourer on the land that bore his name. 

The little farms were swallowed, one by one, 

And soon the poor man’s common-right was gone, 
Where he could keep a donkey or a cow ; 

But that’s a tale almost forgotten now. 
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"Twas a hard blow for many a labouring man, I knew, sir, by her looks that she could tell 
But all our betters seemed to like the plan. I guessed the whole, and pitied her as well. | 
And once or twice I thought she meant to speak ; 
My master’s ruin was prosperity : But ere the word, the tear ran down her cheek, | | 
A more industrious man you would not see, | And she said nothing, but she turned away ; | | 
Until this wondrous rise and price of grain And I, of course, could not make bold to stay. 
Fell on the farmers like a golden rain. I often wish I had ; it might have been | | 
Then, like too many, my poor master fell Some ease to speak, though but to one so mean, | 
| Into the trap that has a door to hell. When summer grass is withering on the plain, 
| On market-days the farmers always met The dew is welcome in default of rain. i | 
1 To sell their corn, and some to drink and bet ; I think she never spoke to any one, l 
| And he was full of life and easy led, Until the day she laid her burden down. 
And when the liquor mounted to his head, Her heart, sir, was too big—a woman’s pride 
Why, any rogue could use him for his tool, — Could not expose the husband at her side. | 
Cheat him at cards, and make him play the fool. 
When sense returned to his distracted brain, ** The boys might notice their dear mother's brow | | 
He vowed he'd win his losings back again. Had lost its light, and that her voice was low ; 
And so there was no end—his self-respect But as to cause, or consequence, or fear, 
Was lost, as I should judge, and his neglect They only thought of what did then appear. 
Of home and business was a galling weight Boys arn’t like girls : the little lads could play, | 
That kept his temper always on the fret, And find enough diversion in the day. | 
And drove him back to company and wine, But Lucy saw it all, and, though denied | 
To run the fullest tether of his line. To share the grief, scarce left her mother’s side; | 
And things all changed from what they used to be— Striving, with ready help and winning wiles, | 
The farm was going back, ’twas plain to see : To bring again the long-forgotten smiles. | 
She did her best to fill her husband’s place, And if the old glad laugh rang through the room, | 
But little could be done in such a case. The girl’s pale cheek caught up her mother’s bloom. 
She was the age to feel—about ji/teen— | 
‘Ay! °Tis a sight a good man’s eyes might fill, Her mother’s picture in her face and mien, , } 
To see a brave heart breaking, slow and still. Except that she was pale and very shy. I 
I saw it then; her cheek told me the tale— The slightest word would make her colour fly ; | 
November roses not more faint and pale. Her lips would tremble, and her speech would fail, I 
And her clear eyes, that sparkled like a rill As if she’d heard some grim old witch’s tale. 
| In summer sunshine, now would film and fill, She had a sense of sorrow in her home ; 
If a stray word, or even a look, should start Untold, she knew that misery had come. 
The thoughts that always smouldered round her heart. She feared the worst, and feared the most to speak, 
But, more than all, her voice—aye, that was sad ! And gained her knowledge from her mother’s cheek. 
The cheerful voice that made the household glad, A constant weight upon her spirit pressed, l 
Was now as mournful as a hidden brook, And checked the warm life in her youthful breast. 
| Or widowed turtle in a lonely nook ; 
Or like that pitifullest sound we have— **So matters stood. The heather on the moor 
i} A robin’s song beside an orphan’s grave. Was turning black, and all the summer store \} 
I am no poet, sir, but there are times Of honey had been taken, and the corn | 
.| When these old memories almost run in rhymes. Was safe within the rickyard and the barn ; 
I’ve often thought that poesy was given And some of us were ploughing for the wheat, 
| To comfort mourners on their way to heaven : And some upon the moor were cutting peat 
To let them find, all plain and fairly writ, For winter firing ; and the sportsman’s gun 
The feelings that no common words can fit. Oft told that pheasant-shooting had begun ; 
When mistress took a cold, I heard them say, 
| “But to go back, sir. It was plain to see And grew a little weaker every day. 
Her heart was breaking slow and silently. She was not ill—they thought she’d soon come round ; 
The children, pretty dears ! what could they know ? But grief had gone before and mined the ground. | 
And he, my master, cared for nothing now. The pitcher at the fountain, sir, was broke ; 
His mind was clouded by his drinking—yes, The shoulder failed beneath the heavy yoke ; | 
He’d no heart left to feel for her distress. The oil was spent, the ffame was flickering low ; 
Sometimes he was as fond as ever—then, And any moment suddenly might go. 
I think, she hoped he would come round again. She told her husband that her end was near, 
| A broken cable, sir,—-a broken oar ! Begged him to stay, but he could see no fear ; 
| A boat adrift that never reached the shore ! *Twas market-day, and he must sell his grain ; | 
| But she would smile, and tenderly would speak ; He would not stop—he’d soon be back again. | 
And the old colour fluttered on her cheek, 
Soon to depart, in darker, deeper gloom, *¢ And so he went, and so the day slipped by,— 
Till every bit of sunshine left the home. The last she spent beneath a cloudy sky. 
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Nine, — ten o'clock, had struck, and then she 
said, 

‘ Open the window, I can hear his tread 

Upon the gravel ; he will soon be here. 

Put on more wood, and make the fire burn clear.’ 

They flung it open, just to please her, sir ; 

They knew her hungry hope deluded her. 

She listened heedfully, and then she said, 

‘Shut it again, and turn me in the bed,’ 

And they do think she slept a little while. 

And when she woke, they say she had a smile 

Upon her face, as though she might have been 

Over the river where the fields are green. 


‘* He did not come : I waited hour by hour, 
As I had done a hundred times before ; 
And fearing I might sleep, walked down this 

lane. 

The moon was sliding far into the wane, 
*Twas wondrous still, and there was little light ; 
I don’t remember such another night. 
The yellow ash-leaves fell upon the ground, 
Before my face without the slightest sound ; 
The oat-grass shivered like a human sigh, 
As to and fro my steps kept pacing by. 
And how it was I never yet could tell, 
But all the while I heard a tolling bell. 
I did not like it, sir,—a tingling chill 
Crept through my blood, it was so lone and still ; 
And I went back into the stable-yard, 
And heard the house-door quietly unbarred. 
The nurse looked out and beckoned, I could see, 
And called me to her, speaking mournfully. 
‘ Your mistress wants to see you, lad,’ she said; 
‘You follow me.’ I did, sir, to the bed ; 
And then she snuffed the light, and set a chair, 
And signed me to sit down, and left me there. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘* And there my mistress lay, as meek and low 
As a white lily on the drifted snow. 
She smiled the faintest smile, and then she said, 
‘ You'll not forget me, Roger, when I’m dead. 
My time is short, and things are on my mind 
To say to you, who will be left behind. 
I cannot speak to many. You are young, 
But you are good, and have a truthful tongue, 
And you have served us since our wedding-day. 
Don’t leave your master when I’m gone away ; 
Keep things together ; there may come a time 
To warn him of his danger and his crime. 
And oh ! good Roger ! if he should relent ; 
Tell him my last words charged him to re pent, 
That we may meet together at the last, 
And never once remember what has passed. 
And pray for him, good lad! I’ve prayed in vain, 
But when I’m gone he may turn round again. 
You, faithful Roger ! you have known ny grief ; 
And what you could you did for my relief. 
It was too deep for human hand to stay ; 
A broken heart within my grave you'll lay. 
’T will soon be over, winding-sheet and pall, 
A little dust and sod will cover all. 
Not all, good lad. I’ve found a peaceful rest 
For my poor soul upon my Saviour’s breast. 
Go to Him, Roger! He will be your friend ; 
And you will want Him ere the journey’s end. 
Good-bye, God bless you! I had thought to say 
More of your master, —but another day.’— 


‘¢ That day came not, sir. On the stroke of one 
That very night she laid her burden down. 
Just as her husband stumbled to the door, 
Her soul flew forth, to light his home no more, — 
Flew to her rest, before the golden throne, 
And left us in the wilderness alone.’’* 


IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


THE RAISING FROM THE DEAD OF THE WIDOW’S SON AND THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 


Luke vii., 11—17 ; viii., 41—56 ; Matt. ix., 18—26; Mark v., 22—43. 


THE multitude that listened to the Sermon on the | 
Mount followed Jesus from the hill-side into Caper- | 


naum, thronging round the house into which he en- 
tered, and pressing their sick so urgently on his notice 
that He * could not so much as eat bread.” A mode 
of life like this, —out all night upon the mountain top, 
teaching, walking, working all day long without food 
or rest,—so affected the minds of his immediate rela- 
tives when they heard of it that they “‘ went out to lay 
hold of him, for they said, he is beside himself.” 
Failing in their endeavours, they left Him to pursue 
his eccentric course. 

It was in the course of the busy day which followed 
the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount that the 


centurion’s servant was healed, and the opportunity | 


was thereby given to Jesus to hold up to the eyes of 
the people an example of such faith as He had not 





found—no, not in Israel. On the following day He 
left Capernaum. ‘* Many of his disciples and. much 
people” went with him. They had a long day’s 
walk over the hills of Galilee, skirting the base of 
Tabor, and descending into the valley of Esdraelon. 
The sun was sinking in the west, away behind the 
ridge of Carmel, and was gilding with his evening 


| beams the slopes of little Hermon, as Jesus and the 


band which followed Him approached the little village 
of Nain. This villaye is now a confused heap of the 
rudest Syrian huts, unevelosed, with no ruius of an- 
cient buildings, nor any antiquities around, save the 
tombs in the rock upon the hill-side, where for ages 
they have buried the dead. And yet it stands next 
to Nazareth and Bethlehem and Bethany in the sacred 


* The Poem ot which the above is a part will shortly be issued in a 


| complete form by the Author’s Publishers —Bp. 
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interest attached to it. Weare so sure of its identity, 
it is so small, so isolated, having nothing but the one 
wonderful incident to mark its history, that the Sa- 
viour’s liviug presence was almost as vividly reatised 
by us when entering it as when we sat by the side of 
Jacob’s well. We stood at the end of the village 
which looks northward towards Galilee, and tried to 
recall the scene. Jesus and his train of followers have 
crossed the plain, and are drawing near to the village. 
Another company moves slowly and sadly ont of its 
gate and meets them. It is a funeral procession ; a 
large one, for all the villagers have come forth, but 
there is no mark or token that it is the funeral of one 
who had been rich or in any way distinguished. The 
bier is one of the plainest, and there follows it as chief 
mourner, a solitary woman, clad in humblest guise. 
Jesus has none beside Him, as He stops and looks, to 
tell Him who this woman is—who the dead for whom 
she mourns. He does not need the information ; He 
knows her history ; He knows her grief better than 
any inhabitant of Nain. To his eye it is a becoming 
and beautiful thing that grief like hers should have 
such homage paid to it, should have drawn the whole 
village out after her by the pure force of sympathy. 
Her claim, indeed, upon that sympathy is strong. 
This is not the first bier she has followed. She had 
wept for another before she wept for him whom they 
are now carrying to the grave. She is a widow— 
weeping now behind the bier of her only son. Bereft 
of every earthly stay she walks, a perfect picture of 
desolation. 

** And when the Lord saw her he had compassion 
on her.” As soon as his eye rests on her his heart 
fills full of pity. Was this the first funeral He had 
ever met in the way-side along with his disciples? 
Was this the first mourner He had ever noticed go 
weeping thus behind the dead? It might not have 
been so: yet never perhaps before had He seen a poor 
lone widowed mother shed such bitter tears over the 
death of an only son. The sight moves Him at least 
to do what He had never done before. He goes up to 
the woman, and says to her, ** Weep not.” Wrapped 
up in her consuming grief, how surprised she must 
have been at being accosted in such a way at such a 
time. Does this stranger mean to mock her, to deal 
rudely with her in her grief? In any other she might 
have been ready to repel and resent the uuseasonable 


intrusion—the strange unreasonable speech ; but there | 


is something in the loving pitying eye that looks at her 
as she glances at'Him timidly through her tears —some- 
thing of hope, of promise, of assurance in the gentle 
yet authoritative tones of his voice that quenches all 
disposition to repel or resent. But why does Christ 
first say to her—weep not? Does He not know what 
He is about to do? Does He not know that within 
a few minutes that will be done by Him which, with- 
out any bidding on his part, will dry up all her tears ? 
He does; but He cannot go forward to his great act 
without yielding to the impulse of pity ; dropping into 
the ear of the mourner—not as a cold word of com- 
mand, fitted only to give needless pain, but as a spon- 
taneous expression of his warm personal compassion 
—the words, ‘* Weep not.” Such a preface to the 


miracle speaks to us as plainly of the tenderness of 


Christ’s sympathy as the miracle itself proclaims the 
infinitude of his power. 

‘And he came and touched the bier, and they 
that bore him stood still.” And all stand as still ag 
the bearers ; the two groups, the one from Caper- 
naum and the other from Nain, lost in wonder as to 
what is to happen next. All eyes turn upon Jesus, 
His turn upon the bier. The silence is broken by 
the simple majestic words, * Young man, I say unto 
thee, arise.” The young man rises, looks about with 
wonder, begins to speak. Jesus takes him by the 
hand, lifts hima from the bier, delivers him to his 
mother. The deed of mercy is done, and nothing 
more is told, but that a great fear came upon all. 
** Aad they glorified God, saying that a great prophet 
is risen up among us, and that God hath visited his 
people, and this rumour of him went throughout 
all Judea, and throughout all the region round 
about.” 

1t was a few days or weeks before or after this in- 
cident (for the date is uncertain) that one of the 
rulers of the synagogue at Capernaum, Jairus by 
name, came to Jesus as He sat at meat in the house 
of Levi, and “‘cast himself at his feet, and worshipped 
him, and besought him greatly, saying, My little 
daughter lieth at the point of death, come and lay 
thy hands upon her that she may be healed, and she 
shall live.” Jesus arose at once and went with 
Jairus ; so did his disciples, and so did much people ; 
the very promptness of Christ’s compliance with the 
ruler’s request stimulating their curiosity. The dis- 
tance could not have been great from the house of 
Levi to that of Jairus, and might speedily have been 
traversed, but the crowd that thronged around Jesus 
by the way somewhat impeded the movement. It 
gave, however, to one poor woman the opportunity 
she had long been seeking. Twelve long years she 
had been a sufferer, her illness one that made her 
touch pollution. All she hal she had spent upon 
physicians, It seemed rather to have agyravated her 
complaint. Seeing or hearing about Jesus, a won- 
derful idea of the healing virtue that lay in Him had 
taken possession of her mind. Her timidity, her 
sense of shame, kept her from going openly to Him, 
telling Him of her malady, and asking Him to exert 
his power on her behalf. But if she could in any 
way unseen get at Him, if she could but touch his 
clothes, she felt that she should be made whole. And 
now He goes through this great crowd. It is the 
very occasion she has been seeking for, and she seizes 
it : gets behind Him, presses through the people, and 
touches the hem of his outer garment. She is in- 
stantly healed, but as instantly arrested. The touch 
has scarce been given, the healing scarce effected, 
when Jesus turns round antl says, ‘‘ Who touched my 
clothes?” They alldeny the deed. Peter expostulates 
with his Master. ‘The multitude,” he says, “throng 
thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who touched 
me?” Jesus knows as well as Peter that many had 
been near enough for their and his garments to have 
| come into contact ; but He knows, too, as Peter knew 
' not, that there had been a touch with a distinct, de- 
liberate purpose, altogether different from that of 
| a*mere random contact, a touch that had drawn virtue 
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out ‘of Him. Who gave it? His eye looked round 
to see, is already resting on the woman, who, seeing 
that she is not hid, fearing and trembling, yet glad 
and grateful, throws herself on her knees before Him, 
and getting the better of all her womanly feelings, 
declares unto Him ‘“‘ before all the people for what 
cause she had touched Him, and how she was healed 
immediately.” 

Had Jesus been displeased at being touched ? Had 
He grudged in any way that the virtue had in such a 
way been extracted ? Was it to detect and rebuke a 
culprit that He had challenged the multitude? No: 
it was because He knew how very strong was this 
woman’s faith,—a faith sufficient to draw out at once 
in fullest measure the healing efficacy, and yet a 
faith that had in it a superstitious element, the fancy 
that in some magical mysterious way contact of any 
kind established between her and Christ would cure 
her. If He allowed her to go away undetected, the 
healing filched, as it were, unconsciously from the 
healer, this fancy might be confirmed, the supersti- | 
tious element in her faith enhanced. Therefore it 
was that He would not suffer the secrecy. He would 
meet and answer the faith which under the heavy | 
pressure and in despair of all other help had thrown 
itself somewhat blindly yet confidingly upon his aid. 
But He will not allow her to depart without letting 
her know how wrong and how needless it had been in 
her to attempt concealment, without letting her and 
all around her know what was the kind of touch 
that she had given which had established the right 
connection between her and Him, and opened the way 
for the remedy reaching the disease. ‘* And he said 
unto her, Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith 
hath made thee whole, go in peace.” 

There is not one of all our Saviour’s many miracles 
of healing fuller of comfort and encouragement. For 
if his mode of dealing with our spiritual diseases be 
shadowed out in the modes of the bodily cures that | 
He effected, whenever we grow sad or despondent as 
we think of what fear, or shame, or error, or weak- 
ness, or superstition mingles with the faith we cherish, 
then let us remember that if only the depth and in- 
veteracy of the spiritual disease be felt, if with or with- | 
out a long trial of them. we have been led to despair 
of all other physicians of the soul, and to look alone to | 
Jesus Christ, He who accepted this woman’s faith | 
with all its weakening and defiling ingredients will | 
not cast us off. A timid trembling touch of Him, be | 
it only the touch of humility and trust, will still | 
bring forth that healing virtue which wraps itself up | 
in no guarded seclusion, but delights to pour itself | 
freely out into every open and empty receptacle that is | 
brought to it. 

The stoppage by the way, however brief, must have 
been somewhat trying to Jairus, but he showed no | 
impatience. There was a short delay, but with it a 
new proof of Christ’s power well fitted to fortify his 
faith. But just as the healed woman is sent away, | 
the messenger arrives, who says, ‘‘Thy daughter is 
dead, why troublest thou the master any further ?” 
The words were not meant perhaps for the ear of | 
Christ, yet it caught them up, and the moment it did 
so, knowing and feeling to what a strain the faith of , 





| Jairus was exposed, and how much he needed to be 


assured and comforted, ‘‘as soon as Jesus heard 
the word that was spoken, he saith to the ruler of 
the synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe.” Jairus 
hears the reassuring words, and heedless of the sug- 
gestion made, follows Jesus as before. 

At last the house of the dead is reached. Jesus 
suffers none of his followers to enter with Him but 
Peter, James, and John, the three privileged Apostles 
who were with Him on the mount of his transfigura- 
tion and in the garden of his agony, the three chosen 
witnesses of the highest exercise of his power, the 
fullest display of his glory, the greatest depth of his 
sorrow. ‘The first apartment of the ruler’s house is 
occupied with those who {fill it with a perfect tumult of 
bemoaning sounds. It was the custom to hire such 
mourners on such occasions,—the more numerous, the 
more vehement, the higher the station of the family. 
The outward demonstration of grief that they here 
make is excessive, but there is no heart in all the 
sound and show, no true utterance of any real sorrow. 
As at discord at once with his own feeling and with 
his formed purpose, Jesus rebukes the wailers, and 
says to them, ‘‘ Give peace; why make ye this ado? 
the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.” Not dead ? 
Can they, the hired officials, not tell the difference 
between sleep and death? Who is he that speaks 
to them so slightingly, so authoritatively taking it 
on him, stranger though he be, to stop their lamenta- 
tions ?, They ‘‘ laugh him to scorn :” this real laugh- 
ter still more incongruous with his presence and his 
purpose than the feigned grief. With Jairus to second 
Him Jesus puts all the people out, takes “the father 
and the mother of the damsel, and them that were 
with him, and entereth in where the damsel was 
lying.” He takes the dead child by the hand, simply 
says, Tabitha cumi—damsel, arise ! and she rises, weak 
as from a bed of illness, yet with all the seeds of the 
mortal malady which had laid her low banished from 
her frame. Having directed that some food should 
be given her, Jesus straitly charged the parents that 
they should tell no man ; an injunction, let us be- 
lieve, that they did their best to keep, and yet St. 
Matthew tells us ‘the fame thereof went abroad into 
all that land.” 

It is difficult to understand why it was that Jesus 
laid such a stringent injunction of secrecy upon the 
parents in this instance. Had the widow’s son not 
been raised from the dead about the same time, and 
in circumstances of the utmost publicity, we might 
have imagined that there was a desire on the part of 
Christ to throw, for a time at least, a veil over this 
particular form of the manifestation of his power. 


| But though that other miracle had not been wrought, 


though this one stood alone, how could it be hidden ? 
There were too many who had seen the damsel die, 
or mourned over her when dead, to allow of any con- 
cealment. As we think of the difficulty, we might 
almost say impossibility of such concealment, thethought 
occurs (and other instances in which the same com- 
mand was given by Christ may in the same way be 
explained) that it was not so much with any desire or 
intention to secure secrecy that the order was issued, 
as to prevent those who had the closest personal in- 
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terest in the miracle being the first or the loudest in 
noising it abroad. 

There does not seem to have been any previous 
acquaintance between Christ and the widow of Nain. 
It may be doubted whether she had ever seen Jesus 
till she met Him as she was going out to bury her son. 
We do not read of Jesus ever being in Nain but on 
that one occasion. It lay beyond the line of those 
circuits of Galilee which He was in thehabit of making. 
We are not surprised, therefore, at noticing that his 
interference there was voluntary, without any solici- 
tation or hope entertained beforehand on the part of 
the mourner. Jt was different with Jairus at Caper- 
naum. He was a well-known man, living in the town 
whick Jesus had chosen as his head-quarters in Galilee. 
Tn all likelihood he was one of the rulers of the Jews 
who formed the deputation that a short time before 
had waited on Jesus to ask his aid on behalf of the 
Roman centurion. It was quite natural that, when 
his “ one only daughter” lay a-dying, he should apply 
on her account to Christ. But there may have been 
something of which we are ignorant in his character 
and connections, which made it undesirable that he 
should be forward in proclaiming what had happened 
in his house. 

It was a case of recovery from the dead, about 
which there might be some cavilling. The child 
could have been but a short time dead ; long enough, 
indeed, to establish the certainty of the event, yet not 
so long as to hinder any one from saying that it was 
literally and not figuratively true, ‘‘She is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” In this respect we notice a difference, 
@ progression in the three iustances of raising from the 
dead recorded by the Evangelists—that of Jairus’ 
daughter, of the widow’s son, and of Lazarus. It is 
not distinctly said to be so; but we presume that 
these were the only three cases in which the dead were 
restored to life by Christ. The one was soon after 
death, the other immediately before burial, the third 
after the dead man had lain four days in the grave— 
the variety of the period after death at which the resto- 
ration was in each case effected not, perhaps, without 
a purpose. For these three great miracles stand, in one 
respect, at the head of all our Lord’s works of wonder. 
They were the highest instances of the forth-putting of 
his divine almighty power. With respect to many of 
his other works, questions might be raised as to the 
nature or extent of the power required for their per- 
formance, but none as to these. Life in all its forms, 
from the highest to the lowest, is that mysterious 
thing which, when once destroyed, none but the 
Creator—the great life-giver—can restore. Were a 
dead man actually revivified before our eyes, we could 
not doubt that the power of the Omnipotent had gone 
forth to do it. In no case did Jesus Christ so con- 
spicuously and undoubtedly show Himself to be 
clothed with that power as when He raised the dead. 
The power, indeed, by which He wrought such miracles 
might not have been naturally his own. It might 
have been a delegated power, given Him for the time, 
not permanently belonging to Him. He might have 
raised the dead as Elijah raised the son of the widow 
at Zarephath, as Elisha did the son of the Shunamite. 
Had it been so, we should have had some evidence 


thereof—some appeal on the part of the mere human 
agent to the great Being whose power was for the 
moment lent and exercised. It was with trouble and 
with pain, after much and earnest prayer, that Elijah 
and Elisha, the only raisers of the dead in all the pre- 
ceding ages, had succeeded. No one who saw or 
heard them could have imagined that they claimed any 
natural or inherent power of their own over the dead 
to call them back to life, They would themselves 
have counted it as the greatest insult to Jehovah to 
do so. How is it in this respect with Jesus Christ ? 
Stand beside Him as He calls the dead to life. Look 
at the manner of his acting, listen to the words that 
He employs. Is it as a servant, the delegate of ano- 
ther, that He speaks and acts? Is it with any con- 
sciousness on his part, felt or exhibited, that He was 
rising above the level at which He ordinarily stood, 
that He wasthen doing something which He had been 
specially commissioned and supernaturally qualified to 
accomplish? Surely there is nothing more remarkable 
about these raisings from the dead by Jesus Christ 
than the simple, easy, unostentatious way in which 
they were effected. ‘* Young man, I say unto thee 
arise ’’?—‘* Maid, arise”—‘‘ Lazarus, come forth.” 
He speaks thus to the dead, and they hear and live, 
It is in the style of Him who said, Let there be light, 
and there was light. Itis the Lord of the living and 
of the dead whose voice penetrates the unseen world, 
and summons the departed spirit to resume its mortal 
tenement, 

But if, as to the power He wields, Jesus never pre- 
sents Himself to our eye in a diviner, never does He 
show Himself in a more human aspect than iu these 
raisings from the dead. Can we overlook the fact 
that they were those of the only son of a widowed 
mother, the only daughter, if not the only child, of 
two fond parents, the only brother of two affectionate 
sisters— of those whose loss in their respective home- 
steads would be so deeply felt, of those whose resto- 





ration quickened so acute a grief into such an extatic 
joy? And in each case there was something quite 
singular in the tenderness of our Lord’s conduct 
towards the mourners. He knew beforehand how 
speedily the anxiety that He witnessed would be re- 
lieved, all the sorrow be chased away; but the 
‘© weep not ” to the mother before He touched the bier, 
the ‘fear not, only believe,” to the agitated father, 
the tears that fell before the grave of Lazarus, what a 
testimony do they bear to the expuisite susceptibility 
of the Saviour’s spirit—to the quickness, the fulness, 
the liveliness of his sympathy with human grief. It 
is even then, when He is most divine, that He is most 
human—when He lifts Himself the highest above our 
level that He links Himself the closest to us as a true 
brother of our humanity. Such power to help, such 
readiness and capacity to sympathise, meet but in one 
Being. 

Many passages of the New Testament might be 
quoted which assign it as one of the reasons of the 
Incarnation that there might be such a Being, one 
compassed about with infirmities, one touched with a 
| fellow-feeling with our infirmities, one tempted in all 
| things like as we are, a merciful as well as a faithful, 
| a compassionate as well as an all-powerful, all-preva- 
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lent High Priest over the House of God. The great | 
| ourselves upon it for support? Jesus is the great 
| raiser of human souls as well as of human bodies, He 
| quickeneth whom He will. The hour has come when 


Son of God, when He stooped to become a man, did 
not become thereby more merciful, more kind, more 
compassionate than He had been ; yet are we not war- 


ranted to believe that a human element was introduced | 
| hear his voice. That voice is sounding all around us 


and infused into them which otherwise the mercy, 
kindness, compassion should not have possessed. If 
the Manhood was a gainer by bringing it into close, 
mysterious union with the Divinity, was there no gain 
to the Divinity by the Incarnation ?—not, of course, a 
gain absolutely, not a gain as to the increment of any 
original, essential faculty or attribute of the Supreme, 
but a gain as to the bringing of the Divine Being into 


closer and more sympathetic fellowship with man? | 


We all know how difficult it is, whatever be the na- 


tural capacity and largeness of our pity, to sympathise | 
fully and tenderly with a kind of trial we have never | 
felt. Those who have never wept over any dead they | 


loved, can they enter into the grief of the bereaved ? 
And how could we, but by the Incarnation, have had 
one who could enter as Jesus can into all our sorrows ? 

Why was such a sympathy as his provided for us, 


but that as sinners as well as sufferers we might cast 


all that are in the grave of sin, of spiritual death, may 


as in the ears of the dead. Awake, it says to each of 
us—awake thou that sleepest, arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee life. Let us awake, and with 
life new-given turn to the life-giver ; rejoicing to know 
that as tenderly as He handed her new-raised son to 
the widow of Nain, as tenderly as He ordered the 
food to be given to the little daughter of Jairus, as 
tenderly will He watch over the first stages of our 
spiritual being; and that as fully as the griefs of 
widowed mother and weeping parents were shared in 
of old by Him in Galilee, as fully will He share in all 
the griefs of our earthly history, till He take us to 
that land where his own gracious hand shall wipe off 
the tears from every eye, and we shall need no more 
another to weep with us in our sorrows, 
Wiu1amM Hanna. 
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One day, when Stephenson, the celebrated engi- | 


neer, was in company with Dr. Buckland, the geolovist, 
their attention was arrested by a railway train flashing 


along, tossing behind its long white plume of steam. | 
‘Can you tell me,” said Stephenson to his companion, | 


“what is the power that is driving that train ?”— 
‘¢ Well,” said the other, ‘‘I suppose it is one of your 
big engiues.”—‘‘ But what drives the engine ?”—‘‘ Oh, 
very likely, a canny Newcastle driver.” —‘* What do 
you say to the light of the sun ?”—‘‘ How can that 
be?” asked the doctor.—‘‘It is nothing else,” said 
the engineer ; ‘‘it is light bottled up in the earth for 
tens of thousands of years,—light absorbed by plants 
and vegetables, being necessary for the condensation of 
carbon during the process of their growth, if it be not 
carbon in another form,—and now, after being buried 
in the earth for long ages in fields of coal, that latent 
light is again brought forth and liberated, and made 
to work as in that locomotive for great human pur- 
poses.” * 

The explanation of the process thus briefly referred 
to we take to be this. Plants, as is well known, and 
especially those of great size, require a large measure 
of light and heat. In the process of growing, they 
absorb carbon from the atmosphere, where it exists in 
the form of carbonic acid gas. It is to enable them 
to do this that the heat and light of the sun seem to 


be requisite ; by an interesting physical law, the heat | 


and light thus received generate the energy which 
enables the plant to absorb the carbon. But when 
the plant, reduced to the form of wood or coal, under- 


SUNBEAMS. 


the process of its growth. Thus the engineer might 
say that it was the light of the sun that drove the steam- 
engine ; and what looks so like a dream becomes a 
simple fact ; that beams of the sun, or at least beams 
of the same quality, stored up ages ago in the bowels 
of the earth, are the great moving power in our 
British machinery at the present day ; our workshops 
with all their rattle of wheels and belts, steam-ham- 
mers, rolling mills, and other gigantic contrivauces, 
our locomotives by land, our steam-ships by sea—our 
power-looms, our spiuning-jennies—in fact, nearly all 
the mechanism that makes our industry so remark- 
able, are driven by means of bottled sunbeams— 
essences that have lain in a latent form in Nature’s 
coal-cellar since the carboniferous formations were 
deposited, but are now turned by combustion into a 
force so active and so powerful as to be the wonder 
of the world, 

Is there not something corresponding to this in 
the spiritual world? At the anniversary meetings 
of the religious societies we see the train of Christian 
philanthropy flashing along, with its various com- 
partments of home and foreign missions, Bible and 
tract circulation, schools, refuges, reformatories, and 
other schemes, whose name is legion. What is the 
power that is driving that train? We hope that in 
the main the engineer’s answer may be given—sun- 
beams. Sunbeams of divine love and grace that have 
| first fallen on hearts at home, and are now constrain- 
| ing these hearts to do what in them lies for those that 
| sit in darkness and in the region and shadow of death. 





goes combustion, the opposite process takes place. | But we need not confine the application of the symbol 
It restores its carbon to the atmosphere in the form | to the operations of benevolent socicties. It is by a 


of carbonic acid gas ; and in doing so, it gives back 
the solar beams which it had borrowed and laid up in 





* Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers,” iii. 452. 


See 


similar process that all the movements and operations 
of the new life are mainly provided for. First of all, 
the heart of man becomes the recipient of sunbeams ; 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness fall upon it with 
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a richness and profusion that can hardly be conceived ; | had our use of them, and very pleasant it has been, 


but these rays are not designed to remain in it ina 
latent form for ever; they are to be given back, to 


be turned into a great power, and made to work for | 
' make sure that what we reflect down on them B® not 


the welfare of the world and the glory of God. Many 
persons are willing enough to take in, but far from 
ready to give out, They are willing to be absorbents, 
but not dispensers of the sunbeams, Put nothing 
could be more selfish or unfair. In such a case, the 
grand purpose of the Divine arrangement is defeated ; 
and the power which God has gendered for the welfare 
of the world, like the talent of the unprofitable ser- 
vant, is folded in a napkin, and buried in the ground. 
I would fain say a few words to stimulate to the 
exercise of the dispensing faculty ; many beams of 
sunshine, I am sure, have fallen on every one of 
us, though more on some than on others; would to 
God that every one was jealous over himself with 
godly jealousy,—alarmed lest in the end of the day 
it should be found that there was a vast disproportion 
between what he had absorbed, and what he had given 
back—between the love that God had poured on him, 
and the love that in God’s name and for Christ’s sake, 
he had sought to pour on the world around him. 

There are various sorts of moral or spiritual sun- 
beams ; it may be enough on this occasion to notice 
four :—1. Human love; 2. Providential love; 3. 
Redeeming love ; 4. Glorifying love. 





I, 


In the form of Human LovE we begin to absorb the 
sunbeams very early. They fall in showers on the 
new-born infant in loving looks and gentle words, 
and caresses innumerable imprinted on the downy 
cheek, Under ordinary circumstances, the sunbeams 
are continued more or less through the early years, 
in the innumerable acts of a mother’s tenderness, and 
in the constancy and cheerfulness with which the 
fruits of a father’s toil are applied to supply the wants 
of his children. In after years, cases are more liable 
to differ; but there are some on whom a great 
profusion and variety of human love constantly comes 
down, sisterly love, brotherly love, conjugal love, 
filial love, making life’s atmosphere very balmy, and 
showing in what pleasant places their lines have been 
made to fall. It is a sad and miserable thing when 
children grow up without any of this sunshine ; when 
the daily influences of life are all harsh and stern, 
fitted to freeze the spirit of confidence and affection, 
and develop nothing but cunning and fear. We 
don’t wonder in such circumstances to find a stunted 
and miserable growth of character; for what can we 
look for in the child of drunken and savage parents, 


or in one who has never heard from a master or an 


employer any words but those of stern command, or 
harsh rebuke? If it has been otherwise with us, let 
us thank God with all our heart; and then let us 
consider how largely the fact of our having received 
so much of human love constitutes us debtors to our 
fellow men. For surely we cannot fancy that all 


these human sunbeams that God has directed on us 
from the first hour of our life are designed to be 
locked up in our own bosom for ever. 
got them that we may give them back. 


Surely we have 


We have | 





but let others have the benefit as well. There are 
those, it may be, that stand in the same relation to 
us that we have stood in to our benefactors. Let us 


less than what was reflected down on ourselves, 
There is something very unjust, as well as otherwise 
scandalous, when one who has had kind and carefyl 
parents becomes a harsh mother or a careless father, 
and gives back to his children none of the sunshine 
that fell on himself in his early home. Does that 
parent not rob his children of what he got for then— 
rob them of what is more valuable and more vital for 
their highest welfare than if he squandered the gold 
or wasted the acres which may have been entrusted 
to his care for their benefit? It is the well-known 
property of fluids that they can rise to their own 
level: and surely it were but reasonable that in 
families love should rise to its level, that there should 
be no falling off from the attainments of preceding 
generations, that the force of the domestic sunshine 
should sustain no diminution, when ‘‘ instead of the 
fathers there shall be the children.” 

But there isa wider sphere for the diffusion or re- 
flection of that sunshine which comes to many in the 
form of human love. Looking round you on the 
world, how many poor creatures are there who are 
pining and languishing for want of those sunbeams 
that may have fallen so richly on you. How many 
orphan children are there, and children worse than 
orphans, on whom hardly anyone ever smiled, and 
whose hearts no one tries to gladden ? What tales of 
loneliness and frigidity might not our poor-houses un- 
fold, and those obscure and repulsive dwellings where 
the poorest of our people drag out uncheered and sun- 
less lives? You, whose cup God has made to run 
over, you whom goodness and mercy have followed 
all the days of your life, is there no way by which 
your abundance of sunshine may minister to their 
want ? Can you not turn your hearts into mirrors, 
so as to throw upon the dingy dwellings and straw 
pallets of age, and poverty, and disease, a few of the 
sunbeams that meet so profusely upon you? Think 
you, were you made to absorb all the love of human- 
ity? Were you not made to diffuse it as well? And 
do you not feel that it is a far higher and nobler 
thing to diffuse than merely to absorb—more blessed, 
as our Lord said, in this as in other sen:es, to give 
than to receive ? 


IL. 


Sunbeams may fall on us in the form of Provi- 
DENTIAL LOVE, ‘The circumstances of men vary much 
in this respect, but probably few among us have uot 
some cause to acknowle]ge that a great amount of 
providential sunshine has fallen to our lot, Few 
thoughtful people in this country, surveying the na- 
tions of the world groaning under despotisms, and 
looking probably to the sword as their only hope, can 
fail to acknowledge the goodness that makes us to 
differ. But let us never fancy that these providential 
sunbeams have fallen on us to inflate us with pride 
and self-sufficiency. Freely we have received, freely 
let us give. If we have absorbed the sunbeam of 
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freedom, let us give it back in compassion for the 
enslaved, and in prayers and efforts for their emanci- 
pation. If we have drunk in the beams of peace and 
plenty, God forbid that we should use them for mere 
luxury and show and self-indulgence ; let us reflect 
them in compassion for the distressed, and in help to 
the needy. If our health be good, and our employ- 
ment steady and agreeable ; if our house be happy, 
and our lot be cast among kind-hearted friends and 
neighbours ; if we have received the benefits of educa- 
tion, and live under influences favourable to all health- 
‘ful exercise of mind and body, let us not turn our 
hearts into a cellar where these sunbeams may be 
locked up, but shed them out freely in the form of 
similar blessings on all whose lot is darker and poorer. 
And if we feel that such precious things of the earth 
and the fulness thereof have not come to us on an 
independent footing, but are due to the good will of 
Him that dwelt in the bush, and that they are inse- 
parably combined with the Bible and the Gospel, let 
us be all the more zealous in circulating the Bible, 
and propagating the Gospel, that the like blessings 
may come upon the head of every banished and im- 
prisoned Joseph—upon the top of the head of him 
that in Providential blessings is separated from his 
brethren. 


IIl. 

To the sunbeams of REDEEMING LOVE we give a 
peculiar welcome. ‘Hail, holy light, offspring of 
heaven first born!” Beyond all doubt they consti- 
tute the most wonderful phenomenon our world pre- 
sents, The wonder lies in this, that while they are 
the richest of heaven’s beams, they are directed to- 
wards objects most unworthy and repulsive ; the Son 
of God, manifesting the undivided love of the God- 
head, clasps to his heart filthy creatures that He might 
have been rather expected to drive from his presence. 
Redeeming love is a feeling of wonderful ecievation 
and purity ; it gives us a conception of the beauty of 
God’s nature above anything that our own thoughts 
would ever have reached. But redeeming love is not 
a mere feeling. It is love that exemplifies itself in 
act and in sacrifice; love that became incarnate in 
the person of Jesus; love that sustained his life of 


labour and self-denial, love that bore the curse, till | 


the curse was exhausted, till its reign was rung out with 
the word “ It is finished.” 


I fear that many good people never come, as they | 


might come, under the direct influence of redeeming 
love, and do not therefore realise its marvellous power. 
Its beams seem to fall on them obliquely or slant- 
wise, as the rays of the sun fall on the earth in 
winter ; or rather, perhaps we should say, there is a 
cloud or curtain of unbelief that stretches between 
them and the Sun of Righteousness, and intercepts 
the balmy influences that would otherwise descend on 
their hearts, 

But take a case in which there was not even a film 


to intercept the Sun of Righteousness. Sr. Paut | 


knew redeeming love, not as a theory or an abstraction, 
but as a blessed personal fact. He could describe 
the Son of God, not in general terms merely as the 
author of salvation, but in closest personal relation 


to himself. ‘‘ The Son of God who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” And the blessed sense St. 
Paul had of this great truth was the key to his life, 
the secret of his power. He felt that when utterly 
unworthy, he had received into his heart the richest 
beams of redeeming love, and all his anxiety was, to 
give back the love that had been poured upon him,— 
to give it back to Christ in the form of adoring grati- 
tude, and to spread it over the world in the way of 
missionary activity and zeal. He felt himself, as the 
recipient of redeeming love, a debtor to Christ, and a 
debtor to the world, infinitely beyond what his utmost 
exertions could ever repay. To him it would have 

een simply incomprehensible how any one could be 
the recipient of these sunbeams, and not burn with 
the desire to reflect them on others, The love of 
Christ constraineth us, he said ; it was in him like 
God’s word in Jeremiah, a burning fire in his bosom ; 
it constrained him not merely to tell about it, but to 
practise it ; to forgive, and to bless, and to love, and 
to comfort, as God for Christ’s sake had forgiven, and 
blessed, and loved, and comforted him. 

Have you been forgiven, and yet can you not for- 
give? Have you absorbed this glorious sunbeam, and 
yet can you not give it outagain? It is amazing how 
some people professing to be Christians stagyer at this 
most fitting and natural return. Alas! it was no so- 
litary case of refusal to give out what had been taken 
in, that our Lord described in the parable of the un- 
merciful servant. The debt which redeeming love 
cancels to every believer, bears no less a proportion to 
the debt which an offending brother owes to us, than 
the ten thousand talents bore to the one hundred pence, 
Yet are there not many professing Christians who after 
thanking their Lord for having freely forgiven them 
the ten thousand talents, go forth to seize some fellow- 
servant by the throat, and load him with reproaches 
for his evil conduct. Is it too much for you, my 
brother, to forgive your greatest enemy? Is it more 
than your nature can achieve to banish every bitter 
and contemptuous feeling, to take him to your heart, 
and to pray God to bless him with all spiritual blessings 
in Christ Jesus? If it be,—if you have no power to 
give back the sunbeam of forgiving love,—what is that 
sunbeam doingin you? Haveyoureceivedit? Have 
you received it to lock it up in your heart, that it may 
never go forth on further errands of merey,—that it 
may never serve to make known or convey an impres 
sion of the love there is in heaven? Men of science 
are telling us that in nature energy is never lost. It 
may pass into new forms, it may become latent for a 
time, but it comes forth again, showing that once 
launched into existence, it goes on and on for ever. 
Oh, surely in the spiritual world, energy should not 
be lost! The love that falls on the sinner’s heart 
when he looks up to the cross and sees the dying Lamb 
of God, and hears the word of forgiveness, should not 
be buried in the heart it has warmed and quickened and 
blessed. Don’t let its blessed career stop with you. 
Go and let it radiate from you on some other heart, 
and who can tell but it may radiate from it again to 
another and another, latent, perhaps, for a time, but 
never lost, and never completing its cycle of blessing, 
till the great day connects the end with the beginning, 
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The idea of redeeming love is not that of a single | 


act. At the beginning, indeed, there is one act of 


surpassing grace,—the act of free forgiveness ; but all | 


along the believer’s life, fresh sunbeams are ever 
falling on him from the Sun of Righteousness. In | 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, one of the believer’s pri- | 
vileges is described as that of sitting with Christ in 
heavenly places. Such heavenly places are all a-glow 
with sunbeams. The Lord’s Supper, for example, | 
when the Lord himself is present, and his servant feels | 
that He is near—what happy thoughts it brings! 
How the Lord rejoices as it were in Jerusalem, and 
joys in his people, and seems to feel as if He could 
not utter words sweet enough, or do acts kind enough 
to show his love. How manifold are the delights of | 
a communion-exercise, when your heart is thoroughly 
in the spirit of it! How gentle and winning the 
voice of the beloved, ‘*I am come into my garden, 
my sister, my spouse ; I have gathered my myrrh with 
my spice; I have eaten my honey-comb with my 
honey ; I have drunk my wine with my milk ; eat, O 
friends, drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” 


How blessed it is to behold the memorials of a sacri- | of God! .. . 


fice that has made an end of sin, and in eating and 
drinking these memorials, find a symbol of the indis- 
soluble nature of the union between the believing 
sinner and his Saviour! How glorious to think we | 
have a Saviour who can and will provide for our every 
want,—one, too, who is as tender in his human sym- 
pathies as He is glorious in his divine majesty, who 
knows and loves us as wellasif we were an only child, | 
and who says with a truth and tenderness that cannot 
be equalled, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee, 
Recipients of such sunbeams, is there no way of giving 
out what it is thus your privilege to take in? Are 
you not laid under a great debt by the reception of all 
these heavenly blessings? Enriched so greatly, can 
you make no use of them in the way of enriching 
others? You may feel deeply that anything you can 
do iu this way is so inferior to what Christ has done 
for you, as not to be worthy to be named in the same 
breath. Any loving words or deeds of yours to your 
fellows seem so cold compared with Christ’s that you 
are ashamed of them. But remember what was said 
of the woman that anointed Christ, ‘‘She hath done 
what she could.” The moonbeam is cold compared 


with the sunbeam, but the one is the reflection of 
the other ; and, inferior though it be, it serves im- | 


portant purposes to our world. The men at the 
king’s right hand could not think what they had 
ever done to draw out the praises of the judge, until 
he solved the riddle by identifying himself with the 
poorest and meanest of his people, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it to the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 

Still further, let us think of redeeming love in some 
of its more ordinary manifestations, and consider in 
such cases the duty of giving back what we have re- 
ceived. If in the trials and anxieties of the Christian 
life, we have heard from Christ many words that have 
been soothing and cheering to us, ought we not to give 
back these sunbeams, by trying to speak soothing and 
cheering words to those in trouble? If many acry of 
ours has been heard, and many a petition granted, 
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ought we not in return to hear with patience the peti- 
tion of the downcast, and do what we can, if there be 
wrong or suffering, to relieve and remedy? If tender- 
ness has been shown to us by our Lord when we were 
in error, should we not show tenderness to others? 
If we have been kept from falling, should we not try 
to strengthen the weak hands and confirm the feeble 
knees? In short, may we not find in connexion with 
all the blessings of the Christian life opportunities for 
exemplifying the great duty of giving out what we 
have taken in, and thus averting the reproach that we 
have not rendered according to the benefit received ? 


IV. 
If redeeming love be the most wonderful pheno- 


menon in this world, GLoriryiING Love is surely the 
most wonderful in that which is to come. Already 


| the fulness of the divine love is very amazing, and 


yet, compared with what remains, it is but as the 
cluster of Eshcol to the land flowing with milk and 
honey. ‘Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed on us that we should be called the sons 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as Heis.” We shall be like Him; 
‘**for whom He did foreknow them also did He predes- 
tinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that 
He might be the first-born among many brethren.” 
*¢ Christ loved the Church and gave hiuself for it, that 
He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the Word: that he might present it to him- 
self a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing.” When the Church is thus washed, 
her marriage-day shall have arrived, and the era of 
her brightest glory. Then shall be the time of richest 
sunbeams! Then shall come the fultilment of the 
prayer, ** Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me where I am.” Then shall come 
| the closest fellowship with the Saviour, when each 
| disciple shall feel as near as if he leant on his bosom, 
| as if his left hand was under his head, and his right 
_ hand embraced him. And no night shall break in on 
| this glorious day. ‘Thy sun shall no more go down 
by day, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; for 
| the Lord shall be thy everlasting light, and the days 
of thy mourning shall be ended !” 

But how shall the redeemed ever give back such 
sunbeams as these? We cannot answer the question 
fully, for ‘it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
But to this extent we can answer it: they will give 

them back in glowing tributes to the Lamb, of ado- 
| ration, love, and confidence, and in the constant 
radiation of loving feelings to one another, The at- 
| mosphere will be full of sugbeams, From the great 
| central Sun they will be ever falling ou every heart, 
and from every heart they will be going back to Him 
| from whom they came, as well as reflected on this side 
| and on that, wherever members of the family may be. 
| It is this sunshine of love that constitutes heaven. 
| How different from what is often found even in the 
| fellowship of Christians on earth, with its atmosphere 
of suspicion, and bitterness, and contempt for those 
who cross their path! Alas, that when men, dis- 
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gusted with the bitterness and selfishness of the world, 
turn to the profe-sedly Christian Church in the hope 
of finding a purer and nobler fellowship, saying to 
themselves—‘‘ Surely in this, the family of God, we 
shall find hearts generous and true, incapable of mean- 
ness or greed, kind and sympathising to those in 
trouble, forbearing and patient to the erring, purged 
from all malice and envy, not seeking their own, but, 
like their Master, delighting to spread sunshine on 
every side ”—alas, that they should at any time find, 


that under a religious covering the old bitterness and 
bigotry are as strong as ever! Would that Christian 
men and women, without exception, were animated 
by a holy desire to make earth as like heaven as pos- 
sible—and, for this end, would try to give back the 
sunbeams they have received, and trust more than they 
| often do to the great power by which Christ achieves 
| such victories—* the mighty working whereby he is 
| able even to subdue all things unto himself! ” 

W. G. Buarxie, 





NEHEMIAH. 


O rrveE light heart ! 
Light as the dancing bubbles of red wine 
That crown the cup for him, almost divine, 
Whose cup-bearer thou art. 


Why art thou sad ? 
Kings with great cares like not sour looks, and thou 
Wast chosen for thy ever-sparkling brow, 

And smile aye sunny-glad. 


Thou art not sick ;* 
Sullen thou never wert ; as free thy song, 
Though captive, as a bird’s the meads among 
And copses thick. 


Light heart, but true ! 
True to thy God ’mid Shushan’s golden dream, 
True to those hearts that wept by Babel’s stream, 
Thow’rt still a Jew. 


To-day thine eye 
Sees not the sparkling wine, the gilded hall ; 
But, far beside a city’s broken wall, 
A tomb dishonoured, lie.’t 


True heart, again be light ! 
Thy God hath heard thee, and the king hath said, 
**Go, build the wall that guards the sacred dead— 
Go, in my might.” 


Go, guileless Nehemiah, 

Serpent Sanballat lurks beside the wall, 

And, low among the stones, with scorpion crawl, 
The slave Tobiah.t 


But fear them not ! 

Nor yet the craven crew within, their prey, 

False prophets, mongrel priests, cheats, usurers grey. 
How changed thy lot ! 


True heart, but light no more ! 
The world’s rude breath hath blown the froth away 
That hid the clear dark wine ; O Tirshatha, 

Thy happiest days are o'er ! 





* Neh. ii. 2, 


t Neh. ii. 3. t Noh. ii. 10. 





| So from the heavenly throne 
Good angels sent to comfort them that mourn 
Are never seen to smile till they return, 

And hear their Lord's ‘‘ Well done.” 


H Stout heart, clear head, clean hand, 
An upwari eye that sees the guiding light ; 
These shall direct thy way through darkest night 
Unto the far bright land. 


All slept beneath the moon* 
That night, when thou didst thread thy lonely way 
Along the hallowed boundary, where lay 

In heaps the wall o’erthrown. 


But lo! the rubbish stirs ! 
The heaps revive t+ beneath the busy hands 
Of soldier-masons, wielding tools, or brands, 
As sound the trumpeters. 


Stone treads on stone, 
With solemn march moves on the wall divine, 
*Mid taunting foes, along the broken line 
That once was Sion’s zone. 


And soon the ends shall meet! 

And clasp again a virgin undefiled, 

And thou shalt bring her, cleansed and reconciled, 
To her Redeemer’s feet. 


The Lord remember thee ? ¢ 
Yes ; nought thou ever didst for Him give up, 
Heart’s lightness, peace, or pleasure’s sparkling cup, 
But shall remembered be, 





To thee it shall be given, 
To shine among the saints at Christ’s right hand, 
With Moses and Elias there to stand,§ 
And crown the’cup of heaven. 
E. Horton. 





* Neh. ii, 12. t Neh. iv. 2 2? Neh. v. 19, &. 


§ As one of the great Reformers. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 


Ir is surely a mistake to treat of prayer merely as 
a duty. The essential idea of prayer is that it is one 
of the highest Christian privileges. Not that they are 
right who say that it is never enjoined on us a3 a 
duty ; and more especially that our blessed Lord 
never commands us to pray. ‘He commands us to 
pray for labourers in the harvest ; He has told us to 
besiege God with importunities as one that would 
wake up a sleeping friend to give him bread ; and in 
the writings of His apostles we have similar injunc- 
tions and commands, But the general teaching of 
the New Testament does not so much command us to 
pray—enjoin the duty of prayer—as tell us how great 
a privilege it is. The possession of any privilege does, 
indeed, involve an obligation to use it, and of this 
obligation we need to keep ourselves in mind; but 
the best way of doing so is to bethink us of what we 
miss when we neglect it. 

Let us look, for example, at one of the most familiar 
exhortations in the epistles: ‘* Be careful for nothing : 
but in everything by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.”. (Phil. iv. 6, 7.) Though the 7th 
verse is often used—and may be rightly used—with- 
out reference to what precedes ; it is in reality an 
assurance of the blessed result of believing prayer, as 
ifit were: Be careful for nothing ; but in everything 
let your requests be made known unto God—and so 
the peace of God shall keep your hearts and minds. 
If we distinguish between ‘* prayer” and “supplica- 
tion,” so as to regard the one as descriptive of the 
attitude in which we appear before God ; the other of 
the specific requests which we lay before His mercy- 
seat ; we have the text as a whole teaching that if we 
go to God humbly, and ask of Him each thing that we 
need, we shall be possessed by the peace that passeth 
* understanding. In short, this text teaches the privi- 
lege of believing prayer. 

Let us take it up as such, and attending to its terms 
for a little, ask how such prayer as is described secures 
such peace, We answer— 

1st. We put ourselves in unison with the will of God 
when we so pray.—The man who commits himself soul 
and body unto God in prayer, is beyond the reach of 
further disturbance. He dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High, and abideth under the shadow of 
the Almighty. Everything will work together for his 
good, and he knows it. This is peace. This is one- 
ness with God’s will. He dwelleth in God and God 
in him. This attitude of prayer is what God desires 
of us. He does not wish to shower down blessings on 


inanimate or unregarding creatures: his wish: is to 
hear the cry of those that fear Him, and to save them. 
His will is that our blessings should come in answer to 
prayer. 

2nd. Thus praying, we can wait for a delayed answer 
to our prayers ; if need be, can even bear a refusal. 


We have attained to unison with God. 
our Father all we need. We have merged our will in 
His. We have told Him all our care, and have asked 
Him to relieve it ; but we are well aware that his 


We have told 


| knowledge is greater than ours, and we can trust the 


| future to Him. 





Many a child asks of his father what 
it would not be good for himself to get ; and every 
wise parent will early impress on his child that in very 
love he must refuse to give such things; that he knows 
best ; so as to have no pettish pouting when every 
little wish is not granted, so that even though disap- 
pointed, the child shall go away fully persuaded that 
his parent’s will is wiser and better than his own, 
Thus our heavenly Father would have us earnestly 
pray, and then rest in a conviction like this :—*I have 
asked God my Father, and He knows all things: He 
will give me my desire if it is good for me, and if it is 
not good, He will give me something better.” This 
secures the peace of God ; and if we have ever known 
any measure of that peace, do not our hearts tell us 
that its fulness must be the *‘ peace that passeth under- 
standing ?” 

But we observe further, that this “‘ peace will keep 
our hearts and minds through Christ Jesus” (or more 
literally, in Christ Jesus. ) 

We have spoken of our securing the peace of God. 
But let us not forgethow. It keeps us. God keepeth 
his people. They do not keep Him, but they give 
themselves up to Him, and He keeps them as the 
apple of his eye. 

But we are taught that this peace of God will keep 
us ‘fin Christ Jesus.” Without attempting to exhaust 
the meaning of these words, we may so far explain 
them by saying, that in using our privilege of prayer, 
we follow the Saviowr’s example. He prayed in his 
need : before some of his great miracles ; before his 
great sufferings. After the prayer in the garden, He 
went forth in the peace of God, knowing what was to 
come and feeling ready for it; saying, ‘‘ Arise, let us 
go hence,” 

Moreover, it is in Christ’s spirit we pray when we 
make all our requests known unto his Father and our 
Father, unto his God and our God. He was heard 
in that He feared. He feared to desire anything 
apart from his Father’s will ; and his prayer renewed 
and strengthened that holy communion with his 
Father by which He lived. He committed Himself 
unto Him that judgeth righteously. He feared to fail 
in doing his Father’s will. So we need to fear ; to 
fear lest we set up our desires as a standard, lest we 
seek anything before communion with God and unison 
with his holy will. For we have to learn what Christ 
showed us, that the great aim of prayer is not to 
obtain this or that present blessing, but to do the will 
of the Father who hath sent us ; and we cease to be 
‘‘ careful”? when we can put ourselves into His hands 
who ruleth all, and who findeth our spirits the hardest 
of all to rule. 

When Christ prayed at the grave of Lazarus, He 
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referred to a previous prayer, thanking God that it 
had been heard. His prayer in the garden was also 
heard, for it closed with ‘*Thy will be done ;” and 
God’s will was done,—not the desire of His shrinking 
human heart,—but He was enabled to do it and to 
bear it So, when we make our requests known unto 


God with thanksgiving and hope, we.have the mind | 


in us which was also in Christ Jesus ; and thus the 
peace which keepeth us keepeth us “in Him.” Not 
only do we draw near to God through Him as our 
intercessor and advocate, not only do we plead with 
God in his name, but our communion is such that He 
dwelleth in us and we in Him, 

And now, when all this is so, mark the privilege 
of prayer. It is the means of attaining to this state 
of union with God, It is wonderful; it pavsseth 
wonder, that when I ‘lift up my voice” to God, 
even in the half-spoken whisper or in the unuttered 
longings of the heart, I have used the mightiest power 
which a human being can ever wield. I have sent 
forth my will unto the Infinite and Eternal ; and it 
will be felt through the universe—felt when time and 
all things temporal have ceased to be. Think of this, 
ye men of prayer. Your whisper sounded in the ear 
of the Almighty ; and He has already acted on your 
cry ; you have moved Him who moveth all. This is 
your privilege as the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. The power which you command is 
stronger than sin and death and hell; stronger than 
men and devils. Let no difficulty perplex you, but 
take your God and Father at his word, and cry 
aloud; spare not ; do not let Him go until He bless 
you. 

What would the poor human creature be without 
this privilege and power! What of his wants, his 
fears, his temptations! Try to conceive of him even 
inactively waitiug for something which he needed, but 
which he had no right to ask. Could human nature 
bear it? Nay, verily. If man had not faith in God 
as the hearer of prayer, even submission to his will 
would be impossible, for the will of a personal God 
would in that vase soon cease to be thought of. We 
should be like the philosophic heathens, who believed 
in a stern eternal fate long after they had ceased to 
put any trust in their gods, If men are to bear life 
well, they must do so in unison with the will of a 
personal God and Heavenly Father whose will, not 
hard law, rules the universe. ‘‘ And Jesus spake a 
parable unto them to this end that men ought always 
to pray and not to faint.” (See Luke xviii. 1.) Man’s 
instincts and necessities would make him seek a devil 
to be lord over him, or anything rather than have 


. hopeless, listless waiting. 


Who that has known trial and difficulty, but knows 
the blessing of prayer? Who has habitually waited 
on God, and yet has never had the evidence of a 
granted prayer? ‘I love the Lord because He hath 
heard my voice and my supplication. I will call upon 
the Lord as long as I live.” ‘¢ This poor man cried, 
the Lord heard and delivered him out of all his dis- 
tresses,” ‘‘ We would not, brethren, have you igno- 
rant of our trouble which came to us in Asia; that 
We were presse out of measure, above strength, in- 





the sentence of death in ourselves that we should not 
trust in ourselves, but in God, which raiseth the dead ; 
who delivered us from so great a death and doth deliver ; 
in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us, ye also 
helping together by prayer for us, that for the gift be- 
stowed on us by the means of many persons thanks 
may be given by many on our behalf.” Believers in 
our own day have found that the best reply to 
theoretical objections is the blessed fact that God hears 
and answers their own prayers, 

There are, undoubtedly, difficulties besetting this 
view of prayer, One difficulty in particular—a very 
old one, but on that account all the more noteworthy 
—cannot be overlooked. It is usually stated as a 
question : If the world is governed according to fixed 
laws how can prayer be effectual? Does it alter those 
laws? If all is fixed, what is the good of praying? 
It is impossible to solve the difficulty completely ; but 
it seems to me that it is but one of the many forms of 
mystery presented to us by the relationship between the 
Creator’s fore-ordination and the creature's freedom, 
It is not more difficult to understand how prayer can 
be powerful in a universe governed by fixed laws, 
than to understand how man is free to choose his path 
and free to follow it out in that same universe. It 
is not a difficulty of Christian theology ; it is a diffi- 
culty of philosophy ; pressing (so far as it is under- 
stood) upon the heathen thinker as heavily as on the 
Christian. The world is governed by fixed laws, and 
yet man, in accordance with these laws, can bring 
about this result or that ; and I cannot see why it 
should be counted a thing incredible that God can do 
the same. For the case is this: Here are the fixed 
laws ; there a living being—God or man; is that 
living being able to act, or is he swept on by these 
laws like a straw in the stream? Everything is fixed, 
but man is free; man can act; man has that con- 
sciousness of power which proves his freedom ; and 
why then should it be thought impossible for God to 
work on his servant’s side? If it be possible: if God 
is free—the God of love—will He not answer his 
children’s cry? Is His promise to hear and help us 
but alie? Is the history of His fatherly care but a 
fabrication? We dare not continue such questions, 
even to disown them. Prayer is an appointed cause 
in the government of God ; the will of God has linked 
it with results as firmly as any other cause in his 
universe; and we can believe, both on grounds of 
Scripture and of experience, that prayer is power. It 
was said to a man of prayer, “ As a prince nast thou 
power with God and with men, and iast prevailed.” 
He was a man of “‘ power and of love and of a sound 
mind ” who wrote to his Christian friends in the pros- 
pect of bodily dangers, ‘‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, 
for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit, that ye strive together with me in your prayers 
to God for me; that I may be delivered from them 
that do not believe in Judea, and that my service 
which I have for Jerusalem may be accepted of the 
saints ; that I may come unto you with joy by the 
will of God, and may with you be refreshed.” 

To say, as some do, that God does not—cannot— 
answer prayer for temporal mercy, but may answer 


somuch that we despaired even of life. But we had | prayer for spiritual good things, is so obviously self- 
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contradictory that we may well wonder how any one 
can find comfort in it. If it mean anything, it must 


proceed on the supposition that the world in which | 


our body lives is under the dominion of law—a law 
so immoveable that God may not interpose in its 
ordinary operation—but that the region of soul and 
spirit is beyond the pale of law! It must mean that 
the higher region is the lawless one. Such an assump- 
tion cannot be plainly stated, ‘but it is made never- 
theless ; made in apparent forgetfulness of facts open 
to daily observation ; and in apparent ignorance of 
arguments familiar to all who know anything of the 
history of theology or even of philosophy. Were it 
necessary to dispose of the assumption, we should not 
need to enter on the argument of the Fatalist or the 
Necessitarian ; we should not be compelled to bewilder 
ourselves with the logic which proves—apparently 
to the destruction of free-will—that we always choose 
that course to which the strongest motive impels us, 
and that this operative motive owes its strength to an 
antecedent motive, and that again to one still prior, so 
that our present action is but the newest link in the 
chain which must begin in the Great First Cause of all. 
We need not enter on that, and yet those who compla- 
cently assert that they have cleared away all difficulties 
when they have relegated all rightful prayer and all 
possible answer to the sphere of the spiritual, may be 
fittingly reminded of the insoluble problem of philo- 
sophy—the relation between universal law and indi- 
vidual freedom, in things mental and spiritual. But 
without entering on such high mysteries, there is a 
practical consideration which we must not forget. 
The great law of the formation of character, is that 
“ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap ;” 
so that his past conduct has forged the chain of 
motives or tendencies which regulates his present choice 


of good or evil. In this chain, where shall God’s grace | 


interpose ; and how shall it come so as to prove its 
mighty power, and yet leave the responsible being 
free? The objector to prayer for other than spiritual 
blessings cannot tell, and yet on his own principles he 


is bound to know before he can ask for any blessing | 


whatever ; but the devout man knows that it *‘has 
pleased God to reveal his Son in him,” and from the 


witness of his own consciousness to the fact he can | 


say, “‘ By the grace of God Iam whatI am.” The 
fact solves the difficulty. Were it not that the 
ordinary laws of the world give place to higher laws 
when God so pleases, the progress of sin unto death 
would never have been arrested in the history of 
our race by the coming of the Son of God in the 
flesh ; nor would the sinner now, as in all past 
ages, be able to bow before the living God, the 
loving Father, who hath sent the Holy Spirit to 
quicken his soul, which was dead in trespasses and 
sins, The believer may not be able to tell how the 
love of the Lord has come into his heart ; he may not 
know what messenger of mercy has brought the 
answer to his prayer; but he has had tidings from 
the unseen world, from before the throne of God ; 
tidings like those brought by the angel of old, “‘ Fear 
not, Daniel, for from the first day that thou didst set 
thine heart to understand, and to chasten thyself be- 
fore God, thy words were heard, and I am come for 


oo 


l 
| thy words . O man, greatly beloved, fear not: 
peace be unto thee, be strong, yea be strong.” 

But we are sometimes told that prayer is useful, not 
because God answers it at all, but because of its 
| reflex action on the mind of him who prays. This 
| Seems to mean, that when a man asks a favour of God 
| he does not get it, but that it does his mind good to 

ask. For example: a man does not get daily bread 
| though he asks for it, but it does him good to ask for 
| it, as he thus learns to depend on God. Now without 
| further argument, I would merely say, that it does 
| not seem to be possible to pray unless in the expecta- 
| tion of an answer; that to pray merely for the sake 
| of the reflex action is beyond the power of any human 

being. Let him who doubts this, try. No doubt, 

in this fallacy, as in most fallacies, there is a half 

truth ; for, as we have said already, the chief object 
| of prayer is not to secure this mercy or that, but to 
| attain to unison with the will of God. But it is only 
| @ half truth after all, and it does not make it possible 
for a confiding child to ask a Father’s mercy. It 
would make all intercessory prayer—all petitions for 
a blessing on those we love—an idle form. It would 
teach us that when ‘‘ Epaphras laboured fervently for 
the Colossians in prayers, that they might stand per- 
fect and complete in all the will of God,” he was but 
an unenlightened devotee! Shall not we put aside 
all such vain jangling as this view would make us 
adopt, and bow our knees, for our friends’ sakes,—as 
St. Paul did,—to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
| that He would “‘ grant them according to the riches 
of his glory, to be strengthened with all might by his 
Spirit in the inner man ?” 

The foregoing suggests another difficulty: ‘* Why do 
we pray to God to do things, which He already wills 
todo?” Our best answer is the fact that Christ 
taught us to pray “‘after this manner.” It is the 
| Father’s will that all men should be saved, and come 
| to the knowledge of the truth: and yet the first three 
| petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are entreaties that this 

may be done. And Christ himself prayed for the ful- 
filment of the most obvious Divine purposes. ‘“‘ Fear 
| not, little flock,” He had said, ‘it is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom ;” and yet 
at the very last we find Him praying, ‘‘ Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom Thou hast 
| given me.” In the very same way though it is God’s 
will to bless his children, He loves that his children 
should ask that blessing. Does not every good father 
like to have his children asking him to help them? 
Would he have them motionless, lifeless, as pieces of 
furniture? Is he not glad when they run to him, 
saying with the child’s trust, ‘* Dear father, do this 
for me?” 

But then, if we pray, for things which are ac- 
cording to God’s revealed will, shall we expect an 
answer, always an answer? This is a pressing 
difficulty, often put in these days. God has declared 
it to be his will that every sinner should turn to Him 
and live : and if 1, as a friend, pray for the’ conversion 
of a friend—as a minister, for the conversion of many 
of my hearers’ souls, shall I be sure of an answer ! 
The true reply is Yes. There may be exceptions, there 
may be cases in which our prayer is a prescribing 
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of time and ways and means to God, who in this, as 
in all, knoweth best ; and therefore the answer may 
be withheld : there may be other cases in which the 
special prayer, though rightly laid before God, is 
such that—for reasons far beyond our ken—God 


cannot grant it; but yet, how many more souls | 


would be converted if friends prayed for friends, 
ministers and people for this result from preaching ; 


all of us to the Lord of the harvest to send forth | 


labourers unto his harvest! ‘* Ye have not, because 
ye ask not.” I think it would startle us if we really 
took ourselves to task about our prayers. I prayed 
for my brother’s soul this morning. Do I expect an 
answer, or have I merely tried to shift a little uneasi- 
nessoff me? DolI expect that the blessing will come ? 


It is God’s will—it is my wish—do I believe in the | 


efficacy of my prayer to obtain it ? 

There is just one caution needed here. 
despair if God seem to delay long. 
done.” If Thou seest that greater good would be 


Let us not 


done by delay, “‘ Thy will be done.” Suppose Stephen | 


had prayed for the salvation of Paul’s soul, was he to 


die unbelieving, because with his last look on earth | 


he saw the infatuated young man holding the clothes 
of those who were throwing the stones? When Monica 
prayed for Augustine, would she have done right to 
despair, because he was not at once rescued from sin ? 
Was not a better purpose served by the humility which 
was deepened in both mother and son through the 
long delay in his conversion? Had Stephen lived, he 
might have ‘glorified God in Paul” when he heard 
him saying, ‘* For this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all long- 


suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter | 


believe in Him to life everlasting.” However certain 
we are of our purpose being good; however hard 
it may be to bear the agony of hope deferred; 
still let us ever leave our case in God’s hands, nor 
impiously presume to dictate times and ways and 
means to Him. Sometimes we are impatient, and 
mistake our impatience for the eagerness of faith ; 
sometimes presumptuous, and mistake our presump- 
tion for childlike confidence. We need oftentimes 
the lesson of the prophet’s prayer, and the ‘‘ Go again 
seven times ;” the lesson of the Psalmist’s injunction, 
“Wait on the Lord, and he will strengthen thine 
heart ; wait, I say, on the Lord.” 

There is such a thing as the misfortune of a granted 
prayer, of a successful wish ; for prayer may become 
its own punishment. You remember Rachel’s pre- 
sumptuous cry, ‘‘Give me children, or I die,” and 
the issue when God gave her children, and she died in 
giving one birth. So many a man has prayed for 
success in his ambition, and found in the success the 
ruin of his peace, or of his soul. I have known a 
mother, who prayed, as though her heart would break, 
for longer life to her sick child, and her prayer was 
granted ; but’ long years afterwards, when the repro- 
bate youth was literally breaking her heart, she wished 
he had died in his cradle when he was pure and good. 
We know s0 little, we can foresee so little, that it is 


II.—49. 


“Thy will be | 


never safe for us to make our prayer merely a cry for 
the fulfilment of our own shortsighted desires. 
Once more: There is a promise, ‘‘ If two of you 
shall agree as touching anything that they shall ask, 
| it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven.” I have had it put to me as a difficulty 
| that there is an absolute promise to the prayer of one, 
and that therefore there seems to be no possibility of 
more power belonging to the united prayer of two. I 
| do not think it is enough to say that if the prayer of 
one is heard and answered, there must be still greater 
power in the petitions of two or three—of a Christian 
assembly. The emphatic word is ‘‘ agree,” and the 
| promise is given to remind us that we are apt to pray 
without due submission to the will of God, to put 
our momentary cares more pressingly before God 
than our abiding needs, and that there is a check 
| on this tendency in the agreement of two disciples. 
Each feels his personal selfishness displaced by higher 
cravings when he seeks to pray for those things 
which they both need ; and thus they unite in seeking 
those holy things and good which it is God’s will to 
give. Let us not forget also how blessed is the 
| comfort this gives to those who in their trouble have 
found a sympathising friend ready to pray with and 
| for them in their house of mourning, or by the bed of 
sickness, The pressure of the great need makes a 
heartfelt agreement, and that prayer will be heard. 
| Think, then, what is missed by the prayerless man. 
No need to suppose him more afflicted than the 
| prayerful, suppose the same trials to come upon them; 
| but one bears them in God’s strength, the other is 
| either broken down or hardened into insensibility by 
them. ‘Terrible is the lot of the man who bears the 
| burden of mortality—and of immortality—unlight- 
| ened, unshared, What a privilege, on the other hand, 
| has the manof prayer! We shall not speak of it as 
| our duty—God’s right ; but as our privilege—God’s 
| boon. 
| You who read this paper, do you pray? Do you 
| feel that it is a high, a priceless privilege to be war- 
ranted to pray? If not, if you pray without finding 
| it a privilege, see what is the cause, You may 
| find prayer irksome because you go to God with 
|a certain round of petitions, irrespective of your 
| feelings and desires. You might as well put slips of 
prayer in a box, and turn the handle as the Buddhist 
| does, and fancy it is prayer. Do not express wants 
| which you do not feel ; do not ask for all the Chris- 
tian graces when you do not wish to have them. 
Ask things needful ; milk if you be a babe, strong meat 
if you be of mature strength in Christ. Think what 
you want before you begin to pray; ask for it, and 
then stop. You kill your spirit of prayer when you 
do anything else. If you shall find upon examina- 
tion that in reality you do not wish piety, purity, or 
present salvation from the power of sin, is it not 
better to know this than to mock God and hurt your 
own soul by asking what you have no desire to 
get? 








A. H. Cuarrerts. 
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In my two former papers, one on ‘*God’s Day,” | consecration of the day, taken as a whole, to Spiritual 
the other on ‘* The Old Testament Sabbath in Theory | culture and Divine worship as its highest employment, 
and Practice,” * I hope that the following important | The direct demand of the law, however, is not only 
points have been settled. that bodily rest, but also that mental repose should be 

1. There is no alternative between upholding the religiously observed. ‘*Thou shalt do no manner of 
Sabbath of the Decalogue, as still virtually binding on | work,” prohibits care as well as toil, the task-work of 
Christians, and regarding the Lord’s Day as merely a | the mind as well as of the body. In truth, the toil 
Church festival. This latter alternative will not | and task-work of the mind must ever be also the toil 
warrant any legislative defence of the day from dese- | and task-work of the body. But, further, the law 
cration ; and it may well be doubted whether, on demands rest of body and of mind, only for the sake 

| 
| 
| 








merely economical grounds, the nation would consent | of body, soul, and spirit. The rest is to be for the 
to a legislative consecration of the day to rest. body’s sake, and, therefore, must be such rest as is 
f | consistent with a good measure of sober bodily refresh- 
primitive and patriarchal morality ; and, asan integral | mentandenjoyment. The rest is for the sake of family 
portion of the Decalogue, the Fourth Commandment | intercourse and union, and must therefore be so de 
is to be distinguished altogether from the merely cere- | fined and measured as to be in consistency with the 
monial and temporary enacthhents of the Mosaic code. | conditions of family union, and, in a right sense, of 
The Decalogue, qué Decalogue, according to our Lord | family festivity, including in the scope of the word 
and St. Puul, is a part of Christianity ; and therefore | family, servants as well as children. Above all, the 
the Fourth Commandment is binding upon Christians, | rest is to be for the sake of, that which is the highest 
Moreover, our Saviour has separately and explicitly | and happiest privilege and enjoyment of the day, spi- 
vindicated the permanency and universal obligation of | ritual meditation and fellowship and Divine worship. 
the Sabbath by his own ever-memorable word, ‘‘ The | If, for the sake of this, some aticve exertion be needful, 
Sabbath was made for man.” activity to that extent must become a duty ; such acti- 
3. From all which (1 and 2) it follows that so long | vity being, in truth, necessary in order to the best, the 
as this world of toil and care remains what it is, the | deepest, the truest rest, Thus understanding the Sab- 
law of the Sabbath must still abide as an essential | bath law, all is brought into harmony ; bodily and men- 
part of Christianity. tal rest, family union and intercourse, Divine worship. 
4, At the same time it is the spirit of the command- | The rest is in order to the family fellowship and the holy 
ment which is to be kept in view, and which must | worship. The family fellowship is sanctified by wor- 
govern the letter. So it was even under the law, as | ship ; the family union is crowned by united worship 
in the case of the priests in the temple. So our Lord | in the “ great congregation,” and around the family 
explained that it ought to be throughout all the claims | altar. 
and relations of life. So it must be in the Christian Such is the ideal of the Sabbath Institute, in its 
dispensation, with yet larger allowance for difficulties | general principles, which should, as I venture to 
in the way of its literal fulfilment, arising from a state | think, be kept in view by the Christian. As thus 
of social life, and from ecclesiastical conditions and | presented, that ideal seems to be equally in harmony 
necessities, altogether in contrast with those which | with the Old Testament and with the New. Thus 
existed among the Jewish people. But the spirit of | understood, it may surely be maintained that the 
the commandment will never become obsolete. One | Fourth Commandment is still in force. 
day in seven, for rest, for family intercourse and union, The one difficulty, of any importance, which seems 
and for Divine worship ;—that is the meaning of the | to stand in the way of the universal acceptance by 
commandment. Rest for the body. No such amount | Christian people of the Sabbath law, as ii has now 
of work can be allowed, except in an extraordinary case | been expounded, is the fact that the day has been 
of imperative necessity, as really destroys the character | changed ; that the Lord’s Day is the first day of the 
of the day as one of rest ; nothing which makes it a weary | week, whereas the Sabbath was the seventh day. 
day, or a day of task-work. All such work, however, is As to the history of this change, as we allege, of 
to be allowed as is needful to make the day one of true | the day only,—as those from whom we differ main- 
happiness, all, the prohibition of which would involve | tain, of the day and the principle of its observance, 
such inconvenience, or privation, or irksomeness, as | of the day and the day’s authority, both at 
to render the enforced abstinence from active exertion | once ; as to the history of the change by which, as all 
much more wearying and unpleasant, more disturbing | agree, the Lord’s Day has come to be observed by 
to the spirit, than would be the performance of the | Christians, in a Christian spirit and manner, instead 
work prohibited : this further guard, at the same time, | of the Jewish Sabbath, as celebrated on the seventh 
being ever kept in mind, that no such work may, asa | day after the Jewish manner ;—I shall not waste 
rule, or except in some case of pressing emergency and | time and space by dwelling upon points which both 
imperative necessity, be allowed, as prevents the due | parties are well agreed,—Scotch Free Churchmen, 
$$ and English High Churchmen; Dr, Candlish and 
* Sce pp. 369, 519, Dr. Hessey. I shall assume it as settled beyond 


2. The principle of the Sabbath-law was a part o 
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the need of argument, that the anniversary of the 
Lord’s Resurrection was, from the very first, kept 
as a Christian festival, a special day of worship and 
thanksgiving. The last Sabbath before the Resurrec- 
tion had been a sad day for the disciples—the saddest 
they ever knew ; it was the day on which our Saviour 
lay in the tomb, a dark, hopeless day. The first day 
of the week saw the sunrise of the Christian dispensa- 
tion ; and could not but be commemorated ever after- 
wards as the anniversary of the “‘ new creation,” the 
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member the sacrifice, and could not but remember 
also its acceptance ; they would remember the burial 


| during the Sabbath ; they could not choose but also 


| remember the Resurrection. 


In a word, the Jewish 
Sabbath, as they could not now but keep that Sabbath, 
was changed into a Christian festival, and would pre- 
pare them for keeping the Christian Lord’s Day. All 
through its hours they must have been longing for 


| the glad holy day which was to follow ; and thus, when 


beginning of a new and brighter world, of the reign | 


of redemption and grace, under the headship of the 
risen Lord. The believers, on the day of the Lord’s 
Resurrection, could not but say, ‘*This is the day that 
the Lord hath made ; let us rejoice and be glad in 
it.” 

There is no need of evidence to prove that the first 
day of the week, the day of our Lord’s resurrection, 
was from the first the festival of the disciples, and so 
became the festival of Christianity. This was of ne- 
cessity. He who cannot see this has eyes for no living 
truth. If our hearts have taken truly in the life and 
truth of that Christian “‘ hour of prime,” the time of 
the first life-burst of Christianity, we shall not expect 
to find, either in the Gospels or the Acts, an announce- 
ment of this as a fact, or the register of a 
decree by which the acceptance of the Christian 
festival was enacted. But we shall expect to 
find such instances and allusions as imply the fact. 
And herein we are not disappointed. On the first 
day of the week our Lord once and again met his 
disciples, when they were assembled together for fel- 
lowship and worship. 
the primitive Christians came together to hold their 
brotherly feasts (agape) and to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper (to “break bread”). .On the first day of the 
week they were trained to “‘ lay by in store” as God 
had prospered them, and the first day came to be 


the eve of the Sabbath closed, and sunset ushered in 
the beginning of the first day of the week, they would 
be prepared to hail with joy its memories and its ser- 
vices, and look forward with longing for the earliest 
day-break of the Resurrection-morning. On that day, 
so long as their Jewish commonwealth remained, and 
as respects the believing Jews of Palestine at least, 
they would not abstain from work. But yet it would 
be a high and holy day, from the first, for the services 


| of which they had been prepared by the Sabbath-rest. 


On the first day of the week | 


They could not but feel that it was destined to in- 
crease, while their Sabbath must decrease ; that the 
rightful inheritance of sanctity and celebration be- 
longed to it, and must come to it, They could not 
but be led by their spiritual instincts to anticipate 
that substitution of the Lord’s Day for the Jewish 
Sabbath, with the full rights of inheritance, which 
could not but follow. 

In the nature of things, however, this was a matter 
not to be settled by a decree, but to be determined 
by a law of inward life and sympathy. 

In this, as in other things, the Jewish Christian 
occupied of necessity a territory of transition, The 
dilemma which I have been endeavouring to resolve 


| does not apply to the case of the Sabbath only ; the 
| sacrifices, the temple services, the passover, circum- 


called, as in the first chapter of the Apocalypse, | 


“the Lord’s Day,” and was the season on which, 
above all, the Lord’s saints had spiritual communion 
with Him. 

In the age immediately following that of the Apoés- 
tles we have decisive evidence that the Lord’s Day 
had come into the place of the Sabbath, so far, at 
least, that the Sabbath had ceased to be observed, 


| were circumcised, and also baptised. 


cision, all are instances of a similar difficulty. The 
Jewish Christian kept the Passover, and yet he 
celebrated continually the Eucharist, which was des- 
tined and intended to supersede it. His children 
He took part 


| in the temple sacrifices, and yet he knew that the sacri- 


while the Lord’s Day was kept as a holy day ; that | 
on this day the solemn and stated assemblies of Chris- | 


tians were held ; that the Lord’s Day had come to be 
spoken of by preachers and teachers as the Sabbath, 
and its celebration as the Sabbath-keeping. * 

* But,” it is objected ‘the Christian Jews, at least 


| away.” 


ficial institute had found its fulfilment in the death 
of Christ, and he soon learnt that it was ina few 
years to pass away. ll these rites, the Sabbath 
included, i.e, as a seventh-day Sabbath, were among 
the number of those which were ‘‘ decaying and wax- 
ing old,” and which, as we are taught in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, were accordingly ‘‘ ready to vanish 
All, notwithstanding, were observed by the 


| Jews, at least of Palestine, so long as the temple 


at first, observed the Jewish Sabbath, after the Jewish | x 
| preted and used them in a Christian sense ; they had 


manner ; they also kept the Lord’s Day; it is not 
easy to believe that they abstained from labour on 
both days: therefore their celebration of the Lord’s 
Day, at any rate, cannot have been of the same sort 
as their observance of the Sabbath.” So much as 
this we must concede ; but the point is of no essential 
importance in the argument. Doubtless with the 
Christian Jews the Sabbath itself must have been 
changed into a Christian holy day. They would re- 





* Neander’s ‘‘ Church History,” vol. i. pp. 402-3. 





stood. But, as the light and life of Christianity filled 
them more and more, they learnt and felt that these 
were but parts of an obsolete economy ; they inter- 


given them up in spirit while they still observed their 
letter ; and they were prepared to welcome with all 
their hearts the clear and full Christian dispensation, 
when these shadows should’ have passed away, and 
only the spiritual substance should remain. As, 
therefore, the Eucharist was to supersede the Paschal 
celebration and the temple sacrifices; as baptism 
was to take the place of circumcision; so the 
Lord’s Day was to come into the place of the 
| Jewish Sabbath. 
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In the meantime, there were doubtless Jewish 
Christians out of Palestine, who, before the destruction 
of the Jewish commonwealth, learnt, in the spirit of 
St. Paul, to understand that the glory had passed 
from the Jewish seventh day, and had settled on the 
Christian first day ;* as, on the contrary, there were | 
Gentile converts, and converted Jewish proselytes, 
who, out of respect for the Jewish law, and the letter | 
of the Old Testament, not only celebrated the Lord’s 
Day after a Christian sort, but strictly kept the | 
Jewish Sabbath. In regard to all such, the great 
apostle of liberty and of tolerance taught, in his | 
large-hearted way, that ‘‘he that regardeth the day, 
regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” | 
(Rom. xiv. 6.) 

*¢ But,” it may be rejoined by an objector, ‘‘ grant- 
ing all that has now been advanced, it is yet admitted 
that the Lord’s Day was not at first, by the Jews at 
least, kept strictly after the Sabbatical fashion. It 
must also be admitted that of the early Christians a 
large number were slaves, and that they could not 
strictly keep the Lord’s Day as a Sabbath. On the 
whole, therefore, so far as can be judged from these 
two circumstances, conjointly, it appears certain 
that the truly primitive Christians did not sabbati- 
cally observe the Lord’s Day. In fact, Jewish Chris- 
tians, converted Jewish proselytes, and Gentile 
slaves, taken together, must have constituted so 
large a proportion of the early Church that their 
rule of observance may fairly be taken as the 
general rule.” 

As respects the Jews, what I have already said has 
gone to show that they kept their own Sabbath in a | 
Christian spirit, as well as according to the Jewish | 
letter, and carried its celebration over and on to | 
the crowning grace and gladness of the first day. 
They, therefore, observed the Fourth Commandment, 
and had all the benefit of a full Christian Sabbath ; 
while they were preparing the way for the succession 
of the Lord’s Day into the place of their seventh-day 
Sabbath. And, as respects the Christian slaves, the 
fact that they could not, and consequently did not, 
keep the Sabbath strictly, is little to the purpose of 
those who advance it. ‘That their desire was for a | 
holy rest-day may be taken for granted. The example | 
of the Jewish Decalogue must have suggested the 
thought to them. The practice of the Jews around | 
must have given it emphasis, Their sense of the su- 
periority of the’Lord’s Day, in glory and privilege, 
must have led them to desire to show at least as much 
reverence for that day as the Jews showed for their 
Sabbath, and to do it at least as much honour. Their | 
own necessities, the cravings of their hearts, must have | 
taught them how precious and desirable a Christian | 
day of rest would be to them. It cannot be doubted 
that they longed for suchaday. As little can it be 
doubted how they would have employed such a day. 
They would have consecrated it, would have celebrated | 
and employed it “unto the Lord.” It would have | 
been for them eminently a day of holy gladness and | 





* “Tn the ‘Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians,’” says Neander, 
“it is pre-supposed that even the Jews who had come over to Chris- 
tianity, substituted Sunday in place of the Sabbath.” 


of Church privilege. 
antiquity agrees in teaching us with what solemn 
gladness Christian festivals were observed by the 


| of the primitive Christians. 





All that remains of Christian 


primitive Christians. No masques, or mummeries, 
or games, we may be sure, would they have set 
forth, no Lord’s Day revels. We know that within 


| Some eighty years of the Resurrection, the Christians 


“ were accustomed to assemble before daylight on an 
appointed day, and alternately among themselves to 
chant a hymn to Christ as God ;”* that they bound 
themselves solemnly to each other to walk in the ways 
of godliness ; and that in the evening they assembled 


| again to partake of their Church feast, and of the 


Lord’s Supper. Such is the information given by 
Pliny the younger respecting the Lord’s Day keeping 
And the tendency which, 
from the beginning, ruled in the heart of the Christians 
is manifested by the result, by the universal sacred 
observance of the day, which grew up within the 
early Church, and of which Constantine’s celebrated’ 
edict, although it bears the marks of a degeneracy 
which had already set in, was yet the evidence and 
the result. In truth, we have the distinct testimony 
of Tertullian that the Christians of his day observed 
the Lord’s Day sacredly as a Sabbath, uniting with 
their Christian festivity a religious abstinence from 
their ordinary business, ¢ 

It is not generally known that the case of the 
Christian slaves during the first ages of the Church’s 
history has its precise parallel in the case of the 
Christian slaves in our own West India colonies, pre- 
vious to the passing of the Emancipation Act. For 
very many years these slaves, the most pious as well 
as the heathen, were compelled to go to market on 
the Lord’s Day morning. That was the only time 
when their owners permitted them to go; the only 


| time when there was any market for them to go to. 


But then they went to and fro, keeping the Sabbath 
in their souls, “ singing and making melody in their 
hearts unto the Lord.” And as soon as ever they 
could, as soon as liberty came to them, most gladly 
and thankfully did they escape from this odious part 
of their bondage ; they went to market on other days, 
and they gave the whole Sabbath to religious rest and 
to worship. Here was the principle of the Fourth 
Commandment ; and they who have religion seated 
in their hearts will not need to be told to abstain, and 
to provide that their dependents may abstain, as far as 
possible, from all bodily labour on the Christian Holy 
Day, that so their whole energies may be devoted on 
that day to His service. 

Those from whom we differ on this subject seem to 
forget that the Old Testament Scriptures were from 
the first reverenced as divine and authoritative in the 
primitive Christian Churche St. Paul, whether in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, or elsewhere, teaches that 
the law has been superseded only where and to what 
extent it has been fulfilled by Christianity in its high- 
est and ultimate meaning. Wherever, as in the case 
of the ceremonial ordinances, its meaning and intent 








* Pliny’s ‘‘ Letter to Trajan.” ys 

t ‘‘ Die dominico resurrectionis,” says Tertullian, ‘ omni anxietatis 
habitu et officio cavere debemus, differentes etiam negotia.” The 
quotation may be found in Neander, as already cited. 
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have been realised in Christianity in a far higher 
sense, the spiritual taking the place of the typical, 
there it becomes out of date and is done away ; but 
only there. All else abides. In this ‘‘all else” is 
included, as 1 showed fully in my last paper, the 
moral law, the Decalogue. In the grand abiding sub- 
stance of Old Testament truth were also included the 
volumes of prophecy. Such being the case, the Chris- 
tian Church cannot be supposed to have regarded the 


Sabbath Law as repealed. The early Churches had | 


not learnt to regard as without force or obligation for 
them, all that is so earnestly and impressively said by 
Isaiah and Ezekiel respecting the sanctity of God’s 
Sabbaths. The Old Testament was their Bible, before 
they had a New Testament, at least complete in form. 
As inevitably as the blazoning of the Ten Command- 
ments at the east end of our English churches has 
begotten, and could not but beget, in the minds 
of English people, a reverence for the Sabbath 
and the Sabbath Law,‘ so, in the case of the 
primitive Christian Churches, the veneration with 
which they regarded the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, making them, as the Apostles and our Lord 
had done, the fountain of evidence and authority, 
and the ground of obligation, must have produced 
a reverence for the Divine authority of the Sab- 
bath Law. At the same time, their deepest sym- 
pathies as Christian believers would teach the Chris- 
tians of the first ages that most fitly and right- 
fully had the Apostles, under the inspiration of the 
Lord, transferred the glory and authority of the 
seventh-day Sabbath to the first day, the Lord’s 
Day. As in baptism they saw circumcision, and in 
the Eucharist ‘‘ the feast ” of the Christian Passover, 
so in the Lord’s Day they at once hailed the 
Christian Sabbath. And surely every feeling 
of their hearts would prompt them to say, ‘* Our 
Lord’s Day Sabbath shall not be counted worthy of 
less observance or less honour than the Jewish Sab- 
bath.” How completely the ideas of the Jewish 
Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s Day had come to 
be amalgamated, to coalesce, even so early as the 
time of Justin Martyr, is evident from the fact that 
that father says that the Lord’s Day was celebrated, 
not only as the remembrancer of our Lord’s Kesur- 
rection, but also in commemoration of the creation. 
So also, much earlier than Justin, as I have already 


had occasion to note, so eminent a representative of 


the most ancient post-apostolic Christianity as Igna- 
tius, teaches us that the Jewish Sabbath had given 
place to the Christian Lord’s Day ; while, in perfect 
agreement with Ignatius and Justin, and only a little 
later than Justin, Irenzeus, the disciple of Polycarp, 
describes the Sabbath-keeping of the Christians in 
these words :—‘‘ On the Lord’s Day, every one of us 
Christians keeps the Sabbath, meditating in the law, 
and rejoicing in the works of God.”* If to these evi- 
dences of the very early identification of the Sabbath 
Law with the rule of the Lord’s Day, there be added 
the witness of Tertullian, already quoted, respecting 
the strict sanctity with which the Lord’s Day was 

















* See for all the passages and very much valuable matter, ‘The 
Lord’s Day,” by the Rev. J. W. ss ng 


kept free from work and care, the proof would seem 
to be complete that, in the grave and solemn times 
of the martyr-age of Christianity, the Lord’s Day was 
by devout Christians observed according to the prin- 
ciple of the Fourth Commandment. I have already, 
indeed, shown some reasons why it may be admitted 
that, at the very first, in all likelihood the Lord’s Day 
| was but loosely observed. The Jewish believers, 
who kept the seventh day holy, and the slaves, who 
were not at liberty on any day to rest from their 
labour, together formed a large proportion of many of 
| the earliest Churches. Besides which, newly con- 
| verted heathens, who had had no previous acquaint- 
| ance with the Jewish Scriptures, although they might 
| have received the true quickening leaven and life of 
| Christianity into their souls, might not for some time 
be made so familiar with the teaching and spirit of 
‘*the law and the prophets” as to apprehend the 
force and obligation of the Fourth Commandment, as 
| in its spirit applying to the Lord’s Day. It must be 
| borne in mind, also, that among these there would at 
| first be no adequate body of resident and thoroughly 
instructed Christian teachers. Moreover, the whole 
life of the world was at that time against the strictly 
literal observance of the Fourth Commandment. The 
Jews, indeed, kept their Sabbath in Gentile lands ; 
but, in order to do this, they were compelled to 
separate and seclude themselves in all their domestic 
life and economy from the world in which they lived. 
This was not inconsistent with the exclusive charac- 
ter of the Jewish dispensation. But it was alto- 
gether inconsistent with the character of Christianity. 
Christians were not to ‘*go out of the world.” 
They were to be a leaven in the midst of it. Hence 
it was not possible for a few Christian converts here 
and there, themselves poor and without influence, so 
to alter the whole course of the life in the midst of 
which they were called to the knowledge of Jesus, as 
to secure for themselves an absolute rest on one day 
in seven. All these considerations taken together 
serve to show why, at the very first, the Fourth 
Commandment could not be perfectly observed by 
Christian converts. 

The Sabbath Law, in its Mosaic form, was given 
emphatically as a national law ; and never can it be 
perfectly carried out, even for the blessing of indi- 
viduals, except where a nation, as such, has accepted 
it, and is agreed to live according to it. 

But all this argues nothing against the obligation or 
the blessing of the Sabbath. It remains still the duty 
of each individual to keep it, as far as is in his power. 
We cannot argue from the ill-informedness of raw and 
recent Gentile converts, that those who have been 
brought up in the full light of the whole Bible are to be 
| released from the obligations of the Holy Command- 
ments. On the contrary, the circumstances by which 
those from whom we differ prove that the Sabbath 
could not be kept at first, are our justification in this 
| part of our argument. It was not strictly kept, we 
| admit, because it could not be, and only because it could 
not be. That it was, so far as it could be, and so far as 
a true spiritual illumination prevailed, is shown by the 
| strictness with which, notwithstanding all the difficul- 
| ties in the way, all the earnest Christians of the second 
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century—whether in the East, as represented by 
Ignatius and Justin, or in the West, as represented 
by Irenzeus, or in Africa, as represented by Tertul- 
lian—were agreed to observe it. Doubtless, indeed, 
the allegorising and lax school of Alexandria imported 
some elements of laxity into the interpretation of the 


Sabbath Law, although Origen’s ideal of a perfect | 
Lord’s Day Sabbath-keeping would appear to have 


been very high and spiritual. It is likely, also, that 
as the Christian Church became wealthier and more 
infected with the worldliness of a corrupt and degene- 
rate empire, all its observances, and its observance of 
the Sabbath in particular, would become increasingly 
lax and formal. Still, on the whole, as Christianity 
grew in sway and extent, a progressive outward sanc- 
tity distinguished the Lord’s Day from the other days 
of the seven; and if the decree of Constantine be- 
trays some points of growing laxity, it nevertheless is 
manifestly grounded, in good part, on the idea, the 
principle, of Sabbath sanctity, as embodied in the 
Decalogue. 


But, after all, we refuse to be bound by the) 


precedent of the early ages as to the observance of 
the day. If it be shown that the observance of 
the Patristic Church was lax, that will not affect 
us. 


In some things even their morals were lax. They 
admitted pious frauds. Their sensibility was not 
keenly alive to the guilt of sensual sins, They 


could not lose all at once all the slime of heathenish 
sensuality and falsehood. Are we to go back to 
their exegesis or their morals? Nay, we have the 
Scriptures, and we interpret the sacred text and 
expound its morality for ourselves, In many respects 
our interpretation is truer than that of the early 
Church. The Apostles held the truth; but they could 
only launch it into the world in the form of general 
principles or statements ; and they launched it into 
the midst of heathenish contamination. By the 
Apostles we abide in our interpretation. By the 
practice of the early Church, even of the Apostolic or 
sub-Apostolic Church, we are not bound to abide, 

We hold that the observance of the Sabbath was | 
intended to grow more spiritually strict as the ages | 
advanced; and that, even as to literal strictness, we 
have many advantages and inducements which never 
existed at any periodor in any part of the world during 
the patristic or the medizeval ages. We hold, more- 
over, that the law was meant not only for the private 
guidance of individuals, but for the legislative direc- 
tion of the nation. Never was the Sabbath Law so | 
necessary for nations and individuals as at this day. | 
Never could it be, never ought it to have been, so | 
spiritually and worthily observed. In literal strict- 
ness, we cannot keep it as the Jews did; but we may 
hallow it in a higher sense and with a more perfect 
and blessed rest of heart and soul than they did or 
could. The mere letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life. If its law is interpreted and applied as has been 
already explained in these papers, the truth of our 
Lord’s words will shine out with ever-increasing glory, 
and it will be more and more acknowledged that ‘‘the 
Sabbath was made for man.” 

On such grounds as have now been indicated, I | 


trust we may still hold by the harmony of the Old 


Their interpretation, their exegesis, was lax. | 


an 
the New Testaments, of the moral law and the pti 
of Christ. It will not be necessary, as I hope, to ex- 
punge the Decalogue from our catechisms, or to 
erase the emblazoned Commandments from the walls 
of our churches ; which, however, would evidently 
be necessary—necessary as a dictate equally of morals 
and of policy, if the Decalogue, quad Decalogue, were 
indeed obsolete and repealed. I trust we may still 
hold that the Fourth Commandment embodies the 
fundamental law of the Sabbath, the Christian Sabbath 
no less than the Jewish. The mere change of the 
day, it is admitied by the candid among our oppo- 
nents, is not an essential element of the question, If 
we keep the first day as the seventh, we are stil 
keeping the seventh day holy ; each seventh day in 
succession and one seventh of our days. That the 
same day, literally, should be kept holy by all the 
nations of the earth, we know to be a physical impos- 
sibility. For reasons which I have endeavoured to 
make plain in this paper, a decree at a given time 
changing the holy day from the seventh to the first 
was not to be expected. The law of sympathy and 
life, under the continual influence of “ the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation,” was to effect the transfer 
to the festival of our Lord’s Resurrection of all the 
honour, homage, and sanctity which had belonged to 
the ancient Sabbath. The transfer was, as we have 
seen, thus effected. With this transfer has come for 
us a change in the centre to which we gravitate, 
Jehovah the Creator has become for us Jehovah the 
Redeemer. 


s¢ Twas great to speak a world from nought, 
a a=) é f—) > 
Twas greater to redeem. 


Accordingly, as without the record of a decree, we 
(at least most of us) believe in the apostolic authority 
of Infant Baptism, and the universal obligation upon 
Christians of the Holy Eucharist; so, though there be 
no record of any decree on the subject, we believe in 
the divine authority of the Lord’s Day, and its obliga- 
tion on Christians, as virtually identical with the 
Sabbath of the old covenant, 

Dr. Hessey thinks that the authority by which 
Christians are bound to observe the Lord’s Day is 
equivalent to that by which the rite of Confirmation 
is sanctioned! To this level, as I believe, must our 
ideas of the sanctity of the Lord’s Day descend when 
once we cease to regard it as identical with the Old 
Testament Sabbath. It must come down to the style 
and title of a mere Church festival, a festival of merely 
ecclesiastical authority, And then, how much longer 
can any shadow of Sabbath sanctity or any pretence 
of a Sabbath Law be kept up in this land ? How soon, 
after that conclusion has been adopted, will the glory, 
the defence, the consolation, of the British Sabbath 
be departed ; and all that is included in the thought 
of a Sabbath at Paris or Berlin come in instead ? 

It has been many times and most impressively 
shown, especially in the Prize Essays on the Sabbath 
by Working Men, published some fourteen years ago, 
and in Mr. Arthur’s Letter to Lord Stanley, that on 
the Sabbaths of Great Britain, most of all, depends 
all that is most stable in our national character, all 
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that is most precious in our domestic habits and | sure, merely as such, be recognised as lawful on the 


feelings, the peculiar vein of sweetness which tempers 
the ruggedness of our insular temper, the thoughtful- 
ness and the moral superiority which distinguish the 
better classes of Britons beyond any people in the 
world. A Sabbathless nation, in the midst of an age 
of fierce competition, must be a nation without leisure 
for love or for thought—a nation without rest and 
without homes. The people of a Sabbathless land, at 
all events in such an age, must live in a condition of 


perilous alternation between the driving drudgery of | 


business and the driving dissipation of pleasure. A 


| Sabbath, labour cannot be proscribed as unlawful. 
| Labour, indeed, may be lawful on the Sabbath, as we 
| have so plainly seen, for certain objects and to a certain 


| extent. 


I may work, or demand work, for reasons of 


| necessity or of mercy ; but I may not. exact work 


people and a land in such a case must be open to the | 


accesses of revolutionary excitement ; a Sabbathless 


people must be incompetent for that noble responsi- | 
bility of self-government, which has been so long one | 


of the great distinctions of the English nation. Calm 
and strong religious conviction and feeling can never 


be enthroned in the heart of a Sabbathless people, I | 
may not dwell on this subject, as my space is already | 


exhausted, and as the special object of these papers is 
substantially accomplished. But it would have been 
inexcusable not to glance at that practical and popular 
argument for the sanctity of the Sabbath which many 
feel to be, of itself, a solid and satisfactory ground on 
which to rest our faith in the Sabbath Law. 

The one thing which, perhaps most of all, needs to 
be eliminated from our idea of the object of the Sab- 
bath Institute, is that which so many desire to put into 
it—that, namely, of pleasure. If mere pleasure be 
admitted as one part of the end of the Sabbath, work 
cannot be excluded from the day, Work must always 
be a better thing, and a better thing on any day, 
than very much which men deem pleasure. No day 
can be held sacred for the ends of pleasure. If plea- 


for my mere pleasure. Mere pleasure, for mere plea- 
sure’s sake, can be no part of Sabbath duty, and 
ought to be no part of a Christian’s Sabbath. 

There can be no greater fallacy than to confound 
pleasure with rest. Pleasure is not necessarily rest ; 
though rest may be pleasure. Pleasure is often the 
most severe labour. Nothing fatigues like the dissi- 
pation of pleasure. Labour and travelling, for neces- 
sary purposes, may be defended ; but not for the mere 
pleasure of any class or of any man. Pleasure traffic 


| on the Lord’s Day is, on every ground of Christian 


principle and of good policy, indefensible. Labour 
on the large or the small scale is only to be justified 
on the grounds already so often indicated, 1¢ must 
be in order to rest, in order to family union and 
intercourse, in order to worship. If limited to this, 
it will never press heavily on any class of employés, 
but all may, in a fair measure and Christian sense, 
enjoy their Sabbaths. To apply these principles to 
the leading questions of modern times, in regard to 
the employment of labour on the Sabbath, would be 
a profitable task, but cannot now be entered upon. 
There are few, if any, questions, however, which, by a 
clear, unprejudiced, resolute mind, might not, with 
these principles as a key, be resolved. The conclu- 
sions might probably offend in more directions than 
one; but upon their being distinctly seen and 
honestly acted out, will depend more for Christianity 
and for Britain than many think. 





ON KING SAUL: 


i, 


THERE is no more tragic story in the Bible than 
that of Saul. We follow the rapid scenes of his life 
with breathless interest from the time when the son 
of Kish stood before the shouting multitude, ‘‘ higher 
than any of the people from his shoulder and up- 
wards,” to the time when the Lord’s anointed, totter- 
ing on the brink of ruin, and forsaken by his prophetic 
counsellor, disguised himself, and said to his servants, 
‘«Seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, that I 
may go to her and inquire of her.” 

Saul mounted the throne of Israel under the bright- 
est auspices ; for although the people had shown want 
of faith in demanding aking, seeing that the Lord God 
was their king, it does not appear that any blame was 
attached to Saul when he accepted the crown. On 
the contrary, he was solemnly chosen by the prophet 
Samuel, and again re-elected by the nation at large ; 
so that he ruled with a double sanction,—by Divine 
right and by the will of the people. Oh! that we 
might dwell upon this bright opening ‘‘ ere the sun 
comes with years,” 

How the old prophet Samuel, when he beheld the 


A STUDY. 


| humility of the young man Saul, who “ had hid him- 





self”’—when he beheld the obedience of the young 
man Saul, who nevertheless ‘“‘came forth” at the 
bidding of the people—how the old prophet must 
have rejoiced in his heart over the Lord’s anointed ! 

‘¢See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen, that 
there is none like him among all the people? And 
all the people shouted, and said, God save the king !” 

An incident soon happened which brought out the 
warlike character of the new king. As he was re- 
turning home he heard one of those lamentations in 
the city of Gibeah such as mark in Eastern towns the 
arrival of a great calamity.* It was the threat issued 
by Nahash, king of Ammon, to put out the right eyes 
of all the inhabitants if they did not consent to be 
his slaves, This fell like a spark on the dormant spirit 
of Saul. ‘*The Spirit of the Lord came upon him,” 
as on the judges of old. The shy retiring nature 
vanished, never to return ; a summons went forth to 
assemble the people ; three hundred thousand men of 
war followed, and Jabesh Gilead was rescued, 


= ‘Dean Stanley—“‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ Art, Saul; to which 
the reader is referred generally, 
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II. 

The king now turned his victorious arms against 
the Philistines, who infested the land, The whole 
Philistine nation rose against him. 
came back upon the Israelites : they did not dare to 
face their enemies : many concealed themselves in the 
caverns, many crossed the Jordan : all were disarmed, 
except Saul and his son Jonathan with their imme- 
diate retainers. The first panic over, the people re- 
assembled themselves. 


their king were at stake. They were on the eve of a 
great battle. The prophet Samuel was expected daily, 
almost hourly, to arrive. Nothing must be done 
without God’s sanction. The words of Samuel had 
been ‘‘ Seven days shalt thou tarry till I come to thee, 
and show thee what thou shalt do.” 
were nearly passed, but Samuel came not: at last, on 
the seventh day, the king could wait no longer. He 
offered the sacrifices himself, and was preparing to go 
to battle, when Samuel arrived, and pronounced the 
first curse on his impetuous zeal. 

Up to that time his life had run smoothly: 


he had not fallen, for he had not been tempted ; | 


but there came a time in his life, as there comes a 
time in the life of each one of us, when God 
sent to prove him,—and at the first trial he broke 
down. You may think his fault a light one; you 
may say, better go to battle with prayer than without 
any prayer; but you will observe his crime was the 
spirit which makes all prayer worthless—the spirit 
of impatience and irritability, which wants to twist 
the will of God into accordance with our own, in- 
stead of bending ours to it. God asked for faith 
and patience. Saul had no faith, no patience. He 
could not tarry the Lord’s leisure—he could not do 
God’s will ; he wanted to do hisown. But still he 
could not divest himself suddenly of his conscience. 
Was not a compromise possible? Could he not serve 
God and mammon too? The attempt was at least 
worth making ; and so he took the matter into his 
own hands, and did sacrifice for himself. The moment 
after, doubtless, his heart smote him—smote him al- 
though he went forth with a smile to meet Samuel— 
smote him, although one excuse after another rose 
glibly to his lips—smote him when the prophet’s voice 
rang forth with the ominous inquiry, ‘* What hast 
thou done ?” 


III. 


From this moment we may date the downward pro- 
gress of the unhappy king. We may notice, too, the 
first appearance of his madness in the rash vow which 
almost cost him the life of Jonathan. 

Outwardly, everything continued to prosper. The 
Philistines were driven from the land, the king’s popu- 
larity increased daily, the splendour of his court sur- 
passed all that had been seen up to that time in Israel. 
Nothing was there to show that, the new heart which 


God had given to the king was changing, and that the | 


glory was even then departing from Israel! It was 
so with Saul,—it may be so with us. 
death may go on silently within us for years, and out- 


wardly all may be calm. 


The old terror | 


Ashamed of their cowardice, | 
they felt that the destinies of Israel and the safety of | 


The seven days | 


The work of | 


You may gaze upon the shining levels of the 
summer sea, and nothing there will betray the slimy 
| creatures which revel and crawl beneath. 

But the spirit of a life cannot always be hid ; that 
‘* blot upon the brain will show itselfewithout ;” the 
faithless heart, the palsied feelings, the soul dying 
to God, and love, and_purity—think you such a pro- 
| cess can go on within, and leave no traces, for ever? 
| Believe it not. There may be a coat of many colours 
spread without, but the poison will eat through in 
time. Would you know the plague spots of that 
| inner death? They are the harsh words spoken 
| yesterday, the impure converse, the cruel bitter sneer 
| which stung, and was meant to sting, the great listless- 

ness and fatigue which is stealing over your life, the 

want of interest in your work, of interest in your 
| brethren, of interest in your God, the open blasphemy, 
the covert shame! Where these are there is death, 
and there is hell. Noisome things creep about the 
chambers of the heart, devils’ voices whisper in the 
ear, glittering lies dazzle and seduce :—blind eyes! 
| deaf ears! stony heart! open to sin !—blind, deaf, 
| passionless to God ! 
We might expect to find something of all this in 
| the life of Saul. We do find it. A straw will show 
| which way the stream is flowing; the current of 
| Saul’s life had been setting downwards. His actions 
| appear like straws upon the surface. Again the occa- 
| sion rises for obedience ; again the king fails. The 
| command was, ‘* Destroy Amalek, root and branch !” 
| Saul saved the king and some of the spoil. Again the 
| prophet meets him with a rebuke :—‘‘ Wherefore didst 
| thou not obey the voice of the Lord?” Again the 
| boid and glib rejoinder ; but this time reiterated with 
an air of injured innocence, which marks the in- 
creasing deterioration of the king’s character: ‘* Yea, 
I have obeyed the voice of the Lord, and have gone 
the way which the Lord sent me, and have brought 
Agag the king of Amalek, and have utterly destroyed 
the Amalekites,” 

The curse follows, and the struggle between Samuel 
and Saul in their final parting is indicated by the 
rent of Samuel’s robe as he tears himself away from the 
grasp of Saul. ‘*Then Samuel went to Ramah ; and 
Saul went up to his house to Gibeah of Saul. And 
Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of his 
| death : nevertheless, Samuel mourned for Saul: and 
| the Lord repented that he had made Saul king over 
Israel.” 


| 





EY. 

The rest of Saul’s life is one long tragedy. The 
| frenzy which had appeared before at intervals, now 
| seemed to take entire possession of him. ‘‘ The Spirit 
| of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from 

the Lord troubled him.” he darkness grows apace. 
| Cares of state aud perils of the sword increase upon 
| him, but he can go no more to God ; doubts and 
terrors gather over his mind, By night he is haunted 
with evil dreams. The ring and clash of war is in his 
slumbers, the fear of treachery is about his pillow, he 
| sleeps with a long spear by his side. 
Morning breaks on the weary and restless monarch ; 
| he rises in gloom and despondency to toil through 


| 


| another day. He is growing unfit for war, the prey 
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of every fitful passion, his nerves seem hopelessly 
shaken. In this crisis David is recommended to him, 
and when the dark mood comes upon him, he tries 
to drive it away with the strains of sweetest music ; 


for a time he seems to succeed, but nothing can really | 
When David is gone | 


fill the soul which God has left. 
the fit comes back with redoubled violence, and at last 
even David cannot stay the frenzy of the king. 

Know you aught of this madness? Is your reli- 
gion going or gone? 1s your house empty, swept, and 
garnished ? Are you, who have seen a gleam of better 
things—you, who have longed for a better life, who have 
felt within you the stirrings of immortality—are you 
slipping back into the outer darkness? The chill 
breath of the grave is on your cheek, the cold apathy 
of death reigns in the lone palaces of your soul ; you 
fly to the world, you whip the jaded senses to their 


work; but your laughter is hollow, and your joy | 


comes not with the morning; you try to light up your 
dreary prison-house with the fires of earth and the 


phantasmagoria of sin, but the torches fade beneath | 
your touch and the visions vanish away : you fill your | 
halls with music and your life with noise, you cast | 
your javelin like Saul at every object that offends | 


you, but the Spirit of the Lord is departed from you ! 


Ae 

But the lingering love of good never wholly dies. 
Saul had fallen low, but the~silken threads of human 
affection still bound him to the better life. He never 
wholly lost his love for David. We read ‘‘ He loved 
him greatly ;” ‘‘ Saul would let him go no more home 
to his father’s house.” 
to the uttermost—it is thus he places our fellow-crea- 
tures between us and ruin! Have you never felt this, 


too /—have you never been deterred from sin by the | 


entreaty of a wife, a sister, a mother ?—have you 
never owned the influence of a friend when the love of 
God could not bind you? It is well so ; but if that 
is all, it is not enough, for human affection aloue can- 
not stay the ruin of a human spirit! The love soon 
turns to indifference, the indifference to hate. Where 
God is not, all is unstable. Our feelings change like 
gusts of wind upon the ocean. 
pened with Saul. He was no longer fit to govern, 
and the monarchy which he had raised up ‘‘ broke 
down under the weakness of its head.” 

And then comes the last act in this mournful tra- 
gedy. The Philistines re-entered the country, and 
occupied the plain of Esdraelon ; on Mount Gilboa was 
the Israelite army, clinging as usual to the heights 
and precipitous passes, It was near the spring of 
Gideon’s encampment, called the spring of Harod, or 
“trembling” ; ‘Sand now the name assumed an evil 


omen, and the heart of the king trembled exceed- | 


ingly.” His ancient nerve seemed utterly to forsake 
him. He knew the curse had fallen, and felt that he 
was no longer master of his own destinies. 

In his trouble and despair he remembers his old 
counsellor ; but Samuel was in his grave. With that 
mixture of superstition and religion which marked his 


whole career—the feeling which makes a godless man | 


send for a priest on his death-bed—Saul determined to 
consult the witch of Endor. Towards midnight they 


It is thus God holds us back | 


And thus it hap- | 


met. Saul had disguised himself, and put on other 
| raiment, and as he approached the woman he said, ‘I 
pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar spirit, and 
bring me up whom I shall name unto thee. . . . Then 
said the woman, Whom shall I bring up unto thee ? 
And he said, Bring me up Samuel.” She retires to 
an inner recess, and when the woman saw Samuel, 
she cried, with a loud voice, ‘* Why hast thou de- 
ceived me ? for thou artSaul. And the king said unto 
her, Be not afraid: for what sawest thou? And the 
woman said unto Saul, I saw gods ascending out of 
the earth. And he said unto her, What form is he 
of? And she said, An old man cometh up, and he 
is covered with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself.” 

Bat what comfort has Samuel got for Saul? Comes 
there a voice from the depths of the grave to restore 
peace and confidence to the ruined king? ‘And 
Samuel said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, 
to bring me up? And Saul answered, I am sore 
distressed, for the Philistines make war against me, 
and God is departed from me, and answereth me no 
more, neither by prophets nor by dreams: therefore 
I have called thee, that thou mayest make known 
unto me what I shall do. Then said Samuel, 
| Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, seeing the 
Lord is departed from thee, and is become thine 
enemy ?” And once more from the godlike form of 
the ‘fold man covered with a mantle” comes the 
prophetic woe! It is too much for the shaken mind 
of the king, and at the close of the denunciation he 
swoons away in despair and terror ! 
| We, too, have had our counsellors in the past. 
The gulph of years may lie between us and them—the 
saintlike, the venerable, the loved ones! One by one 
| they have gone on their way, and we have seen them 

no more. We may have treated their words lightly ; 
we may have closed the door of memory on their 
| forms ; or we may have yielded ourselves to their 
guidance, and obeyed their warnings. God grant that 
when they rise up before us it may be with “‘ angel 
| faces,” full of pity and love ; with voices calling us to 
‘come up higher,” and not with averted looks and 
| the reproachful utterance, ‘* Why hast thou disquieted 
me, to bring me up ?” 


* * * * 
| Forsaken alike by God and man, the unhappy king 


| prepares to fight his last battle. Once the greatest 
| captain of his age, he is now scarcely able to collect 
his scattered troops. His own demoralisation cannot 
long be concealed. His soldiers lose their confidence, 
a panic spreads through the ranks. ‘‘The men of 
| Israel fled before the Philistines, and fell down slain 
in Mount Gilboa.” But the martial spirit of Saul, 
| though hopeless of victory, cannot brook defeat ; he 
rushes into the thickest of the fray, and immediately 
| falls, pierced with the arrows of the Philistines. 
| So Saul died, and his three sons, and his armour- 
bearer, and all his men, that same day together.” 


Words can add nothing to such a life and death. 
History contains no more splendid rise and progress, — 
| no more rapid decline,—no more strange and solemn 

catastrophe ! H. R. Hawes. 
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Loox at these green young ears of wheat— 
How haughtily they stand, 

With heads uplifted in the air, 
Like lords o/ all the land. 


And listen, while before the breeze 
Their pride a moment yields, 
Their little sighs of discontent 
Are heard all down the fields. 


But when their green has changed to gold, 
And their chaff is filled with wheat, 
Their heads will be as humbly bowed 
As the hare-bells at their feet. 


And so, dear, in my life’s wheat-field, 
How often do I see 

That certain of the young ears stand 
By far too haughtily. 


WHEAT-EARS. 


—_————$_ 





But still in patient love I bear 
Their pride day after day, 

For well [ know the time draws near 
When it will pass away. 

In God’s good time, his gentle grace, 
Like sun, and dew, and rain, 

Will make his green wheat-ears all ripe, 
And full of golden grain. — 


Full of his Spirit’s fruits of love, 
And truth and righteousness ; 


And then each proud young head will bow 
In perfect lowliness. 


Yes, dear ; it surely must be so, 
In that blessed harvest-tide : 

Tis ouly in half empty souls, 
There can be room for pride. 


‘ a ae 
S. LVUGELEY-LOWERS. 





A GLIMPSE INTO AN EARNEST SOUL. 


FROM SOME NEWLY-DISCOVERED LETTERS. 


Tue hand was bold and free ; but the spelling was | 


uncertain, and the grammar was not always reliable. 
Occasionally the faultiaess of expression was from 
the fulness of thought that could find no adequate 
outlet, and got confused and entangled on its way to 
expression. Occasionally it was from evident want of 
training. The writet was only a weaver of ribbons in 
a country town. His father had been a pious trades- 
man of the Reformed faith, but had died when the 
boy was six ; and the widow had charge of the family, 
who were early apprenticed to various trades, yet not 
without much effort for their education. Young 
Gerhardt went to the High School, and learned the 
classics, and even Hebrew, as it was thought he 
might enter the Church ; though the German seems 
to have been poorly taught, as is still the too com- 
mon fate of the homely tongue in Latin schools. 
The university was barred to him by poverty; but his 
gift for languages was educated, and he became a fair 
proficient in the Bible tongues, in French, and Dutch— 
not without difficulty. His brother-in-law, to whom 
he was apprenticed at fifteen, had no sympathy with 
anything but business, denied him even an hour for 
meditation and study, and, when there fell to be no 
regular duty, set him irregularly to roll empty casks 
over the floor.of an empty room : so that the appren- 
tice was driven to sitting up stealthily in the cold 
nights, and snatch such learning as he could. Under 
this discipline he grew to be an industrious and 
patient worker, was loyal and obedient to his calling, 
and with his gay spirit, cheerfulness, and handsome 
face, was a favourite with his companions, Business 
never prospered with him, and after trying it for nearly 
ten years he gave it up, and learned linen-weaving, 
till it, in turn, threatened to break down his health, 
and drove him at last to ribbons. But before this 
happened a change had taken place in his inner life 
which enabled him to bear, and even pleasantly use, 
the changes and disappointments in his circumstances, 
He had lived decorously, and apparently religiously, 





without much inward strife and as little deep peace, 
He had found the Law to his hand, and thought he 
was keeping it as a Christian, holding off the sense of 
the breadth and awfuluess of its requirements ; till, 
by some trivial circumstance, it is not certain what, 
he was made to feel that the Law was no union between 
him and God ; and God, he says, as his Friend, called 
him out of the world to follow Him in the Gospel. 
He had scarcely obtained this firm hold on truth 
when it was threatened to be taken from him. For 
five years he suffered from the most painful doubts, 
doubting even if there was a God at all. All truth 
became uncertain to him; his own salvation ; the 
issue of this. life in eternal good. He clung to what 
he had known and proved, though it brought him no 
peace and no gain. Without sunlight or even star- 
light, he wandered on, hoping that the end would 
come ; and at the last the cloud did clear away, and 
he saw truth again clearly in Christ. The first letter 
must have been written about this time. He wrote 
it with his blood. The red is faded out almost now, 
and blackened with age; the purpose, the warmth, 
and solemnity of the writer are as legible as ever. It 
is addressed quaintly 


“TO MY JESUS. 

‘¢T dedicate myself to Thee, Christ Jesus, my only 
Saviour and my Bridegroom, to be thine entire 
and everlasting possession. From this evening I 
reject with all my heart whatever right and power 
Satan, without right, gave me over myself, as one 
whom Thou, my Bridegroom by blood and my God, hast 
purchased through thy fight with death, through thy 
wrestling and bloody sweat in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, to be thy possession and Bride; for whom 
Thou hast burst the gates of hell and revealed to me 
the loving heart of thy Father. From this evening, 
may my heart and all my love be offered up to Thee 
eternally in merited thanksgiving! From this day 
till eternity may thy will and not mine be done! 
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Command, rule, and govern me! 
power over me, and promise, with thy help and grace, | Sire is indeed a grace of God, and a source from which 


that this my blood shall flow out to the last drop, 


outwardly, I be unfaithful or disobedient to Thee. 
Lo, Thou hast me altogether, O sweet Friend of Souls ! 
in modest virgin love I cling to Thee. Take not 
away thy Spirit from me. May thy Spirit not turn 
from me: may thy death-fight strengthen me! Yea, 
Amen, May thy Spirit seal what in simplicity hath 
written *¢ Thine unworthy possession, 
*¢ GeRH. TERSTEEGEN, 
“ On Green Thursday Evening, 1724.” 


The dedication of himself was real. He lived hence- 
forth with entire simplicity for Christ. He lived poor ; 
he had often scarcely bread, nor had he at first friends 
who knew his need. He worked from five in the 
morning till nine at night at an ungrateful trade. 
But he knew there must be poorer than himself ; and 
after work he would start out on errands of charity. 
He spent whatever he had, living quietly for many 
years in a modest lodging, and cooking his own meals ; 
and when even ribbon-making deserted him, he con- 
tinued dependent on such supplies as God sent for his 
daily need. He was repeatedly offered large sums, 
which he as steadily refused. They would have fur- 
nished him with an ample yearly income, but he 
dreaded the effect upon his faith and independence. 
So long as the little sum that fell to his inheritance 
lasted, and so long as he could work at his trade, he 
would take nothing ; and when these sources of in- 
come were exhausted, some friends, to whom it was 
a pleasure, sent him what was necessary for bare 
want. He was a good son and brother: when his 
brothers died, it was to him that their children came. 
He taught his nephews and nieces, sheltered them in 
his house, and never lost sight of them. They may 
have thought him odd. Piety was not a recommen- 
dation at the time ; and he was known as a pietist— 
severe in his morals, absolute and honest in his un- 
worldliness. But there was no pretence about him: 
no shallow religious life, but the life of an earnest 
soul absorbed by the one view of Christ and his love. 
Impressions were left on his kindred of an unmis- 
takably Christian character—impressions which out- 
lived the feelings of dislike to what seemed narrow- 
mindedness. Correspondence passed between him and 
the young people, to one of whom the next letter 
must have been written. 


“From your pleasant letter of November 2nd, I am 
glad to learn of your welfare and health, which is 
a special benefit and grace of God ; for since you left 
home many a man, and even many a young man, has 
been called into Eternity, as might easily have hap- 
pened to you. Now, who knows but that this great 
transition to Eternity is near, at our very door? Yet 
we know, also, out of God’s Word, which cannot lie, 
that without regeneration and sanctification we cannot 
see the kingdom of God. I hope, therefore, that you 
will take this to heart, and not slight precious grace 
and the time thereof. Iam glad that you know your 
sins a little, and that you will lend a willing ear to 
the call of grace. But, for all that, you are not yet 
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I give Thee full | a converted man, although such feeling and your de- 


| something better may spring if you give place to this 
sooner than, with will and knowledge, inwardly or | 





convincing grace. Of ourselves we have not a single 


| good thought ; and if we have but one good thought 


in sorrow for our state, or longing for God, we need 
not imagine that it came to us by chance; but we 
should think, The merciful God and Saviour cometh to 
thy heart and calleth thee, that He may save thee as 
a brand from the burning of everlasting destruction. 
And by the love we have for our immortal soul we 
should not let such precious emotions be stifled through 
vanity and careless behaviour ; nor should we listen 
to Satan when he would make us wise, saying that one 
is still young, that one cannot live so strictly, that one 
would be foolish to think of it, that many a one has 
thought to be saved without being so very precise, 
that God is gracious and merciful, and other such 
cunning suggestions, whereby men are secretly de- 
ceived until their time of grace is past, and on 
their death-bed their eyes are opened and they are 
filled with fear and dread. Well; we shall not act 
thus, but to-day, because we hear the voice of God, 
we shall abide still and say : 
‘ The night is past : the time to slumber o’er ; 
This day salvation cometh to thy door.’ 


And, with the Prodigal Son, ‘I will arise and will go 
to my Father, and will say unto Him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight.? Read once 
more, and with prayer, the story of the Prodigal Son, 
in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, and you will see how 
a penitent sinner must come to God, and how ready 
the eternal, loving, Fatherheart of God is to receive 
the poor, returning, penitent sinner. 

‘¢ What you write is quite true, that when we fear 
we are overburthened with many sins, we cannot draw 
near to God with free confidence. But what are 
we to do? We cannot make good our past trans- 
gressions : we cannot make ourselves pious ; we need 
not fancy we would come if we were only once pious, 
That, indeed, by no means: but we must come just 
as we are, with all our sins and corruption, and must 
cry to God for the pardon of our many sins, for the 
suke of that dear Saviour Jesus, who for our sins 
poured out his precious blood, and endured all the 
pains of hell, that He might obtain pardon and grace 
for penitent sinners. You must not leave off this 
continuous prayer for God’s grace, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ ; and the more your sins press upon you, 
so much the more humbly and heartily call upon the 
blessed Saviour, and hold before Him his bitter pains. 
God will then, at his own time, certainly have mercy, 
and send you forgiveness of sins, free confidence, and 
a new heart, so that it will be-your pleasure to serve 
Him, to love Him, and to deny everything for his 
sake. O, how blessed the man is who chooses this 
way, and does not leave it till he has found this great 
good! Nothing can give me more joy than to see and 
hear this of you, and [ shall not fail to pray God for 
it through his grace. Pray, also, yourself diligently, 
and avoid all hurtful society. The blessed God hath 
given grace to your brother Gerret, from whom I 
had a letter last Sunday, and I hope that every day 
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he will be strengthened and advanced. Your brothers 
Henry and William also feel that things must be | 
changed. May God help you all to break through, so 
that God and his children may through you rejoice, | 
and, after short time of this woful life, we may find 
each other eternally before God’s face. Wishing this, 
I greet you heartily, my beloved nephew, and, com- | 
mending you to God, I remain, 
*¢ Your affectionate uncle, at your service, 
*6GerH. TERSTEEGEN. 
6 Miihlheim on the Ruhr, 9 Nov., 1745.” 


This letter presents one aspect of the good man’s 
faith. He was ceaselessly earnest in pressing men to 
Christ. His theology was simple and full of broad 
contrasts : on the one side the devil beguiling men by 
selfishness to ruin, on the other Christ drawing | 
them to heaven: on the one side a nature utterly | 
corrupt, on the other a nature infinitely pure. But | 
everywhere he discerned God’s Spirit in the good. | 
Be the good what it might, ever so transitory, the | 
flashing of a single thought, the one purpose crossing | 
an evil life, he held it to have come from Him. | 
There could be no doubt, no accident in it ; there was | 


no source for it in the human heart ; it was the proof | 
of a continued seeking out of men by God, of his | 
nearness to them, of the suggestions that his love 
was always throwing out in the world. The love | 
and presence of God were very dear to him. He set | 
them over against sin, guilt, and hell. He turned to 

them for their own sakes. Union with Christ was | 
the thought that ruled his life, his dream and pas- | 
sion. ‘If I only think God is,” he would say, *‘ my 

whole soul is bowed in the deepest reverence and | 
prayer.” ‘* He of Himself can make any place and | 
any thing pleasant,” he said again ; ** without Him it 
can have no pleasure.” ‘ Let thyself sink,” he would 
say, ‘‘ gently and like a child in the bosom of eternal 
Love.” I have often heard my grandfather talk of 
him, and I remember how these and other sayings, 
which would draw the tears to my grandfather’s eyes, 
vaguely and deeply impressed me, 
alone, that he might share the fullest fellowship with 
God. When his friend Sommer lived with him, he 
insisted that they should each withdraw from their 
work-room for an hour in the day. Christ was 
everything to him ; and in quiet hours and by quiet 
ways he sought Him : not so much in active life as 
out of it. Here and there he found some that thought 
with him. 
wrote what follows :-— 


| 
| 


‘0 MY DEARLY BELOVED SISTER IN JESUS. 
** THE peace of God anoint thy spirit! I received 
your first delightful letter of the 25th of June, by 


post, in good time, and read it with the truest plea- | 


sure. The second also reached me safely through 
friend B. ; but was delayed. Praised and beloved be 
our dear Immanuel for the acquaintance and fellow- 
ship He has given us in Him, I know that He has 
given it, and that He has established it for a blessing, 
and will perfect it in us unto his eternal glory. If I 


did not know that our fellowship in the Lord was 
such as it is, I could not have been so easy during 
I make no apology for this silence, 


my long silence. 





| pen and through the grosser senses. 


He liked to be | 


It was probably to one of them that he | 





and indeed I did not remain silent, but as often as 
the Lord allowed me to approach Him, I remembered 
you, sister S., and by one look in spirit and truth, 
have said and wished more than I could have done by 
The Lord truly 
is in our midst, but his very nearness draws our 
whole memory, love, and all the powers of our soul 
up to Him. ‘The least look aside is to be condemned ; 
it hurts our simplicity, it disturbs our peace. Love 
demands for its object what is noble, direct, and 
entire ; we feel also that we are not contented with 
anything less. You, I know, will agree with me, 
This highest good will be all and only what we 
strive for, the very central point on which our whole 
being turns, wherein is true felicity,—it will still 
abide when all mediums shall have passed away, and 
Love itself shall receive us. Would that it were so 
this day! Yet self-will obtains nothing for us, or if 
it has obtained anything, it mars it. Selfish impulse 
and hard forceful will stand most visibly in the way 
of inner fellowship with God. The soul would gladly 
have this or that, would gladly be found somehow 
or other before God: but it wishes for it by its 
own eagerness: and the soul will not reach its 
desires until its own will and seeking have died 
out and it is tranquil. We often think such a 
thing is far off, and we only make it further by our 
eager and mere desire to have it ; so that I many a time 
say, We must not seek God but only find Him. Oh, if 
we were only child-like enough ! The soul often longs 
profoundly for annihilation, to find itself complete in 
God, as we do: but our natural wisdom pursues 
such an object sometimes by ways that are incon- 
sistent with the soul’s, so that it cannot find its end, 
God’s free mercy alone can help us ; and that there is 
nothing better than, without self-will, to abide sunk 
in the bosom of Love, like children who are pas- 
sive to a sign from their father, and trust every- 
thing to his goodness. It is not our work, but 
the Lord’s: Jesus has opened the gates for us by 
| his blood ; He will save his people from their sins: 
we must not think to do it. It is well, therefore, 
| that we should not too much regard sin, misery, 
| weakness, d&c., but give ourselves over to Jesus and 
choose Him alone and in every way: for He is all, 
| and He should be always growing more all to us. 
| Amen! Jesus! Thou art near. Thou knowest what 
| our inmost soul saith to Thee, for Thou hast put it 
We are offered up to Thee 


| into our soul to say it. 
Complete the sacrifice after thy good 
Amen !” 


| 


for ever. 
pleasure, through Thyself ! 


This was the last letter I took up out of the pile 
of yellow, old-fashioned papers. The rest were not in 
the same hand ; but were accounts, invoices, family- 
correspondence, and odds and ends of the waste-basket, 
swept together by accident of some careless hand. 
Yet other letters may lie elsewhere in this empty 
house, worth careful search if they yield anything like 
the dry withered heap at my feet. He said once that 
if the name of Jesus were only impressed on men, he 
| had rather the name of Gerhardt Tersteegen might 
perish. It would almost seem as if his wish were 
true. JoHN KEYSER. 
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Tue strangers for whom Edinburgh puts on her 
fresh summer dress, whom she greets with the pale 
green of beech and poplar, and the glory of lilac and 
laburnum, are not tourists from distant lands, but 
country ministers and elders whose homes lie scattered 
from the Tweed and the Solway to the Hebrides and 
the Shetlands. Long before Exeter Hall was even in 
embryo, or May Meetings began to muster in London, 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland met 
in Edinburgh, usually occupying for the ten or twelve 
days of its sitting the last days of May and the first 
days of June. 
sembly which in earlier times represented the Church 


¢, in ad- 


b>] 


gatherings) three great meetings, representin 


separations that have taken place from its pale. The 
former of these—the United Presbyterian Church— 
held its meetings this year a few days earlier than the 
other two. The Free Church, which makes a point 
of adhering as closely as possible to old rules and 
forms, runs alongside of the Established during the 
whole period of its sittings, The United Presbyterian 
Synod embraces all the ministers of the body, with 
one lay-elder for every minister. The Assemblies of 
the Established and Free Churches are more strictly 
representative ; so that while a few members, clerical 
and lay, are returned year after year, the greater pro- 
portion of the clergy have seats only at an interval of 
three or four years, and can seldom obtain that fami- 
liarity with the business, or that home-feeling, which 
belong to those that are constantly in the field. 

The public interest attached to these meetings was 
this year unusually great. Much anxiety was shown 
as to the course which the two Nonconformist bodies 
would take on the union now under consideration, 
and an equal interest was felt in the manner in which 
the Assembly of the Established Church would deal 
with certain changes, actual or supposed to be con- 
templated, on the part of some members of that 
Church. In regard to the latter subject, the policy of 
the Assembly has beer. conservative. The use of a 
Prayer-book in the Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edin- 
burgh, has been disallowed ; the details of worship in 
the several congregations have been more emphatically 
placed under the charge of Presbyteries ; and any ten- 
dency to laxity in regard to the doctrinal standards of 
the Church has been discouraged. A somewhat re- 
markable position has been taken up, in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the propriety of 
taking steps for obtaining the removal of lay-patron- 
age, and the recognition of the voice of the people in 
the election of their ministers. Those who are moving 
in this direction feel that, as lay-patronage has been 
the occasion of all the separations that have rent and 
weakened the Church, so the removal of this grievance 
might pave the way for the return of some of those who 


ry Our attention has been called to an error in a former number 
identifying the two Messieurs de Pr é—the father, who is the 








agent of the Bible Society, and the son, who is the author of the work 
on the life of Christ. 


Unhappily, in place of the one As- | 
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have left it, and bring about a reconstruction of Scottish 
Presbyterianism. There were some emphatic protests, 
by Lord Selkirk and others, against even the appoint- 
ment of a committee for this purpose, and earnest 
asseverations that the movement could not succeed. 
The question of union between the United Presby- 
terian and Free Churches is yet only in its preliminary 
stages. Three years have been spent by committees 
in private negotiations, with the view of ascertaining 
whether it is possible to construct a scheme of union. 
This preliminary inquiry is not yet quite concluded ; 
but it is so far advanced that it was proposed on both 


| sides to send down the interim report of the several 
and nation of Scotland, there are now (besides smaller | 


Union Committees to Presbyteries, in order that they 


| might offer suggestions, if they should see cause, as to 
dition to the Established Church, the earlier and later | 





the propriety of making further inquiries. This pro- 
posal was all but unanimously agreed to, both in the 
United Presbyterian Synod and in the Free Church 
Assembly. The great question of union has not yet 
been brought to a direct issue, and anything in the 
shape of discussion amounted to little more than indi- 
cations of feeling, which the progress of the question 
may either remove, modify, or confirm. In the Free 
Church Assembly no quarter was shown to those who, 
while friendly to the union now proposed, ventured to 
hope that a day might come when the three great 
Presbyterian bodies should again become one. 

It is pleasant to see the prominence given by the 
various bodies to missionary undertakings at home 
and abroad. The United Presbyterian Synod reported 
an income for home and foreign missionary purposes 
of £34,524, being £5285 more than the previous 
year. The Established Church and the Free Church 
had also to report a very considerable increase of re- 
venue. The Established Church continues to make 
great and successful efforts on behalf of its endowment 
scheme, for providing endowments by voluntary con- 
tributions for additional charges. Both the Established 
and the United Presbyterian Churches have been de- 
voting much attention to the building-upand improving 
of their Sabbath-schools, and with considerable success. 
In the Free Church one of the most interesting features 
is the success and prosperity of some of the territorial 
charges, organised on the model of Dr, Chalmers. 

In the Free Church Assembly there was a notable 
debate on the employment of hymns in public worship, 
From time immemorial in certain districts of the 
country, especially the Highlands, nothing has been 
sung in pubiic worship but a metrical version of the 
Psalms ; and nowhere has there been a very liberal 
use of other material, for the sixty-seven ‘‘ Para- 
phrases,” as they are called, i.¢., hymns founded on 
passages of Scripture, which are bound up with the 
metrical Psalms, are but sparingly employed. From 
the force of long-continued habit, many would seem 
to have had a difficulty in persuading themselves that 
it could be lawful to sing in public worship anything 
but the Psalms; and others expressed the fear that 
the sanction of human compositions would imply a 
slight on the inspired songs of Scripture. The pro- 
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gress of the discussion showed the untenableness of | 
such positions, and made it plain enough that there | 
was no good reason for depriving the Church of an | 
aid to faith and devotion on which a marvellous bless- | 
ing had so often rested. The course resolved on by the 

majority was the appointment of a committee to con- | 
sider the whole subject, and to report to next Assembly. | 

The only case of discipline that had much general | 
interest occurred in the Free Church Assembly, a 
member of the church in Glasgow having appealed | 
against a sentence that suspended him from church 
privileges, in consequence of his being employed from 
one o’clock on Sundays in the printing-office of a daily 
newspaper. The delicacy of the case was freely ad- 
mitted, as well as the difficulty of framing rules to | 
determine what can be said to constitute a sufficient 
justification of Sunday labour. But it was the opinion 
of the Assembly that in this case there was no such 
justification ; and while the sentence of the inferior 
court was confirmed, it was remitted to the Kirk- 
session to deal tenderly with the appellant, in the hope 
that he would come to see that the course he was 
following was not justifiable. 

Another proof of the practical difficulty of dealing 
with the Sunday question has been furnished by the 
course of Lord Chelmsford’s bill in the House of Lords, 
to regulate Sunday trading in the metropolis. The 


principle, or at least the practical effect, of the mea- | 


sure was, to afford only partial protection for the day 
for rest. It was accordingly opposed by those who 
think that the protection of a part sanctions the secu- 
larisation of the rest of the day; and even among 
those who were in favour of protecting a part, there 
was much difference as to the details which ought to 
be introduced. The Lord’s Day Observance Society 
had petitioned against the bill ; and it was defeated 
on the third reading by a majority of 69 to 39. 


Some of the English bishops seem to be anxious to 
bring the use of symbolical vestments and other novel- 
ties to the test of law, and an elaborate memorial has 
lately been submitted to eminent counsel—Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns, and others—concluding 
with the following questions :— 


I. Suppose a clergyman of the Established Church | 


of England to administer the Holy Communion in a 
parish church, habited in the vestments prescribed by 
King Edward the Sixth’s first prayer-book (1549) does 
he infringe the law, and commit an offence cognisable 
by any legal tribunal ? 

II. Suppose him to introduce into the Communion 


Service the use of two or more lights on the commu- 


nion-table, not burnt for the sake of giving light, but 
as an ingredient in the service itself; or the use of 
incense burnt in thuribles or censers for censing per- 
sons or things; or the ceremonial mixing of water 
with the sacramental wine; or the use of wafers 
instead of bread, such as is usual to be eaten ; or the 
use of hymns before or afier the prayer of consecra- 
tion, or at the time of administering- the elements ; 
does he thereby infringe the law and commit an offence 
cognisable by any legal tribunal ? 

IIL. What would be the best way in which to raise 
these questions so as to obtain a decision upon them ? 


To these questions the reply has been given, that the 
first two are to be answered in the affirmative, and that 
a proceeding under the Church Discipline Act of 1840 
is the only way to raise these questions so as to get 
a decision upon them. The questions refer to but a por. 
tion of the practices that have been lately introduced. 

A statement is reported to have been lately made 
by Archbishop Manning, that a thousand of the 
English clergy were doing the work of the Church of 
Rome. If Father Ignatius, of Norwich, be one of 
them, it does not appear that he has had much to en- 


courage him in his efforts to revive monasticism. His 


father, Mr. Lyne, wrote some weeks ago to a news- 
paper that his son had returned home, ard was 
reconsidering his course ; and while reprobating the 
cruel scandals that had been circulated against him as 
unfounded, maintained that his devotion and earne:t- 
ness, though erratic, were most sincere. Ignatius 
himself confessed, “I have been deceived by many 
of the clergy ; all support has left me ; I am in debt’ 
and a beggar, without hope ; my health and streagth 
have failed ; the slanderer seeks to destroy me ; and 
I fly and am safe in my father’s house.” 

In an earnest appeal issued by the Bishop of London 
for further contributions to his fund for increasing the 
means of grace in London, it is stated that since its 
commencement it has provided stipends for about 110 
additional clergy, and 68 additional lay agents, and 
| has expended about £86,000 on buildings and sites 

for churches, mission chapels, and schools. He reckons 
that 220,000 persons have thus been brought under 
spiritual supervision. The entire sum as yet paid 
and promised, applicable to all purposes, is £254,000. 
In many cases, the stipends have been provided only 
for a limited time, and it depends on the energy with 
which the scheme is worked out, and the particular 
| missions and new charges are fostered, whether of not 
| the benefit will be permanent. On such grounds, the 
| bishop makes a strong appeal for increased support. 


Revelations of the miserable condition of our public 
institutions for the poor are coming before the public 
with appalling frequency. The casual ward of Lam eth 
has gained an historical repute. It appears that the 
ordinary wards in some poor-houses deserve a like 
notoriety. Recently, charges were brought against 
' the Strand workhouse of a deplorable kind. The 

sick, it was represented, were almost wholly neglected ; 
| they were robbed by the attendants employed to care 
| for them; their food and their medicines were not 
| properly administered; the overcrowding was grievous, 
especially in the case of children ; and little or no 
effort was made to separate the sick from the healthy. 
An official investigation into these charges shows that 
they are not without fowndation. It is at least well 
that daylight is in the course of being let in on these 
institutions ; but it will tax the Christian ingenuity 
of the country to the utmost to provide a suflicient 
and satisfactory remedy. 

Among the new societies that have sprung from the 
movements of the day is one that bears the rather 
high-sounding title of the Victoria Institute, or Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain. It,is designed to 
| prosecute scientific investigation in the spirit of reve- 
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rence for Divine revelation, and in the belief that 
there can be no real contradiction between the facts 
of science, and the statements of the Bible. At its 
first anniversary, an elaborate address was delivered 
by the Rev. Walter Mitchell, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and formerly lecturer on natural philo- 
sophy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, in which he ex- 
pressed a most earnest desire that scientific inquiry 
would be prosecuted to the utmost, but not under 
the influence of a principle of rationalism, which had 
been defined by one of its advocates as the fact that 
“the gradual reduction of all phenomena within the 
sphere of established law carries with it, as a conse- 
quence, the rejection of the miraculous.” He was per- 
suaded that ‘*the more we know, the more deeply we 
investigate the phenomena of nature, the more are 
we compelled to admit our own ignorance. Laws of 
nature we confess, with Hooker, have in them ‘ more 
than men .have as yet attained to know, or perhaps 
ever shall attain, secing the travail of wading herein 
is given of God to the sons of men, that perceiving 
how much the least thing in the world hath in it more 
than the wisest are able to reach unto, they might by 
this means learn with humility.’ Humbly we confess, 
with Bishop Butler, ‘other orders of creatures may 
perhaps be let into the secret counsels of Heaven, and 
have the designs and methods of Providence in the 
creation and government of the world communicated 
to them, but this does not belong to our rank and 
condition.” Of one thing I feel the deepest convic- 
tion, that nothing man has yet discovered, no length 
to which science has been pursued, has at all educed any 
principle diametrically opposed to the truths of religion ; 
any principle like law destroying the idea of creation 
and design, which should lead us to regard Moses in no 
other light than a Hebrew Descartes or a Newton.” — 
It is now nearly two years since the indefatigable 


M. Guizot published the first volume of a work > 


which was to be followed by three other volumes. 
The work was entitled ‘‘ Meditations on Christianity,” 
and the first volume was devoted to the essence or 
subject-matter of the Christian revelation. The 
second was to be on the history and origin of Christi- 
anity; the third, on its revival in the nineteenth 
century ; and the fourth, on its future history. The 
pressure of events has constrained the author to modify 
his original plan, and publish as hts second volume, 
“ Meditations on the Actual Condition of the Christian 
Religion.” He gives a picture of the revival of reli- 
gious feeling in France since the commencement of the | 
present century ; estimates the various systems of phi- 

losophy, pantheism, materialism, &c., which are the | 
rivals of Christianity at the present day ; and paiuts | 
the strange mingling of doubt, incredulity, and care- 

lessness which the religious conflicts of the age have 

caused. He manifests a deep interest in the various 

efforts that have been made to liberalise catholicisin ; | 
while admitting that as yet they have failed. He | 
cannot tell how or when Christian faith and freedom | 
of thought will find their reconciliation, but he is per- | 
suaded that the solution of the question wil] come. 

M. Guizot’s account of the revival of religious feel- 

ing in the Protestant community of France is very | 
interesting. He dwells with peculiar fondness and | 
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admiration on Adolphe Monod and Alexander Vinet, 
evidently feeling a degree of sympathy with them 
which no other Protestant divines have awakened. 


The war with Dr. Colenso has assumed a new phase. 
| With an appetite for heresy and strife that grows by 
| what it feeds on, he has raised a fresh issue betwixt 

himself and the friends of revelation. In a letter 
| published in the Pall Mall Gazette, he says,— 

** A violent attack (as you will see in the Witness) 
has just been made upon me with reference to my new 
Hymn-book, which (strange to say) I find does not 
contain the name ‘‘ Jesus” or ** Christ ” from one end 
to the other. This was quite unintentional on my 
part, and has merely arisen from the fact of my having 
rejected hymn after hymn which contained prayers to 
Christ, which I do object to on Scriptural and Apos- 
tolical grounds, as I hope to set forth in a sermon, 
and others in which the name of Jesus is used fami- 
liarly and irreverently, and others in which some 
objectionable doctrine is taught in the hymn through- 
out, or in some verse of it.” 

In commenting on this letter the Spectator admits 
that Dr. Colenso has taken a step which brings to an 
end any claim he may be supposed to have had to 
hold his views within the Church. The whole English 
liturgy is founded on the principle he impugns, that 
prayer may and should be offered to Christ. The 
statement that he objects to such prayer ‘‘on Scrip- 
tural and Apostolical grounds,” if it doés not imply 
Arianism or Unitarianism, expresses a conviction that 
cannot but be derogatory to the glory of Christ’s 
divine person. The Natal Witness gives some samples 
of the manner in which Dr. Colenso has manipulated 
certain hymns in which the name of Jesus or Christ 
occurred. Such verses as the following, which occur- 
red in the old collection, are omitted in the new :— 

‘¢ Whatever be our destined case, 
Accept us in Thy Son ; 
Give us Thy Gospel and Thy Grace, 
And then—Thy Will be done.” 
*¢ Father! we Thy mercy praise 
Which gave Thy Son to die ; 
Brightness of Thy Father’s face ! 
Thee, too, we glorify ; 
Holy Comforter Divine ! 
Praise to Thee by all be given, 
Till we in full chorus join, 
And earth resounds to heaven.” 
** My soul, bear thou thy part, 
Triumph in God above, 
. And with a well- tuned heart 
Sing thou the songs of love ! 
Thou art His own Whose precious Blood, 
Shed for thy Good, His love made known.” 

In othor instances, the name of Christ is changed into 

that of God. 

‘* But ’tis enough that Christ knows all,” 
becomes, — 

‘¢ But ’tis enough that God knows all.” 

‘¢Then He his love in Christ proclaimed,” 
is changed into,— 

‘¢Then He his love and truth proclaimed,” 

So also, — 
‘¢ Who see your Saviour’s face,” 
is corrected, — 

‘¢ Who see your Maker's face.” 
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Dr. Colenso’s positions were already sufficiently | 
alarming to show the perilous path on which he had | 
entered ; that he should so speedily and so gratuitously | 
have made this attack on the very citadel of Christian | 
faith and hope appears a proof of judicial blindness, | 
of a determination to drive off from him even the | 
very small remnant that hitherto have refused to | 
cast him off, 


An important step towards the development of a 
higher missionary spirit, and the training of a mis- 
sionary staff, has been taken in Edinburgh under the 
auspices of Dr. Duff. A sum of ten thousand pounds 
has been contributed for the endowment of a chair of 
missions in connection with the New College, Kdin- 
burgh. It is in contemplation, on the part of Dr. 
Duff, that the Professor who is to fill this chair shall 
be the head of a great missionary institute, where 
the training of workers for foreign fields may be carried 
on in all its departments, 

- A letter has been received by a member of the 
Church Missionary Society, from an American mis- | 
sionary, Mr. C. R. S. Brown, giving some interesting 
statements respecting Christianity and missionary 
enterprise in Japan. It appears that for five or six 
years there have been Protestant missionaries in 
Japan, representing three or four branches of the 
Church of Christ. At first the Government regarded 


them with the utmost suspicion, but the feeling is | 


different now. Some of the missionaries teach schools, 
and employ and explain school-books that contain 
statements of Christian truth. At Yeddo, the Coun- 
cil of State is erecting buildings for a school intended 
to give a high education, including a French and 
English department, and the Protestant missionaries 
have been requested to take charge of the latter. A 
Japanese-English Dictionary, containing some 40,000 
words, is now nearly ready for the press. Most of 
the missionaries have been to work at a translation 
of the Bible, and in a few months it is hoped that the 
four Gospels will be published in Japanese. On the 
part of young men of the upper class, a considerable 
anxiety is manifested to become acquainted with 
Western science and literature, and some of them 
come to the- missionaries to read the English Bible, 
and express the earnest desire that the day may soon 
come when all their count.ymen shall have the Holy 


Scriptures, and the free political institutions of which | 


they are the basis. 
The population of Japan is estimated at 32,000,000. 


The proceedings of the Jesuits and monks of former | 


times were such that most stringent mgasures were 
used to efface the very name of Christiantuy, and as 
the Bible was not left behind when the Jesu:ts were 
banished, no living seed of Christianity remaine' to 
propagate itself. By the existing law, every man, 


woman, and child must be registered at some Budd-_ 


hist or Shinto temple, or be denied decent burial. 


The edicts consigning the Japanese to death if they | 


should embrace Christianity, are as yet unrepealed. 
The situation of the missionaries, and still more of 


any converts they might bring to Christ, is thus both | 
delicate and solemn, The ordeal to be passed through | widows and wives to prostitution in Bengal. 


might be one of fire and death, should any poor 


Japanese have courage to confess the name of Christ, 
The call for prayer is very loud, that the Spirit of 
God may move the rulers of Japan to grant freedom 
of conscience to their subjects, and that the treaty- 
powers represented in Japan may be induced to do 
all that Christian governments ought to do to secure 
to the natives this great right and privilege. 
Evidences of the manifold progress that India ig 
now making are furnished very rapidly from various 
sources, A brief statement in the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer brings together a variety of interesting 
facts. As a proof of social progress, reference is made 
to a recent Exhibition at Nagpore, where, breaking 
forth from the exclusiveness of former generations, 
thousands of spectators of all ranks met freely with 
Europeans and with one another. The educational 
progress is evinced by the marvellous success of the 
Calcutta University. Mr. Maine, the Vice-Chancellor, 
at a recent Convocation, declared that since the 
middle ages such enthusiasm for university studies 
and honours had not been shown by any European 
university. Mr. Maine’s Bill, ‘*to legalise under 
certain circumstances the dissolution of the marriages 
of native converts to Christianity,” is another re- 
markable evidence of progress. The views of the 
Christian convert on the subject of marriage are now 
to be given effect to ;—and though in itself this is 
but a simple act of justice, yet it is indicative of a 
great change, that the Christian convert, as such, 
should obtain any legal recognition at all. An im- 
portant movement among natives against polygamy, 
too, has been resuscitated. Some years ago, a pe 
tition from 25,000 Hindus of Bengal was presented 
to the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislative 
Council ‘‘ bringing to the notice of the Council the 
grievous and revolting abuses of the practice of poly- 
gamy in Bengal, and praying for a legislative enact- 
ment for the prevention thereof.” The Indian mutiny 
broke out almost immediately after, and the matter 
dropped out of view. But now, 21,000 Bengalees of 
all classes, chiefly orthodox and educated, have re- 
newed the petition. The petition proceeds on the 
duty of the British Government to suppress social 
abuses which are not founded on reason, nor on the 
national religion,- and especially when the people 
themselves are most forward in asking legislative in- 
terference ; and it prays the Governor ‘‘to emanci- 
pate the females of Bengal from the pains, cruelties, 


and attendant crimes of the debasing custom of poly- 


gamy.” Mr. Beadon, in his reply, promises to submit 
the petition to the Governor-General in Council, and 
with his concurrence, to introduce a Bill next session 
for securing the object in view. The Friend of India 
says that among the 21,000 signatures, each of which 
is “‘ intelligent and bond fide, are the highest in rank, 
learning, wealth, and sanctity in Bengal ; and opposed 
to the movement is only one family, which represents 
none but itself.” Even the cloudy retreats of the 
Sanskrit ‘‘toles? in Nuddea have failed to send forth 


/a sound against the most monstrous perversion of 


Hindu law, which annually exposes hundreds of 
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‘GLENFIELD. 
STAROH 


EXOLUSIVELY USED. IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


BY SPECIAL APPOJNTMENT 


STARCH PURVEYORS, 
TG HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


The best proofs of poneggneny 2 great superiority of this + Beatie are the numerous 
distinguished marks of approval which have been ren giene to it from all quarters; 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz. 


IT iS EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE : ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


ND 

HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is the Fingst STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 
A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 
APRIZE MEDAL wasalsoawarded for it at the International Exhibition in London,1862 
HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 
HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 

other; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 


The Manufacturers have every confidence in asserting, that if those 

Ladies and Laundresses who do not regularly use this STARCH would 
| disregard the advice of interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on 
| inferior articles, and give it a fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with 
the very superior finish which it imparts to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., the 
great saving of trouble in its application, and the entire absence of disappoint- 
ment with the results; and wouid, for the future, like 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 


To be had of all respectab% Grocers, Druggists, Oilmen, &c., and Wholesale of the Manufacturer 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 


STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Her Boyal Highness the Princess of CHales, 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 
WHICIL WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
‘at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW; AND LONDON, EWC. 
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6 INTERNATION Ay 4 
EXHIBITION, 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As Inferior Kinds are often Substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 








hi aes 
M'CARQUODALE AND CO., PRINTERS, ‘‘ THE ARMOURY,” SOUTHWARK. 
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BENSON'S __. 
WATCHES. 


BENSON’S 4-GUINEA LONDON-MADE. 
Patent Lever Watch, Capped and Jewelled, strong Silver Cases, made 
in four sizes, from 1} to 2 inches in diameter. This Watch is suitable 
for everybody, and is without doubt the best, cheapest, and most 
accurate Watch manufactured in this country. 


BENSON’S £2 10s. HORIZONTAL WATCH. 


Jewelled, &c., strong Silver Cases, 14 to 2 inches in diameter, a sound 
and useful Watch. 


BENSON’S 5-GUINEA LADY’S GOLD WATCH. 
Horizontal movement, Jewelled in four holes, and all the late im- 
provements, combined with a rich artistically-engraved case and dial, 
making it a model of elegance. 


J. W. BENSON, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 
and of the Chronograph Dial, by which was timed “The Derby” of 
1862, 1863, 1854, and 1865. Prize Medallist, Class 38, and Honourable 
Mention, Class 15. 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS AND 
EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 
AMES SPENCE & CO. have much pleasure in making 


the above announcement to their numerous customers and the 
public, which has greatly increased the facilities for the transaction 
of their increasing trade. 

J. S. & Co. are now offering at MUCH UNDER THE REGULAR 
PRICE, several lots of Silks, Fancy Dresses, Ribbons, &¢., purchased 
for CASH during the DEPRESSED STATE of the MONEY MARKET, 
at, in some instances, 30 to 40 per cent. DISCOUNT OFF, to which 
they respectfully invite a SPECIAL visit of inspection. 

New FANCY SILKS, very brizht, 2s. 11;d. per yard; all new 
colours. RICH NEW STRIPES, 3s. 8d. per yard; regular market 
value, 3s. 11d. New Wide CHENIES, 3s. 6d. per yard. Wide Black 
DRAP-DE-LYONS, 2s. 63d. per yard. 32-inch Black GLACES, 3s. 6d. 
per yard ; worth 4s. 6d: 

Black Lace Circular Mantles, from 21s. Bernous shape, 25s. 9d. 
upwards. OUR GUINEA SILK JACKET is worthy of special 
attention; also our Spanish and Pusher Lace Shawls, all silk, 12s. 9d., 
14s. 9d., and 16s. 9d. 

RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, HABERDASHERY, 

TRIMMINGS, SUN-SHADBES, &c. 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
Close on Saturdays at Four o’clock. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 
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E'S 


CHLORODYNE,TOW 


HIS much favoured Preparation, on account of its known 
Composition, is admitted by the Medical Profession to 
be one of the most valuable medicines yet introduced. 

In Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, & Consumption, 
its effects are truly wonderful; immediately relieving the 
tightness of the Chest, allaying irritation of the Throat, pro- 
moting Expectoration, and effectually subduing the Cough. 


Price 1s. 1:d., 2s, 9d., & 4s. 6d., of most Chemists, 


OR, THE MANUFACTURER, 





A. P. TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER. | 





-KEATIN G’S 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


i BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, 

MOSQUITOS, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. 

Imported and sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., each ; or Is, 
Packets, free by Post, for 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 
36. Also in Bottles with Bellows, ls. 6d. and 8s. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMP- 
TION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY— 
Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as 
the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, 
and all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. | 

Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, by 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold 
retail by all Druggists, &c. : 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s Mark- 
tna Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


‘ANI ONIXUVA S.AGSSAT 








CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast. 


Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 


ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 


Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 
TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


“‘SUTHMAUTAT C108 














SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 














HOLESALE—238, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &e. 











J. THOMPSON'S 
MELLA ROSE AND KALYDOR 


SOAPS, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. 
In Hor or Corp Crmares THis Soap 18 INVALUABLE. 
Prices, 4d. and Gd. per Tablet. 


FACTORY: 


12, SOUTHAMPTON 
LONDON, W.C. 


Maker of Balmoral, Mallow, “Windsor, Honey 
Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 





ROW, 


TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 





ME. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 
cious Remedy has been in general use for 
upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 
served numerous Children when suffering 
from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 
on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 
the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 
tains no narcotic, nor any dangerous ingre- 
dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 
as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 
with it. Parents should be very particular 
to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 
London, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per 
Bottle. 
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BONUS YEAR 1866. 
In the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 
The Whole Profits are divided among the Members. 
HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











DUBLIN. LONDON. GLASGOW. 
g LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 141 BUCHANAN STREET. 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. LEEDS. 
39 Cross St., KING ST. ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER ST. 18 EAST PARADE. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





HE EXTENT and PUBLIC USEFULNESS of the SOCIETY’s BUSINESS are seen in the results of its 
Ty transactions during the last seven years alone. During that short period, besides paying to the repre- 
sentatives of deceased Policyholders upwards of TWO MILLIONS STERLING, the Socicty has added 
to its invested Funds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, and to its Annual Revenue ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS per annum. The Resources of the SCOTTISH 
WIDows’ FUND now stand thus :— 

INVESTED FUNDS 
FOUR MILLIONS TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
ANNUAL REVENUE 
FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

While making such ample payments to the representatives of its Members, and yet adding so largely to 
its Funds and Revenues, the wew business of the Society has been increasing in an unprecedented manner. 
Thus during the year 1865 alone 

THE NEW ASSURANCES EXCEEDED 
ONE MILLION AND FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
THE NEW PREMIUMS THEREON BEING 
THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS per annum. 

The Members of an. Institution so conspicuous for its wealth and progress necessarily enjoy advantages 
of a sfecial character arising solely from its great magnitude and financial strength, which command for it 
not only the best business, but also the best Investments, as regards security and rate of interest, which can 
be obtained. The Profit realised by the Society during the seven years ending 31st December 1859 amounted 
to no less than SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS, which, being 
then divided among the Policyholders, yielded on the original sums assured an average 


: Bonus of £2: 5s. per cent per annum, 


Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Assurance Institution since the Society was 
founded in 1815. Since that Division of Profits the business of the Society has advanced in a ratio exceeding 
all former experience, and accordingly, at the 


DIVISION OF PROFITS 
Which takes place at 3lst December next 
it is anticipated that an unusually large sum will be divided among the Policyholders. In that Division 
Every Policy issued during 1866 will participate. 
Forms of Proposal, to effect Assurances with right to participate in the approaching Division of Profits, 
may be obtained, free of charge, at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
HEAD OFFICE, EDINBURGH, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
May, 1866. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


—_—— 





























